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VU ete | amg — the Celebrated Author 
ra <i. A 7 | writes of 
The Wonderlands of the Great Pacific “VIN MARIANI, 
% Hawaii, THE IDEAL TONIC: 
Samoa, «In truth, it is perfect, gives 
% New Zealand and health, drives away the blues, 
Australia is of excellent quality and de- 
ARE a nia —— licious to the taste.”’ 
Splendid American Steamers Mailed Free. } 
~ Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
OCEANIC S. S. CoO. Portraits 
Perpetual Spring. Rarest Tropical Luxuriance 
A Traveler’s Paradise. po smntrmnch nse eraee me 2d 
Kilauea, on Hawaii, the largest active Volcano in the World. Beneficial and Agreecable. 
Round trip tickets to Honolulu at $125.00. Through Every Test Proves Reputation. 
tickets to Auck’and or Sydney allow stop-overs at Sand- Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
Susangs tor ® Rionen,” 0 pampnie: of cuguluie pacts Se ee 
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WOULD NEVER HAVE SIGHED FOR ViVA, 
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95 \ 
VICTOR \\ 
BICYCLE \ ~\ 

THE EASIEST \ N I , 
RUNNING WHEEL \\ > 
IN THE WORLD. NS 

THe VICToR ’ mae 
DYNAMOMETER. 7F =| > 
PROVES IT. 
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Send for Lllustrated Catalogue to Overman Wheel Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
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Of Al! Ventilating Devices, the 


Star Ventilator 


Is THE 


MOST PRACTICAL, EFFICIENT 
AND SUCCESSFUL 









A It assures in every THE 
Vo case a strong and dis- 
a — tinet upward draft. It LEONARD Take 
K —) perfectly prevents down 
= CLEANABLE the 


4 lrafts. It is good to 
aoa J) acre ; 
taney = " put on top of any build- 


— » ing that you want to 
By... aml lift the bad air out of— 
i houses, theaters, brew- 
eries, foundries, churches, stables, cars, fac- 
tories, schoolhouses, mills, ete. 


REFRIGERATORS Cake. 


Elegant styles ; hardwood; antique finish. War- 
ranted not to sweat, and to preserve ice and food 
better than any other. The original cleanable re- 
frigerator. Flues removable for cleanliness. Air 
tight locks; solid iron shelves, charcoal filled and 
paper sheeted. Six walls to preserve the ice: zine 
lined, Send for catalogue now. We allow freight 
and big discount. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


"0 +o 380 Ottawa St. Grand Rapids, Mich 


We know all about Ventilation. We 
have several circulars on the subject. 
Write us about it. 


A MERCHANT & CO. (Inc ) 517 son mF 


a et i le 


Louis Roederer Champagne 


Three Kinds, all of Equal Excellence 
BRUT, an Extra Dry Wine 
GRAND VIN SEC, a Dry Wine 
CARTE BLANCHE, a Rich Wine 

THE HIGHEST GRADE 
IN THE WORLD 











4% Used by all the leading clubs, hotels and restaurants, 
and may be had of all first-class grocers and wine merchants. 





124 SANSOME ST. 


Macondray S8ros. —- ace 


W H AT —will you leave your family if you should die tomorrow? 


> IIE ae LD Tk 


THE MASSACUUSERTS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO, will guarantee you an estate of from $1000 


> ~ 
to $50,000 at a small per cent. The policy is also available as a cash asset during life. 


©. M, T. PARKER, Manager for California - - - - - 214 Prine Street, San Francisco, Cal 
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The Great Increase 


R the patronage bestowed upon the OVERLAND is 








{due to the unremitting efforts to please the people. i 

The same policy that has given the world 
“The Evolution of Shipping and Ship-Building in 
California,” “The Evolution of the Stamp Mill,” 
and other practical studies in technical mechanics is 
to be continued. Among the many special articles 
by bright Western authors to appear in subsequent 
issues are the following: 





A paper by George Edgar French, First Lieutenant 
Fourth U.S. Infantry, on the 


IDAHO MINING RIOTS OF 8g2, 


Wuat Inprana Has Done ror Catirornia. By J. A. Woodson (of 


the Sacramento fecord- Union.) 
To be followed in the subsequent number by a beautifully Illustrated article on ‘‘ The 
Native Sons of Vermont in California,” by the Hon. F. Dillingham. 


Wuat Has Become or THE Otp Spanish Faminies. By Mrs. Helen 
Elliot Bandini. 


THE Frencw ny CatirorniA. By a Franco-American. 

THe Genesis oF Ramona. By Mrs. Jeannie B. Carr. 

THE VETERANS OF THE Mexican War. By Mrs. K. M. Nesfield. 
THE Prince Epwarps Istanp Cotony tn CALiForniA. By William Walsh. 


A SoutH CaLirorniAN [tTInERARY, By Rounsevelle Wildman. 
La Fiesta de Los Angeles. The Battle of Roses at Santa Barbara. 


THE Cursstones oF San Francisco. By Pierre N. Boeringer. 


Character Studies. 
Illustrations by Homer Davenport, S Redmond, L. Maynard Dixon, C. E. Tebbs, 
Lewis, Martinez, Fisher, Swinnerton, Nankivell and other prominent Western artists. 


Stories by Horace Annesley Vachell, Batterman Lindsay, Rounsevelle 
Wildman, Frank Norris, Verner Z. Reed, etc., ete. 


Send 75c for a beautifully illustrated copy of “The Panglima Muda.” 


The above explains the growing popularity 
£ Poy 
of the OVERLAND and its Increase 


In Circulation’ 
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In Cloth, 75c. 


A ROMANCE OF MALAYA 


THE STORY OF A CIVILIZED SAVAGE 


Paper, 25c. 


BY THE EDITOR OF 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 





A Wonderful Story of Life in the Golden Chersonese 


G. Hamlen, in the Pilot (Boston), says of “The | 


Panglima Muda”: “Once begin the book, once 
enter its tropical world, and retreat is impossible 
until the end comes, and it comes so soon that one 
wishes that the small volume were much larger. Mr. 
Wildman has written a few short stories of Malaya, 
but this is his first novel. It is to be hoped that 
he will soon give its successors, and that he will not 
desert the field which he has taken for his own.” 


“ * , * is full of hair-breadth escapes, and 
exciting enough to keep the reader’s attention on 
tenter-hooks to its close.” 
Boston. 


“ A readable work on the Pahang rising, possess- 
ing great interest, with good illustrations.” London 
and China Telegraph. 


The Literary World, | 





“This vivid picture, 01 series of pictures, is en- 
riched with the Oriental touch of the preternatural, 
which long and intimate association with the natives 
enables the author to give with a preraphaelite re- 
gard for actual conditions and yet with the Eastern 
absorption of the actual in the ideal.” Midland 
Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“« * y * is a delightful romance, dressed in 
warm coloring of Eastern life, and to the American 
reader has the advantage of an entire absence of the 
British flavor which permeates nearly all literature 
of that quarter of the world. It is full of action, 
never dull or uninteresting; and altogether most 
entertaining.” Kansas City Journal. 


“« * , * is vigorously told and never dull.” 
Springfield Republican. 


Order through your Newsdealer or direct of the Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 
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| SOLID SILVER Spoons and Forks sold by the ounce at ONE 


Overland Monthly. 





gore 1858 





| Trace Mari. # 


W.K. VANDERSLICE & CO. 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


Our Stock is complete and diversified, containing, besides 


Diamonds and Precious Stones, New Designs 


in Gold and Silver Jewelry, and a Full Line of 
Watches, Clocks ana Sterling Silverware. 











DOLLAR PER OUNCE. 





NOVELTIES suitable for gifts, in STERLING SILVER, an 
Endless Variety. 


SPE ECIALTIES in Gold and Silver Made to Order. 


We also carry full lines of Table Wares in Rich Cut Glass, 
Gorham Plated Ware, Cutlery and Ornamental 
Sllver-Trimmed Leather Goods. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


W. K. VANDERSLICE & CO. 


136 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Te 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 

















THE MASON & RISCH 
gz CHURCH ORGANS 


Constructed on the Vocalion System are unsurpassed for 


xp GRANDEUR, RICHNESS 
oa ANP TONAL VARIETY 


For a given amount of money we furnish a larger and more complete Organ 


than any other manufacturer. E 
These instruments are constructed of the best material, and in the most 


thorough manner. : ; 
They do not easily get out of order, and seldom require tuning. 


_=«.____| GUILMANT, EDDY, MESSITER, FLAGLER 
ENDORSED BY | WHITNEY, DAMROSCH, SULLIVAN, PATTI 


—c«— —| Anda host of other eminent authorities 
Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogues sent free on application. 


FE THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., Lto. 
2 ey WORCESTER MASS. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 26-30 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal. 
GARDNER & ZELLNER, 257 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE WILEY B. ALLEN CO., 211 First St.,, Portland Oregon, 


SOHMER | 
PIANOS 3° BEST 


NEWBY & EVANS. 
Medium Price—Unequalled. 











Instruments may be seen at 


On the Pacific Coast these 
the warerooms of 














Every Instru- 
ment Full 
Warran' 






Fine Stock Guitars, Violins, Banjos, MANDOLINS. SOLD ON = 


» Catalogues Free 
Strings a specialty. EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 Firta AYE., New York, 


BYRON MAUZY, s0s.sts post st ‘##oN#XMARRA tks Beet "Aer 


SAN FRANCISCO SEND for Catalogue of 


the Musical Instru- 

ment you think of buying. 

AUTHORS ree eerie Roem oe. Cramnonn Space Ce STORY. 
a7 read “Hints for Authors,” an 26 Central St.. Boston, Mass 


up-to-date little book, telling how and where to market 
MSS. Invaluable to young or new writers. Flexible 


covers, by mail, 25 ets. Address: The MS. Exchange, ONE DOLLAR IS ALL IT COSTS 
Lock Box 69, Cleveland, O. PER YEAR, 


FOR THE NEW MAGAZINE-REVIEW, 














: sé ” THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS 
A $1 Magazine for 30 cts. TO-DAY 
P REVIEW AT A LOW PRICE. 
Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might sub- ‘ ® 
scribe and we will send you THE St. Louis MAGAZINE a WE WiLL CEND TO-DAY" Two monTHS On Trad 


full year. The price of the magazine is $1 a year. A 
sample copy and Aluminum Charm (dime size) with the FOR TEN CENTS. sag conse wn 


Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters, sent for 10 


cents, silver or stamps. fnalornes, Speakers, for Schooi. 
ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, °° 55 wo | PLAYS $85 5ieiy Beliessits 


FENCING ACADEMY. 
PROF. H. ANSOT, 


Fencing, Broadswords, Single Sticks, Boxing. 








HEADQUARTERS, CALIFORNIA FENCERS’ CLUB. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. Private Classes for Ladies: 


LURLINE BATH BUILDING, 
Cor. Bush and Larkin Sts. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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OFFICE, BANK and SCHOOL FURNITURE 


76F ¥ BANCPACTERED BE 215 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
TFTH AVE. NEW YORK,» 17 ANDREWS & CO. 


Upright Cabinet 

FOLDING = ail 
« e BED. 

Numerous Styles. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


dfmmy Adjustable Cable Sus- OF ALL XINDS, 
#UNE BANE, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FIT- - 
TINGS, DESKS, CHAIRS, ETC. Cua ned ser Sag.| OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 


—7 Send for Illustrated Catalogues. W— 
C. F. WEBER & CO. UNION CLUB BUILDING, AND 


SOLE AGENTS FOR Cor. Post & Stockton Sts. 229 SECOND STREET, 
PACIFIC COAST. PORTLAND, OR. 














SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
KING’S MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 


OLD BOOK STORE, | Book and Pamphlet Bindery 
15 Fourth Street, | 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Camgee on application. Libraries purchased. | Work Promptly Done at Low Prices. 


605 MONTGOMERY ST. 


The_ Representative Magazine of 1 the Great Middle West is the Fae, ee 


(LLUSTRATED MIDLAND MONTHLY 


It numbers a its contributors Octave THANET, ELAINE GoorALE er Mary J. Ret, 
HAMLIN GARLAND, 8S. H. M Byers, Grorce F. PARKER, Congressman J. P. D OLIVER, FRANKLYN 
W. LE«, KATHERINE BATES, and « host of other well-known writers. 

It is developing scores of talented unknowns, who will be the “well-known writers” of the next 
decade. 

Outside its regular literary work, it offers cash prizes to amateur writers. 








IT 1S ONLY $1.50 A YEAR. TRY IT A YEAR. 
Address JOHNSON BRIGHAM 
Publishers MIDLAND MONTHLY DES MOINES, IOWA 


Have you seen the No. 4 YOST? 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO 
' THE 1894 MODEL 


DOES THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK 
HAS ALL THE NEW IMPROVEMENTS 
IS THE EASIEST TO KEEP IN ORDER 
UNEXCELLED FOR MANIFOLD WORK 


WEARS THE LONGEST PERMAMENT ALIGNMENT 
SPEED UNLIMITED HAS NO SUPERIOR 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CO. 


61 CHAISIBERS ST., N. Y. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. “@ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J. D. BROWN, Sole Agent, 413 Montgomery St. 





























T. MATIHEWS SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


San Mateo, Cal. Thirtieth Year. Rev. Alfied Lee 
Brewer, D. D., Rector. 


OUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACAD- 


emy. San Rafael, California. Classical, Scien- 
tific, Literary. Military instructions by a U.S. A. officer 
detailed by the War Department. Term opens August 14, 


ARTHUR CrosBy, A. M., Head Master. 


ELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFULLY 


and advantageously situated, 25 miles south of San 
Francisco, prepares for any College or School of Science. 
Rem’ Scholarships. References required. W. T. Rep, 
» (Harvard) Head Master. 
BriLMont, San Mateo Co., California. 











‘RINITY SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, 


removed to 3300 Washington Lg cor. Central 

Ave. Eighteenth Year. Easter te ns Monday, 

January 7th,1*95. Accredited ~~ By with 
Leland Stanford University. 

REV, DR. E. B. SPALDING, Rector. 


lifornia and 








PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, near Phila., Pa. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 

In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in the 
East. Represented by its graduates in YALE, HARVARD, 
PRINCETON, CORNELL, TROY POLYTECHNIC, LEHIGH, LA- 
FAYETTE and UNIV. OF PA. $600 per year; no extras. 

Send for illustrated circular. 

Joun C. Rice, Ph.D, Principal. 














THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA. —— 
Cart FAeEtten, Director. 
Founded by E.Tourjée 







e -? 
axiin 54 ettieeanll 
Fre giving full information. 


Frank W. Hats, General Manager. 
LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN TEN 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH 
spoken fluently by ten weeks’ home study. 


memes “The Rosenthal Method,” a radical depart 
from old i methods. Booklet free. PoLYGLoT BooK 00. = 


AND Celebrated 
PERNIN method. 
SH OR and diploma at World's Fair. Simplest 

and best in the world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and 


lessonsby-MAIL,. write W. PERNIN. Author. Detroit. Mich. 








SHORTHAND,TY PEW RITING, 


Irving Institute 








183 DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Morristown, New Jersey, prepares for any Collcge. 
Resident native French and Geiman teachers. Advanced 
courses in Music and Art. Nearness to New York affords 
special advantages. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, 
and Baltimore Colleges. Terms, boarding pupils, $700. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat 
of Jay Cooke. For circulars apply to Principals, Ogontz 
School P. O., Ogontz, Montgomery County, Pa. 


AN NESS YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 


1849 Jackson St.. San Francisco, under the owner- 
ship and direction of Dr. 8. H. WILLEy, aided by a corps 
of twelve teachers. Numbers in the family limited to 
twenty-five. 


HE WASHBURN SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, 


Cal. Prepares forany University. Classes small, 
Instructors not only University graduates but skilled 
teachers and specialists in their rtments. Recom- 
mended pupils admitted to Stanfor University without 


examination. 
ARTHUR H. WASHBURN, Principal. 


‘HE LYCEUM, PHELAN BUILDING, 
prepares for Harvard, Yale and other Colleges, at 
reasonable terms. Room 833. 


OLD BOOK STORE 


Books, Magazines and Pamphlets 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Special attention given to Literature published. on and 
relating to the Pacific Coast. 


206 POWELL STREET, 8S. F. 
A. A. DALY. H. L. CURRAN. 


RARE BOOKS. CURIOUS BOOKS. 
. BOOKS OLD. BOOKS NEW, 


A choice assortment of Valuable Books for libraries to be 
had at reasonable prices. Call and make your selections 


H. H. MOORE, 


542 California Street. 


BOOKS Sanat Autors (96 


Gstalog Free! ! POPULAR BOOK CO., CHICAGO 


ERRILL-MILLER] 'OLLEGE 
659 Market St , San U Francisco 


SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 




















@ 


CorRNER OF VALENCIA AND HILL STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
Nineteenth Year. Twenty-five Professors and Teachers. All departments are as thoroughly con- 


ducted as heretofore. 


The Musical Department with Eleven Professors has become a true 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MR. H. J. STEWART, Mus. B., OXFORD, Director 


Lectures, Recitals, Theory, Coraposition, Ete. Ete. . . . . 
rimary and Kindergarten Department for Children. 


of this and other schools. 
A Carriage wi!] ea: tor Pupils when requested. 


Special inducements to graduates 


For Illustrated Catalogue address the Principal 


Rev. Eowaro B. Cxuurcn, A. M. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overiand Monthly,” 
































; age. 
1,200 Rambler agencies POPE MFG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
GORMULLY @ JEFFERY MFG. CO. BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
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AGENCIES ESTABLISHED THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


pRIne AND UNEAND Asp 


FIREMADE FUND) 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOME OFFICE, CO.’S BUILDINS, CORNER CALIFORNIA ano SANSOME STREETS 


gine 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ASSETS, $3,111,489 


D, J. STAPLES, President, WM. J. DUTTON, Vice-President. B. FAYMONVILLE, 2d V. P. and Sect, 
j. B. LEVISON, Marine Sect. LOUIS WEINMANN, Asst; Sect. STEPHEN D, IVES, General Agt. 







ONE OF THE MOST RELIABLE GOMPANIES IN THE WORLD 




















All Outdoors 
«Is Yours 










GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 





MEN AND WoMmMEN 





of good taste select Bicycles as they 
do books—demand the high grade and 
approved article, with handsome and 
attractive exterior. 


The Rambler 


is the “edition de luxe’’ of Bicycles. 


of bicycles— 


| 

| 

| or a Hartford, 

$80 $60 $50. 
| 


If you would know all about 
these superb wheels, get a 
—_—_ Catalogue from the nearest 
Columbia agent, or send two 
2-cent stamps to us for post- 
Handsome catalogue at any of the 





NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 

adie P . BUFFALO, PROVIDENCE. 

Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. ; 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, England. 


T. H. 8. VARNEY, General Agent for Pacific Coast, 
1325 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 









The possession of a bicycle will 
bring park and country within 
easy reach—will double your en- 
joyment of life. Highest pleasure, 
though, comes only with the best 


By « Columbia, *100 
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THE CRATER HALEAKALA, 











From a photograph by Taber. 


SANFORD B, DOLE 
FIRST PRESILENT OF THE HAWAIIAN REPUBLIC. 
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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 















AST week the Sanctum 
was turned upside down. | 
For the better part of sixdays | 
the circle was disconsolate and the great wheels of 
the magazine were smothered under the calciminers’ 
tarpaulins. Certain wide ugly cracks had spread along 
the walls behind the framed pen drawings and washes that 
¢ had taken prizes at Chicago and at the Midwinter Fair, 
and the Proprietor invaded the Sanctum and the Sanc- 
tum lost its sanctity. The walls were painted red, in spite of the Artist’s cry for 
blue and the Poet’s plea for white, and now we are gradually becoming acquainted 
with the unfamiliar surroundings. We have lost something by the change. Our 
ideas have become more prim, in keeping with the new order not to drive tacks in 
the wall or throw paper on the newly cleaned rug. It will take another week at 
least before we can get down sufficiently from our highly orderly plane to talk freely 
on the things that come most naturally to mind. If the Sanctum had a calcimining 
once a month anda thorough cleaning once a week, we should soon learn to be cheer- 
ful under it. Cleanliness being next to godliness, there is no reason why any one 
should find fault with the Proprietor’s kindly deed. Yet even the Parson lost his 
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sunny smile and forgot to say, ‘Good morning all,’? when the Office Boy relieved 
him of his dripping umbrella just as he was in the act of standing it up in its time hon- 
ored corner. No one surely ought to object to a little clean rain water. 

The Parson. ‘Is this the Sanctum of the ‘only magazine on the Pacific 
Coast’ ?’’ 

The Reader was sitting upright in a chair with his feet properly under his desk, 
reading manuscript by blocks rather than pages, showing his pleasure whenever 
he struck one that was impossible and frowning when one demanded a second read- 
ing. He nodded. 

The Parson. ‘‘Let me state a proposition,—if three coats of red calcimine and 
an unknown quantity of soap and water can drive the demon of disorder and shift- 
lessness out of an editorial room, what would three coats of calcimine, not neces- 
sarily red, and a greater unknown quantity of soap and water do for San Francisco?”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘It would send up such a howl for federal interference as has 
not been heard since the walls of Jericho fell.”’ 

There is a row of picturesque old bummers about Portsmouth Square. They 
are perched on the railings, slumbering in the few seats, or grouped about the door 
of the Exempt Engine House. They are as harmless as they are picturesque. An 
artist with an eye for green and gold might use the Chinatown of Clay or Washington 
Street for a background and make a painting that would be as attractive in New 
York or London as the lazzaroni of Italy are here. 

Every morning I pass through the little park on my way to the Sanctum. I know 
every weak, bloated face, and I note every time a new old hat or pair of shoes 
strays in among them. On the corner of Powell and Washington streets, Kum 
Fung Lung & Co. sell fiery Chinese-blue-white alcohol for five cents a tumbler. 
One tumbler will give each bummer three hours of drowsy forgetfulness. Then 
if they are fortunate enough to get a seat in the Square they are happy for the fore- 
noon. I don’t know where they get the five cents. 1 never saw one begging 
and | am sure not one of them has done a day’s work for fifteen months. They 
watch in mild surprise the one man who runs a lawn mower over the grass, as 
though they wondered why he persisted in being a slave, and they are indulgent 
with the Chinese children who play squat-tag along the walks and among the trees 
in defiance of the occasional policeman. There is one woman among them, the 
wife of the most self-respecting bummer in the lot, a little old Irish woman with a 
half shawl pinned tightly about her narrow shoulders and flat breast and a broken 
black straw hat on her scant gray hair. She sits for hours on the narrow railings 
by the side of her man while two or three of the least drunken of the bummers pay 
her a good-natured but quite respectful court. They are all dirty and frowsy, un- 
kempt and unshorn. They sleep in their clothes wherever the police will let them, 
and a bath is only a memory of their childhood. 

Now, if | were Mayor Sutro, | would experiment on these old lazzaroni of Ports- 
mouth Square. I would put them on a farm and give them a bath twice a week, — 
not force them to work, but give them the chance to if they feel like it. I believe 
that plenty of soap and water would work out their regeneration and that they 
would take up their tools without force. Let me establish free but compulsory baths 
wll over this city and | will show you a social upheaval in one year. Compel a man 
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to take a bath twice a week and clean his house or lodgings, as we clean our streets, 
once a week, and | will answer for that man’s actions. We should miss our bum- 
mers and Portsmouth Square would know them no more. 


“THE Contributor. ‘‘No, but you would have it filled with a howling crowd of 
socialists and anarchists, who would tramp into mud the carefully mown 
grass and the green curved beaks of the sprouting hyacinths that their happy, if dirty, 
predecessors loved so well. If activity goes with cleanliness | prefer that the Par- 
son’s idealized loafers should go without their baths and keep within the letter of 
the law.’ . 
The Occasional Visitor glanced apprehensively around as though half expecting 
that the Artist or the Poet had felt the effect of the subtle calcimine and were turning 
anarchists. 


“THE Business Manager hurt the Reviewer’s feelings and made us all forget for the 

moment that we were trying to live up to our fresh calcimine and freshly 
scrubbed floor. It was a simple matter, and both were in the right, but each refused 
to recognize the justness of the other’s position. The Manager brought in a letter 
from one of the largest publishing firms in New York, canceling their advertising 
contract because in our reviews of last month one of their books had received its 
deserts at the hands of the Reviewer. We had all read the book, for it had been 
widely advertised, and we agreed with the review. Yet the Manager insisted some- 
what in this wise that it was wrong: ‘‘I have been over a year working up business 
with & Co., | made them a cut rate, promised them notices in the Pub- 
lisher’s Column, and good reviews of all their publications in the body of the magazine. 
They signed a contract for one page for a year, and | paid up all the back install- 
ments on our piano on the strength of it,— when behold, one of you gentlemen with 
nothing to do but pick to pieces people’s work who can write, prints a black libel on 
the first book of poems they send. Now what | wish to know is: Am to under- 
stand that this magazine intends to abuse the Business Department’s friends when 
ever it sees fit, or is it going to aid in holding its friends when we have spent a year 
making them?’’ 

The Reviewer. ‘‘But you lose the point, the book was trash, simply impossible, 
perfect rot.’’ 

The Manager. ‘‘Excuse me; I have not lost the point, | have lost the contract, 
and if this insane method of book reviewing is going to continue | shall cease solicit- 
ing publishing houses.’’ 

This was too much for the Reviewer. 

The Reviewer. ‘‘My good sir, | am here to review books. The books | review 
I first read, | want that understood. After reading | make up my mind as to merits 
or demerits. No doubt you have your own opinions as to whether I have a mind 
that is worth making up, but we will argue that later. ThenI write out my review 
exactly as I feel, regardless of the author’s name or the publisher’s imprint. In the 
present case the publishers are simply foolish, a well written review for or against is 
equally, | am sorry to admit, efficacious. There are almost as many people who will 
buy a condemned book out of curiosity as there are who buy a book because theif 
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favorite magazine has reviewed it favorably. But that is neither here nor there, if 
your publishers think they can by threats force me to write a lot of colorless com- 
monplace, mendacious balderdash about a book of alleged poetry that they have 
published at the deluded author’s expense, they are wofully mistaken. The 
asininity of the supposition, no matter how dignified, is too patent to even require 
remarks. When! wish any one’s advice as to how and what to write, I shall feel free 
to ask for it. lam sorry that 1 am the cause of your paying your piano bill, but 
otherwise | am unable to condole with you.’’ 


THE professional book reviewer is a writer of the most versatile and genuine 

accomplishments with the smallest amount of recognition. The average 
reader who runs through the review of a new book ina standard journal never 
pauses to consider the merits of the review. If that is well done, the author of 
the book under review gets the credit. And yet only too often there is more 
ability and originality displayed in the review, than in the book under review. 
The reviewer not only possesses a knowledge of contemporary and past literature, 
but he has a lawyer’s mind, a command of epigram, a capability to paint a strong 
picture with a few strokes of the brush, and a distinct charm of style. If all these 
qualities are given free rein and the reviewer is given the right to sign his reviews, 
they may become essays and he, famous, like Charles Lamb, Thomas De Quincey, 
Heinrich Heine, William Hazlitt, or George Saintsbury. 

The reviewer not only sees the perspective of things, their true proportion, but 
he fully realizes the true responsibilities of literature. His review is a lesson alike 
to the author and the public. But the reviewer that is bound down to certain 
honeyed expressions and cast iron publishing house rules becomes in time the veriest 
hack. 

The Office Boy: ‘‘ Proof.’’ 
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EVOLUTION 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE HAWAIIAN 


HEN the Hawaiian pilgrim fathers first 
landed on the lonely coast of Hawaii 
from their long and exhausting ocean 
voyage in their canoes decked with mats 
and rigged with mat sails, it was for them 
a new departure in government and 
social and industrial economy. Their 
past, with its myths of origin, its legends 
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of struggle and wanderings, its faiths and 
customs, and rites and ceremonies, its les- 
sons of victory and defeat, its successes 
over nature, was still their present 
authority and paramount influence, as 
they feebly began a new social enter- 
prise upon the desolate yet grand and 
beautiful shores of their new inheritance. 
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Their past still held them through its 
venerable sanctions, and yet they were 
free in the freedom of a new and unoccu- 
pied land to add to its accumulations and 
to improve on its lessons. 

We may imagine that the remnant of 
the freight of their storm-worn canoes 
included a few household idols, a live pig 
or two, some emaciated chickens, a sur- 
viving bread fruit plant, and how and 
other seeds. There were women as well 
as men in the company; the little children 
had succumbed to the hardships of the 
voyage, which was undertaken to escape 
the indignities and confiscations incident 
to the status of a defeated party in tribal 
warfare. 

These people, lean and half 
famished, gladly and with 
fresh courage took possession 


of their new world. As soon 


as they recovered thei 
strength they built a /eiau 


(temple) and sacrificed to their 
gods. 

After a little exploration 
they settled in a deep valley 
sheltered by steep cliffs and 
watered by an abundant 
stream of clear water abound- 


in fish and shrimps. At 
the mouth of the gorge was 
the sea, where there were 
shellfish, crabs, and a variety 
of fish. Fruits of various kinds 
flourished on the _ hillsides, 
with some of which they were 
acquainted, while others were 
new to them. They found 
varieties of the hapa (native 
cloth) plant, and understand- 
ing the process of making its 
bark into cloth, they restored 
their wardrobe, which had for 
the most part disappeared in 
the vicissitudes of the voy- 
age.. They also discovered the faro 
(Arum esculentum) growing wild in moun- 
tain streams, which they hailed as an 
old friend, feeling that now their satis- 
faction with their new home was com- 
plete. The cultivation of this was begun 
at once as a field or dry land crop, as had 
been the practice in the home land, but 
as time went on and some crops failed for 
want of rain, irrigation was used, until 
at length, it may have been generations 
after, the present method of cultivating 
the crop in permanent patches of stand- 
ing water became established. This 
result was greatly favored by the abund- 
ance of running water which was a 
feature of the country. 
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Children were born and grew up and 
intermarried, and the colony grew and 
prospered. Exploring parties went out 
from time to time and other watered val- 
leys were found, and bays and reefs rich 
in fishing resources. As the community 
began to crowd the limited area of the 
valley which was their first resting place, 
one and another of 
these newly discov- 
ered and favored lo- 
calities was settled, 
generally by a family 
consisting of the par- 
ents and grown up 
boys and girls. And 
now and then new 
companies of exiles 
from the _ southern 
islands found their 
weary way over the 
ocean, bringing per- 
haps later customs 
and adding new gods 
to the Hawaiian pan- 
theon. So Hawaii was 
gradually populated, 
and when its best lo- 
calities were occu- 
pied, Maui began to 
be colonized, and then 
its adjacent islands,un- 
til the whole group was 
stocked with people. 

There may have 
been a few chiefs in 
the pioneer company 
who largely directed 
the affairs of the colo- 
ny, and whose de- 
scendants furnished 
chiefs for the growing 
demands ot the 
branch colonies. 
Among the new arri- 
vals also 


were occa- 


“ie = ‘ San TAP ‘S 





sional chiefs that were hospitably wel- 
comed and accredited as such and accorded 
corresponding position and influence. It 
is also probable that in the very early 
period when chiefs were scarce the head 
men of some of the settlements that had 
branched off from the parent colony 
acquired the rank of chiefs, from the im- 
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portance of their positions and the influ- 
ence which their authority over the lands 
of their respective settlements naturally 
gave them. Such acquired rank 
scended to their children, in some cases 
doubtless with an increase of dignity due 
to marriages with women of chief rank; 


de- 


and so some new families of chiefs origi- 
nating from the common people, or 
makaainanas, were established. 

This early period of Hawaiian history 
fora number of generations was a time 
of industrial enterprise and peaceful and 
prosperous 
growth. There 
was no occa- 
sion for fight- 


ing, for there 
was land and 
water enough 


for all and ev- 
ery one was 
busiiy employ- 
ed. It was the 


golden age of 
Hawaii. There 


were (faboos in- 
deed, but only 
religious ones. 
No chief 
powerful 
enough yet to 
proclaim taboos 
for political purposes, nor had the neces- 
sities for political ¢zboos yetarisen. The 
arts {prospered; the Hawaiian canoe 
developed; the manufacture of Aapa flour- 
ished and made progress in the direction 
of variety of fabric and its esthetic decora- 
tion; royal garments of bird’s feathers 
were manufactured; implements of stone 
and cf wood for mechanical and industrial 
work were invented and improved upon; 
and great engineering enterprises were 
undertaken, such as the irrigating systems 
of Wahiawa, Kapaa, and Kilauea, on the 


was 
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Island of Kauai, and great seawalls en- 
closing bays and reefs for fish ponds, such 
as the one at Huleia, on Kauai, and at 
many other places all over the Islands. 
The antiquity of some of these is so great 
that even tradition fails to account for 
their origin, as in the case of the parallel 
irrigating ditches at Kilauea, on Kauai, 
the digging of which is attributed by the 
Hawaiians to the fabled moo, or dragon, 
and the deep-water fish-pond wall at the 
Huleia River on Kauai, which is supposed 
to have been built by the Menehunes,— 
the fabled race 
of dwarfs, dis- 
tinguished for 
cunning indus- 
try and me- 
chanical and 
engineering 
skili and intel- 
ligence. In re- 
ality they were 
the pioneers of 


the Hawalian 
race who took 
complete in- 
dustrial and 
peaceful pos- 
session of the 
country, and 


this early pe- 

riod is distinct- 
ly the age of the Menehunes, or skillful 
workers. 

Principles of land tenure developed 
slowly through this period, probably 
from some form of the patriarchal sys- 
tem into a system of tribal or communal 
ownership. There was land enough for 
everyone, and holdings at first were 
based upon possession and use. As in 
the irrigating customs of the Hawaiians,— 
where there was an abundance of water, 
every taro grower used it freely and at 
all times according to his own conveni- 
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ence, and there were no regulations, but 
in those localities where the water sup- 
ply was limited, strict rules for its distri- 
bution grew up,—so when the land was 
not occupied, there was freedom in its 
use, it being easier to locate new hold- 
ings than to quarrel about old ones. But 
as land irrigation developed, requiring 
permanent and costly improvements in 
the way of irrigating ditches and the 
building of terraces on the valley slopes 
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population increased and the best lands 
became occupied; the increasing demand 
gave them a market value,— so to speak, 


—which gave rise to disputes over 
boundaries. Although such feuds, some- 


times attended with personal violence, 
favored the development of the later 
feudalism of the Hawaiians, yet the early 
period, containing many of the features 
of tribal government and land tenure 
common to the Samoans, Fijians, and 
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for the foundation of taro patches, such 
improved localities acquired a_ special 
value, and the more real sense of owner- 
ship in land, which is based upon an in- 
vestment of labor in the soil beyond the 
amount required for the cultivation of a 
crop, began. A quality of this ownership 
was necessarily permanence, because of 
the permanence of the improvements 
that created it. 

Another element of tenure arose as the 


Maories of New Zealand, probably lasted 
for a jong time, with a gradual develop- 
ment of the principle of ownership in land 
and descent from parent to child subject 
to the tribal control, until it was perhaps 
radically and violently interrupted by the 
turbulent times beginning in the thir- 
teenth century, and lasting till the con- 
quest of the group by Kamehameha I. 
This was a period of internecine warfare 
promoted by the ambition of chiefs for 
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political power and personal aggrandize- 
ment, and was most favorable to the 
growth of feudalism, which rapidly took 
the place of the previous political status. 

As was inevitable under the new con- 
ditions, the importance and influence of 
the chiefs was greatly increased, to the 
immediate prejudice of the rights and 
privileges of the people, who were op- 
pressively taxed in support of the wars 
brought on by the whim of their respec- 
tive rulers, or to defend them from the 
attacks of ambitious rivals. The grow- 
ing necessity for protection of life and 
property caused everyone 
to attach himself closely to 
some chief, who afforded 
such protection in consider- 
ation of service and a por- 
tion of the produce of the 
Then the chiefs, as 
their power increased, be- 
gan to levy contributions 
of supplies arbitrarily, until 
it came to pass that the 
chief was the owner of the 
whole of the products of the 
soil, and of the entire ser- 


soil. 


vices of the people, and so 
it was a_ natural 
that he 


conse- 


quence became 





finally the owner also 
of the soil itself. These 
results, which were 
hastened by the con- 
stant wars of. this peri- 
od, were yet of slow 
growth. The small val- 
ley and district sover- 
eignties one by one dis- 
appeared in the clutch 
of rising warrior chiefs, 





who thus added to 
their dominions and 
power. As such prin- 
cipalities became for- 
midable, it became necessary for the 
remaining smaller chiefdoms to ally 


themselves to some one of them. And 
so this process went on until each island 
was at length under the control of its 
high chief, and then finally the whole 
group passed under the sovereignty of 
Kamehameha I., and the feudal pro- 
gram was complete. 

During this period the control of the 
land became very firmly established in 
the ruling chiefs, who reserved what por- 
tions they pleased for their own use, and 
divided the rest among the leading chiefs 
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subject to them. The position of the lat- 
ter was analogous to that of the barons of 
European feudalism. They furnished 
supplies to their sovereign, and in case of 
war were expected to take the field with 
what fighting men their estates could 
furnish. These barons held almost des- 
potic sway over their special domains, 
apportioning the land among their fol- 
lowers according to the whim of the 
moment or the demands of policy, or 
farming it out under their special agents, 
the konohikis, whose oppressive severity 
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It is evident that this status was, for 
the time being, disastrous and destructive 
to all popular rights in land that may 
have previously existed. If there was 
formerly anything like succession in 
tenure from father to son and tribal own- 
ership, such holdings were now utterly 
destroyed, and the cultivators of the soil 
were without rights of cultivation or even 
of habitation. ‘‘The country was full of 
people who were /emo, that is, dispos- 
sessed of their lands at the caprice of a 
chief. Three words from a new to a 
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in dealing with the actual cultivators of 
the soil was notorious. Thus the occu- 
pancy of land had now become entirely 
subject to the will of the ruling chief, who 
not only had the power to give but also 
to take-away at his royal pleasure. This 
despotic control over land developed 
in the direction of greater severity rather 
than toward any recognition of the sub- 
jects’ rights, and it finally became an 
established custom for a chief who suc- 
to the sovereign power, even 
peacefully by inheritance, to re-distribute 
the lands of the realm. 


ceeded 


former konohthi—‘Ua hemo oe’ (you are 
removed) — would dispossess a thousand 
unoffending people and send them house- 
less and homeless to find their makamakas 
(friends) in other valleys.’’ (Alexander’s 
reply to Bishop Staley). 

The re-distribution of lands upon the 
accession of a ruling chief was naturally 
carried out with great severity when his 
accession was the result of civil war 
between rival factions or the triumph of 
an invading army. In the case of a 
peaceful accession of a young chief to 
sovereign power, the re-distribution was 
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mainly to his personal friends and com- 
panions, and was less complete than in the 


case of a revolution of force. Very influ- 
ential men of the previous reign would 
not be disturbed, both because it would 
be dangerous and impolitic to do so, and 
because their assistance was desired. A 
curious survival of this feudal custom of 
re-distribution of power and land upon 
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the accession of a new ruler is 
nizable in the equally reprehensible 
sentiment of modern politics, expressed 
in the well-known words, ‘‘to the victors 
belong the spoils.’’ 

When Kamehameha I. conquered the 
group, excepting the Island of Kauai, 
which was accomplished only after the 
most desperate fighting, his success car- 


recog- 
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ried with it the fullest and severest ap- 
plication of this custom, and it meant to 
his defeated enemies loss of all political 
power and of the lands which were the 
basis of such power. The island of 
Kauai, through the treaty of annexation 
between the king of. that island, Kau- 
maulii, and Kamehameha, might have 
escaped such misfortunes but for the 
rebellion of Humehume, the son of Kau- 
maulii, some years later, which, being 
suppressed, subjected the insurgent chiefs 
to the rigorous rule of confiscation of their 
lands and the annihilation of their politi- 
cal influence. 

Thus Kamehameha became at last, 
through these feudal customs and by 
virtue of his conquest, the fountain head 
of land tenures for the whole group. The 
principles adopted by the Land Commis- 
sion in 1847 opens with the following 
statement :— 

**When the Islands were conquered by Kame- 
hameha I. he followed the examples of his pre- 
decessors and divided the lands among his 
principal warrior chiefs, retaining, however, a 
portion in his hands to be cultivated or managed 
by his own immediate servants or attendants. 
Each principal chief divided his lands anew, and 
gave’ them out to an inferior order of chiefs 
or persons of rank, by whom they were 
subdivided again and again, passing through 
the hands of four, five, or six persons, from the 
king down to the lowest class of tenants. All 
these persons were considered to have rights in 
the lands or productions of them. The propor- 
tions of these rights were not very clearly defined, 
but were, nevertheless, universally acknowl- 
edged. 

During Kamehameha’s long and vigor- 
ous reign, affairs became settled to an 
extent to which the country had been 
unaccustomed. Long and undisturbed 
possession of their lands by chiefs was a 
preparation for the development of a 
sentiment favorable to permanent indi- 
vidual rights in land. Such a sentiment 
had become well defined in the mind of 
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Kamehameha before his death, and may 
be regarded as the seed germ of a system 
of land tenures which afterwards devel- 
oped. 

Many of those who have been inter- 
ested in this subject have been accus- 
tomed to regard the idea of private rights 
in !and in these Islands as one of foreign 
introduction during the reign of Kame- 
hameha IIl.,at which time the remarkable 
change from feudal to private real estate 
control took place. But the landed 
reforms of that reign were the results of 
causes which had been long and power- 
fully at work. The century plant had 
slowly grown, but when its full time 
came it swiftly and abundantly blos- 
somed. 

At the meeting of chiefs at Honolulu 
upon the arrival of the frigate Blonde in 
1852 with the remains of Kamehameha 
Il. and his wife, to consider the question 
of the succession to the throne and other 
matters, as reported in the ‘‘Voyage of 
the Blonde,’’ page 152 and following, 
Kalaimoku, the agent, in his address to 
the council, referred to the inconveni- 
ences arising from the reversion of lands 
to the king on the death of their occu- 
pants,— a custom partially revived under 
Kamehameha II., but which it had been 
the object of Kamehameha I. to exchange 
for that of hereditary succession. This 
project of their great king he proposed to 
adopt as the law, excepting in such cases 
as when a chief or landholder should in- 
fringe the laws,— then his land should be 
forfeited and himself tabooed. Several 
chiefs at once exclaimed, —‘‘ All the laws 
of the great Kamehameha were good; let 
us have the same!”’ 

Lord Byron, Captain of the Blonde, 
presented the council some written sug- 
gestions in regard to the administration 
of affairs which are contained in the fol- 
lowing article:— 
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That the lands which are now held by the 
chiefs shall not be taken from them, but shall 
descend to their legitimate children, except in 
cases of rebellion, and then all their property 
shall be forfeited to the King. 

The account proceeds as follows, (page 


157):— 

These hints, it will be at once perceived, are 
little more than a recommendation quietly to pur- 
sue the old habits and regulations of the Islands. 
Kamehameha I. had begun to establish the her- 
editary transmission of estates, and Lord Byron’s 
notice only adds the sanction of the British name 
to it. 

This principle adopted previous to the 
reign of Kamehameha Ill. greatly influ- 
enced the progress of events. 

When after the death of King Kame- 
hameha I. his son Liholiho, came to the 
throne as Kamehameha II., the adminis- 
tration of the government was shared by 
him with Kaahumanu, the Auhina nui 
(a premier or minister having a veto on 
the king’s acts), one of Kamehameha’s 
widows and a woman of great force of 
character. It was the desire of Kameha- 
meha Il. to make a re-distribution of the 
lands of the realm according to custom, 
but \aahumanu was opposed to it, and 
her influence together with the united 
strength of the landed interests which 
had become firmly established in the 
chiefs during the long reign of Kameha- 
meha I. was too strong for him, and be- 
yond a few assignments among his inti- 
mate friends, he relinquished his purpose. 
The distribution of lands therefore by 
Kamehameha I. remained for the most 
part as a permanent settlement of the 
landed interests of the kingdom, to be 
afterwards modified in favor of the com- 
mon people of the government, but never 
ignored. 

During the period from the distribution 
of lands by King Kamehameha I., about 
1795, till the year 1839, the sovereign 
held a feudal authority over the whole 
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landed estate of the kingdom, which {n- 
cluded the right, as above set forth, 
summarily to cancel the rights in the 
lands of any chief or commoner. There 
was a growing tendency, however, dur- 
ing this period toward the provision in 
favor of the descent of lands from parent 
to child adopted by the chiefs upon the 
return of the Blonde, and the feudal right 
of the sovereign over the land of the sub- 
ject was more rarely exercised as time 
went on. Increasing security in tenure 
led to increasing activity in land trans- 
actions. Chiefs transferred lands to 
others and they became a marketable 
commodity; there was buying and selling, 
—some speculating. The sovereign gave 
away and sold lands here and there. 
Foreigners became landholders. Still 
there was no permanence in the tenure, 
the enactment by the chiefs at the time 
of the Blonde being in the nature rather 
of an expression of an opinion than a 
binding law. The kingdom was then 
under the regency of Kaahumanu and 
Kalanimoku, and Kamehameha III., being 
still a minor, was not a party to this pro- 
vision and it was not regarded as bind- 
ing upon him. 

The status of land matters at this time 
was similar to that which existed in Eng- 
land after the Norman conquest, but 
there the progress of events, owing 
undoubtedly to the influence of a foreign 
civilization, was far more rapid than here. 
The possession of land by foreigners with 
strong governments back of them, repre- 
sented here by men-of-war and zealous 
consuls, had a stimulating effect upon this 
movement. It was a transition period; 
the strength of the feudal despotism was 
fast waning and there was as yet nothing 
of a positive nature to take its place. 
This uncertainty in regard to land was a 
serious obstacle to material progress. 
The large landholders--the chiefs and 
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some to whom they had given or sold 
their lands-—Telt a degree of security in 
their holdings through the growing senti- 
ment toward permanent occupation 
and hereditary succession; but this was 
insufficient to place land matters upon a 
satisfactory footing and to justify exten- 
sive outlays in permanent imprcvements. 
Moreover, that class of occupiers of land 
known as tenants, which class included 
a large proportion of the common people, 
was still in a condition which had scarcely 
felt the favorable influences which had 
begun to improve the status of the chiefs. 
They were hardly recognized as having 
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ing in this period, including some of the 
early missionaries, that it was a feature 
of the times that large numbers of home- 
less natives were wandering about the 
country. This want of security in the 
profits of land cultivation led many to 
attach themselves to the persons of the 
chiefs as hangers on, whereby they 
might be at least fed in return for the 
desultory services which they were called 
upon to perform. This practice of hang- 
ing-on, or following a chief for the sake of 
food, was a feature of the perfected feud- 
alism, when insecurity of land tenure was 
at its height, and the word defining it, — 





A GROUP OF HAWAIIAN BOYS. 


civil rights, although they enjoyed free- 
dom of movement and were not attached 
to any particular lands as belongings of 
the soil. If a man wanted a piece of land 
to live on and cultivate, he had to pay for 
it by a heavy rent in the shape of weekly 
labor for his landlord, with the additional 
liability of being called upon to assist in 
work of a public character, such as build- 
ing a heiau or making a road or fish-pond 
seawall. With all this, the tenant was 
liable to be ejected from his holding with- 
out notice or a chance of redress. That 


this defenseless condition of the common 
people was rigorously taken advantage of 
by the landholding chiefs and their kono- 
hikis, we have the evidence of those liv- 





hoopilimeaai, probably originated at that 
period. 

In 1833, Kamehameha IIl., then 
twenty years old, assumed the throne, 
and soon became deeply interested in 
public affairs. .In many ways the un- 
satisfactory status of land matters was 
pressed upon his attention. The growing 
sentiment towards permanence in tenure 
powerfully influenced. the situation. The 
defenseless and wretched condition of the 
common people in regard to their holdings 
appealed to his humanity and to his sense 
of responsibility as their ruler. The incon- 
sistency of his sovereign control of all the 
lands of the kingdom with any progress 
based upon the incoming tide of civiliza- 
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tion became more and more evident every 
day. 

The increasing demand among foreign- 
ers for the right to buy and hold land was 
an element of importance at this national 
crisis and doubtless had much to do in 
hastening the course of events. The 
King not only consulted the great chiefs 
of the realm, who certainly were in favor 
of permanence in tenure for themselves, 
but he also conferred with foreigners on 
the subject. In 1863 Commodore Kennedy 
and Captain Hollins visited Honolulu in 
the United States ships Peacock and Enter- 
prise, and during their stay held confer- 
ences with the chiefs, in which the ques- 
tion of land tenure was discussed. In 
1837, Captain Bruce of the British frigate 
Imogene had several meetings with the 
chiefs in regard to matters of government, 
when, in all probability, land matters 
were considered. The influence of Mr. 
Richards, for a long time the confidential 
adviser of the chiefs, was undoubtedly 
very great with the King in leading his 
mind to the definite conclusion that he 
reached in 1839, in which year, on the 
7th day of June, he proclaimed a Bill of 
Rights which has made his name illustri- 
ous and the day on which it was an- 
nounced worthy of being forever com- 
memorated by the Hawaiian people. 
This document, though showing in its 
phrases the influence of Anglo-Saxon 
principles of liberty, ofgRobert Burns 
and the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, is especially interesting and 
impressive as the Hawaiian Magna 
Charta, not wrung from an unwilling 


sovereign by force of arms, but the 


free surrender of despotic power by a 
wise and generous ruler, impressed and 
influenced by the logic of events, by the 
needs of his people, and by the princi- 
ples of the new civilization that was 
dawning on his land. 
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The following is a translation of this en- 
lightened and munificent royal grant :— 


God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on the earth in unity and blessed- 
ness. God hath also bestowed certain rights 
alike on all men and all chiefs, and all people of 
all lands. 

These are some of the rights which He has 
given alike to every man and every chief of cor- 
rect deportment: life, limb, liberty, freedom from 
oppression, the earnings of his hands and the 
productions of his mind,— not, however, to those 
who act in violation of the laws. 

God has already established government and 
rule for the purpose of peace; but in making laws 
for the nation, it is by no means proper to enact 
laws for the protection of the rulers only, with- 
out also providing protection for their subjects; 
neither is it proper to enact laws to enrich the 
chiefs -only, without regard to enriching their 
subjects also, and hereafter there shall by no 
means be any laws enacted which are at vari- 
ance with what is above expressed, neither - shall 
any tax be assessed, nor any service or labor re- 
quired of any man in a manner which is at vari- 
ance with the above sentiments. 

The above sentiments are hereby proclaimed 
for the purpose of protecting alike both the peo- 
ple and the chiefs of all these islands while they 
maintain acorrect deportment; that no chief may 
be able to oppress any subject; but that chiefs 
and people may enjoy the same protection under 
one and the same law. 

Protection is hereby secured to the persons 
of all people, together with their lands, 
their building lots, and all their property, 
while they conform to the laws of the 
kingdom, and nothing whatever shall be 
taken from any individual except by express pro- 
vision of the laws. Whatever chief shall act 
perseveringly in violation of this declaration shall 
no longer remain a chief of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the same shall be true of the governors, offi- 
cers, and all land agents. But if anyone who is 
disposed should change his course and regulate 
his conduct by law, it shall then be in the power 
of the chiefs to reinstate him in the place he occu- 
pied previous to his being deposed. 


It will be seen that this Bill of Rights 
left much to be done in defining the rights 
in land granted by it. It appears by the 
constitution enacted by the King, the 
kuthina nut, or premier, and the chiefs the 

















following year, that the feudal right of 
controlling transfers of land was still re- 
tained in the sovereign, in the following 
words: — 

Kamehameha I. was the founder of the king- 
dom, and to him belonged all the land from one 
end of the islands to the other, though it was 
not his own private property. It belonged to the 
chiefs and people in common} of whom Kameha- 
meha I. was the head and had the management 
of the landed property. Wherefore there was 
not formerly, and is not now, any person who 
could or can convey away the smallest portion of 
land without the consent of one who had, or has, 
the direction of the kingdom. 

The Bill of Rights promoted activity in 
land matters, and for the next few years 
difficulties arising from land disputes 
pressed upon the King, producing great 
confusion and even endangering the 
autonomy of the kingdom. In 1841, 
Ladd & Company, the pioneers in sugar 
cultivation in this country, obtained from 
the King a franchise that gave them the 
privilege of leasing any unoccupied lands 
for one hundred years at a low rental. 
This franchise was afterward transferred 
to a Belgian colonization company of 
which Ladd & Company were partners, 
under circumstances that made a good 
deal of trouble for the. Hawaiian govern- 
ment before the~matter finally disap- 
peared from Hawaiian politics. The in- 
timidation of the King by Lord Paulet, 
captain of the British frigate Carysfort, 
under which the provisional cession of 
the country to England was made in 1843, 
was based largely upon a land claim of 
Mr. Charlton, an Englishman, which was 
regarded by the King as illegal, but 
which he finally endorsed under Paulet’s 
threat of bombarding Honolulu. These 


troubles naturally developed among the 
Hawaiians an opposition to the policy 
of allowing foreigners to acquire land 
which, in 1845, reached the definite stage 
of political agitation and petitions to the 
government. 
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During these years of undefined rights, 
the common people were protected in 
their holdings by law to a certain extent, 
but their tenure was based mainly upon 
their industrious cultivation of their lands, 
except as to house-lots, and the payment 
of rent in labor. The question of the pro- 
portionate interests of the King, the 
chiefs, and the common people, in the 
lands of the kingdom was one of great 
difficulty. As we have seen the Consti- 
tution of 1840 distinctly recognized such 
a community of interest, but Hawaiian 
precedents threw no light upon the prob- 
lem of division. It had been a new de- 
parture to admit that the people had any 
inherent right to the soil, and now to 
carry out that principle required the 
adoption of methods entirely foreign to 
the traditions of Hawaiian feudalism. 

In this transition time the necessity of 
an organized government separate from 
the person of the king became apparent 
to the chiefs, and this was carried out by 
three comprehensive acts in 1845, 1846, 
and 1847. The first, ‘‘to organize the 
Executive Ministry of the Hawaiian 
Islands’; the second, ‘‘to organize the 
Executive Departments of the Hawaiian 
Islands’’; and the third, ‘‘to organize the 
Judiciary Department of the Hawaiian 
Islands.’’ As soon as the existence of a 
responsible government detached from 
the person of the king became an accepted 
feature of the political system, it was 
felt that in some way or other the gov- 
ernment ought to have public lands and 
become the source of land titles. At this 
inception the government as a distinct 
organization was possessed of no landed 
property; it may be said to have hada 
right to that portion of the King’s interest 
in the landed property of the kingdom 
which he held in his official capacity, in 
distinction from that which belonged to 
him in his private capacity; but this was 
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a mere theoretic right, dimly recognized 
at first, and only after innumerable diffi- 
culties and fruitless expedients was it 
finally developed and carried out in the 
great mahele, or division of lands between 
the King, chiefs, and people, in 1848. 
Elaborate laws were made for the pur- 
chase of land by the government from 
private landholders, which do not appear 
to have added materially to the public 
domain. 

The act to organize the Executive De- 
partment contained a statute establishing 
a Board of Royal Commissioners to Quiet 
Land Titles. Thisstatute was passed De- 
cember roth, 1845. It was a tentative 
scheme to solve the land problem, and 
though not in itself sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for the situation, it was in the right 
direction, and led, through the announce- 
ment of principles of land tenure by the 
commission, which were adopted by the 
Legislature, to a better understanding of 
the subject, and finally, in the latter part 
of 1887, to the enactment by the King 
and Privy Council of rules for the division 
of the lands of the kingdom, which, with 
the statute creating the Land Commission 
and the principles adopted by them, 
formed a complete and adequate provis- 
ion for the adjustment of all recognized 
interests in land on the basis of the new 
departure in the principles of tenure. 

At the time of the creation of the 
Board of Commissioners to Quiet Land 
Titles and up to the enactment of rules by 
the Privy Council for land division, the 
nation was still feeling its way through 
the maze of the difficult questions that 
were pressing upon it in this great reform 
in land matters. Each step it made 
threw light upon the path for the next 
one. The rapidity with which this re- 
form was accomplished must be at- 
tributed not only to the wisdom and 
fidelity of the advisers of the nation, but 
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largely to the earnestness and patriotism 
of the King and chiefs, who cheerfully 
made great sacrifices of authority and in- 
terest for the sake of a satisfactory solu- 
tion of these questions. 

The Commissioners to Quiet Land 
Titles were authorized to consider claims 
to land from private individuals, acquired 
previous to the passage of the act creat- 
ing the Commission. This included 
natives who were in the occupancy of 
holdings under the conditions of use or 
payment of rent in labor, and also both 
natives and foreigners who had received 
land from the king or chiefs in the way 
of grants. The awards of the board were 
binding upon the government if not ap- 
pealed from, and entitled the claimant to 
a lease or a royal patent, according to the 
terms of the award, the royal patent 
being based upon the payment of a com- 
mutation of one quarter or one third of 
the unimproved value of the land, which 
commutation was understood to purchase 
the interest of the government in the 
soil. 

The principles adopted by the Land 
Commission use the words King and gov- 
ernment interchangeably, and failed to 
reach any adjudication if the separate 
rights of the King in distinction from 
those of the government in the public 
domain, or in other words they failed to 
define the King’s public or official inter- 
ests in distinction from his private rights, 
although they fully recognized the dis- 
tinction. There was, however, an implied 
apportionment of these two _ interests 
through the proceedings by which an occu- 
pying claimant obtained an _allodial title. 
The commission decided that their 
authority coming from the King to award 
lands represented only his private inter- 
ests in the lands claimed. Therefore, as 
the further payment of the claimant as a 
condition of his receiving a title in fee 
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simple from the government was one third 
of the original value of the land, it fol- 
lows that the King’s private interest was 
an undived two thirds, leaving an undi- 
vided one third belonging to the govern- 
ment as such. 

The commission also decided that there 
were but three classes of vested or origi- 
nal rights in land, which were in the 
King or government, the chiefs, and the 
people, and these three classes of inter- 
est were about equal in extent. 

The Land Commission began to 
work February 11th, 1846, and made 
great progress in adjudicating claims of 
the common people, but its powers were 
not adequate to dispose of the still un- 
settled questions between the King, the 
chiefs, and the government, though it 
must be admitted that it made progress 
in that direction. Neither were the 
chiefs ready to submit their claims to its 
decision. 

After earnest efforts between the King 
and chiefs to reach a settlement of these 
questions, the rules already referred to 
were unanimously adopted by the King 
and chiefs in Privy Council, December 
18th, 1847. These rules, which were 
drawn up by Judge Lee, embodied the 
following points:—The King should re- 
tain his private lands as his individual 
property, to descend to his heirs and suc- 
cessors; the remainder of the landed prop- 
erty to be divided equally between the 
government, the chiefs, and the common 
people. 

So the land was all held at this time by 
the King, the chiefs, and their tenants, 
this division involved the surrender by 
the chiefs of a third of their lands to the 
government, or a payment in lieu there- 
of in money, as had already been re- 
quired of the tenant landholders. A com- 
mittee of which Doctor Judd was chair- 
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man was appointed to carry out the 
division authorized by the Privy Council, 
and the work was completed in forty 
days. The division between the King 
and the chiefs was effected through par- 
tition deeds signed by both parties; the 
chiefs then went before the Land Com- 
mission and received awards for the lands 
thus partitioned off to them, and after- 
wards many of them commuted for the 
remaining one third interest of the gov- 
ernment by a surrender of a portion. 

After the division between the King 
and the chiefs was finished, he again 
divided the lands that had been sur- 
rendered to him between himself and the’ 
government, the former being known 
thereafter as crown lands and the latter 
as government lands. 

This division with the remaining work 
of the Land Commission completed the 
great land reform, the first signal of 
which was announced by Kamehameha 
Ill. in his Declaration of Rights, June 7, 
1839. A brief ten years had been suf- 
ficient for the Hawaiian nation to break 
down the hoary traditions and venerable 
customs of the past, and to climb the 
difficult path, from a selfish feudalism to 
equal rights, from royal control of all the 
public domain to present proprietorship 
and fee simple titles for poor and for rich. 
It came quickly and without bloodshed 
because the nation was ready for it. 
Foreign intercourse, hostile and friendly, 
and the spirit of a Christian civilization 
had an educating influence upon the 
eager nation united by the genius of 
Kamehameha I., with its brave and intel- 
ligent warrior chiefs resting from the con- 
quest of arms, their exuberant energies 
free for the conquest of new ideas. With 
rare wisdom, judgment, and patriotism, 
they proved equal to the demands of the 


time upon them. 
Sanford B. Dole. 














HE cautious business man in negotiat- 

ing for an investment of any kind, 
will very carefully consider the chances of 
loss or gain before concluding the bargain. 
He will look at the price to be paid and 
ascertain if the property is worth the sum 
asked, studying as a measure of value, 
its present income and the possibility of 
increasing the same. As the same rule 
applies somewhat to national enterprises, 
the United States in dealing with the 
question of the annexation of Hawaii 
will naturally be moved to some extent 
by similar considerations. 

In treating with the subject from this 
standpoint, all discussion of the strategic 
importance of the Hawaiian group to the 
United States— about which much has 
been said— will be left out, and this paper 
will be confined solely to the matter of 
pecuniary inducements for annexation of- 
fered by Hawaii to the United States, 
with the hope of removing the objection 
of those who are opposed to the annexa- 
tion of the two countries from fear that 
the acquisition of Hawaii by the United 
States would mean a new and constant 
bill of expense for all future time. 

it can be shown beyond a question that 
the United States would not only get 
more than a quid pro quo, but that the 
Islands can be made, if they are not al- 
ready, a revenue producing property. 

Not only are the Islahds so placed that 
a large number of Americans can find a 
home in a climate unsurpassed in any 
part of the world, and make a comfort- 
able living by raising coffee, and other 
tropical products that will in time be suf- 
ficient to supply the whole western coast 
of America without coming into compe- 
tition with any part of the United States, 
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but this valuable territory can be secured 
without any expense to the United 
States, but on the contrary with a ma- 
terial gain to its revenues. 

Should annexation take place, it is fair 
to presume that the United States would 
assume the indebtedness of these Islands, 
and at the same time take possession of 
their assets and income. 

In taking over the debts and current 
expenses of the Islands the questions 
naturally arise,—What will the United 
States get in return in the way of assets? 
—and, Will the revenue be sufficient. to 
make the Islands self-supporting? 

The following statement of government 
property is made up from the report of 





the Minister of Finance, Hon. S. M. 
Damon, of March 31, 1894:— 
Value Government Lands................$2,075,300 
Value Crown Land................0...c0000+ 2,314,250 

i $4,389,550.00 
Judiciary — ILaw Books, Furniture, etc ........... 23,575.00 
Foreign Office,— Military Supplies, Furniture, 

GiB scccccsstusecensnes: ssesscnentnenmnapilipnaneninsectsesenneess 70,571.00 
Interior Department,— Records Furniture,etc. 166,190.66 
a Department, — Maps, Surveys, books, 

pepeneneneepecconien. Seunntens cnmeusissnapsthesiqsmessenuntes 256,450.00 
Public Works,— Government Buildings, etc..... 951,150.00 
Public Works,— Electrical Works, Dredger, 
AR cicccscnase cxsenenssth. shosavenenicernecancnecneneate 147,350 00 
Public Works,— Wharves and Buoys............... 143,850.00 
Public Works, — Marine Railway, Seawall, 
Lighthouse. bvseeseunsss <eccatutboasooeeee aéneese teenies 106,250.00 
Public Works, — Bridges..............ccscceeees seeeesesene 116,300.00 
Public aye Engines, Crusher, 
: 16,500.00 
ecccccccess §6 9G GER.CO 
Public Works,— Road Material,  Pecls.............. 63,426.79 
Public Works,— Fire Department, — Engines, 
CBS... .ccrreccccsecorccssccccsereserresocsscoecs scccceccccscsseess 43,747.00 
Furniture, Carriages, Jewels, Plate, etc............ 8,766.50 
Board of Health,— Buildings, Furniture, etc... 107,220.00 
Finance Department — Furniture Safes, etc.... 13,100.00 
Postal Bureau,—Furniture, Stamps, etc............ 45475-67 
— General’s Department,— Furniture, 
pescceceses: coceceses enseesssocbscosvovesscosecsocascocccnseses 12,433.35 

Board of —~-~meedll —— am, « and 
Furniture.. ove a 251,593.39 
$7,410,487.86 
Cash in Government Treasury, March 31, 1894 184,113.53 
DOANE BABB irrccresccese enccerccsene covgscossces ceccecest $7,594,(01.39 


The 


indebtedness of the Hawaiian 
government on December 31, 1894, as 
per statement by the Minister of Finance 
of that date was:— 
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z Coupons AMOUNT 
BONDS. DUE | RATE. PAYABLE. ISSUED. REMARKS. 
Favor Board of Education.. 184/97 | 12% |Semi-annually| $ 46,100.00 | All held by Board Education 
Act June 22, 1868......:0.cc0e0 896 | 9 “ 2,500.00 | 
“* Sept. 27, a 1898 } z “| 1,500.00 | 
“ Aug. 5, - | - »800.00 
= Oct 18, 1886., ao |; 6 - aguainae £200,000 this loan held in Iondon 
** Aug. 15, 1888. 5/20 | 6 * 190,000.00 Account Postal Savings Bank 
* Aug. 15, 1890 1901-2 § o 20,100.00 | Account Postal Savings Bank 
eS I pes 95,000.00 | f 
: ae %o —_ puonsonccsesctsces ee 6 “ 46,800.00 | Depositors only Pos. Savings Bank 
** Jan. 11, 1893 . | thorized 
« Feb. 18, ai eR nae: 5/20 6 April & Oct. 349,000.00 | {pene _ 
$2 833,800.00 
Totai Government Bonds as above .+-$2,833,%00.00 : e j argel 
Total Treasury Notes outstanding _ 65,0C0 00 the present rentals of which can be 4 y 
Total Due Depositors,— Postal Saviugs Bar 686,361.13 increased under annexation, or can be 
Total Debt, December 31, 1894..........+.. -ose00 $3,585, 161.13 disposed of so as to yield a handsome 


Deduct Cash in Treasury............... $302,676.27 
Deduct Cash in Post. Sav. Bank...... 114,304.42 $ 416,980.69 


Net Indebtedness, December 31, 1894......... .$3,168,180.44 


Total Assets March 31, 1894.....cccece cess seereereee+s7y $94,008.39 
Total Liabilities December 31, 1894... .........0...... 3y168,180.44 
Assets Over Linbilities.........000.cccersesecccececses $4,425,420.95 


It will be seen by the above showing 
that after paying all of the obligations of 
the Hawaiian government there is a 
handsome surplus of $4,400,000 and 
over, to which should be added expendi- 
tures made by the government from 
March 31, 1894, to December 31, 1894, 
for permanent improvements, viz:— 


New Wharves and Seawall,—Honolulu.............. 


-~~#23,075-85 
Pe i eisiesnsinteiidcttenstistesiecsiatm dtinanonsin 


«+e 26,677.2) 





Purchase Land for Board of Health...... ; =e 
OEE TI IN BD aiienssccssnseccesensscensscensnnse ins 10,823.86 
Volcano Road 


$73,183.17 

Most of which will add to the present 
revenues from these departments. 

Should any dispute the value of these 
assets, there is no question about the 
value of the government lands which are 
of more than sufficient value alone to 
meet all the indebtedness of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Jacob F. Brown, who fur- 
nished the valuation of the lands, says in 
his report: ‘‘ There are many elements 
which it is very difficult to estimate upon, 
but | think any error would be on the 
side of under, rather than over, valua- 
tion.’ The crown lands are large tracts 
located on all the Islands of the group, 
ve 


revenue in taxes on same. 

To those who are familiar with the 
valuations as given of the property owned 
by the government it is known that they 
are reasonable and fair. As an illustration 
of this statement, it will be noticed that the 
value given to the water works is $476,- 
688. The annual receipts from this de- 
partment amount to $44,000,—the rates 
charged by the government being lower 
than in most cities. Again, the valuation 
placed upon wharves and buoys is $143,- 
850,— the receipts for a year derived from 
these being $25,131. Much might be said 
about the valuation of other properties 
owned by the government, did space al- 
low. A careful investigation might be 
made by a committtee of experts to sat- 
isfy the United States authorities as to 
valuations. 

It is not a wild assertion to make that 
under annexation property of all kinds at 
the Islands would very soon double in 
value, the benefits of which the United 
States would participate in to a large de- 
gree. Just here it may be well to state 
that United States gold coin is the 
currency of the Islands and the only cir- 
culating medium, excepting that we have 
for subsidiary purposes, Hawaiian silver 
coin for amounts under ten dollars, 
amounts over that sum being by law pay- 
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able in gold coin. Of Hawaiian silver 
there was coined in 1883 :— 
$500,0c0 in Dollars, 
350,000 in Half Dollars, 
125,000 in Quarter Dollars, 
25,000 in Dimes. 
$1,000,000 

Of this coin $312,000 is deposited in 
the treasury, against which certificates of 
deposit are issued in amounts of $10, $20, 
$50, and $100; no other bills or bank 
notes are in circulation. All of this 
silver coin, being of the same size, 
weight, and fineness, as United States 
silver coins of the same denominations, 
can be exchanged or re-coined at a trifling 
expense,—so there need be no complica- 
tion in arranging the currency in case of 
annexation. 

We now come to the question as to the 
ability of Hawaii to support itself from its 
revenues and not depend upon the United 
States for any part of it. By again refer- 
ring to the Biennial Report of the Minis- 
ter of Finance of March 31, 1894, it will 
be seen that the estimated receipts from 
all sources for two years to March 31, 
1896, (pp. 76-78) are $3,210,510. 
Estimated receipts for one year would be..............$1,605,255 
Deduct from this amount actual expenses 

for maintaining the Government, 

which per Act passed 26th April, 1894, 

(pp 141-157,) for two years is $1,648,- 

018, and for one year must be...........c000 seeeeeees 824,009 
(Of this amount — $$24,0cq— the sum of 

$169,850 is appropriated for Bureau of 


Public Instruction for one year.) 


Balance Receipts Over Expenses, one year.... $ 781,246 


In the above statement nothing is al- 
lowed for interest on the public debt or 
for any improvements. On the other 
hand, the estimated receipts are based 
upon the present order of things, but 
under annexation would be greatly in- 
creased. It may be well to note that of 


the estimated receipts $534,500 will be 
collected from taxes on present valua- 
tions, the rate of taxation being only one 
per cent, and even at this low rate, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Finance’s Re- 
port (pp. 15 and 16), eighty-one corpora- 
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tions with a paid up capital of $21,937,- 
160, only pay on $10,699,680, so that 
from this source alone there may reason- 
ably be added an increase of $112,374.80 
in taxes on present valuation. Under 
annexation, as has already been said, 
property would increase greatly in value, 
at least fifty per cent, but in all proba- 
bility would double in value, so it would 
be fair to state that from taxes alone 
there would be an increase of at least 
$267,200. 

Another point ought not to be over- 
looked: the estimate of receipts from 
Custom House is based upon a duty of 
ten per cent on most of the importations 
from England and Germany, but if the 
United States rates of duty are levied on 
these goods the amount would no doubt 
be greatly increased, besides which, the 
consumption of many English and German 
goods will also be largely increased, es- 
pecially with a larger foreign population, 
so that the revenue of the Custom House 
would be much larger than is now esti- 
mated, notwithstanding the fact that all! 
imports from the United States of Ameri- 
can manufacture would come in duty 
free. 

Again, under annexation, the cost of 
maintaining the present Hawaiian gov- 
erment ought to be reduced considerably, 
for instance the department of Foreign 
Affairs, which now costs $49,130 a year, 
would be dispensed with altogether, and 
there are other departments where im- 
portant reductions can be made. 


Taking then the balance of receipts over ex- 





NSES AS Given AbOVE ........... ceeeeeeeeees . $ 781,246. 
Adding increased taxes as stated........... ......... 267,200. 
Adding expenses of Foreign Office saved .......... 49,130. 

Would give a Balance Of 0.0... cesceeeeeeeses $1,097,576. 


This, without allowing for any increase 
of receipts from Custom House or allow- 
ance for saving in expenses in depart- 
ments that under annexation would be 


abolished altogether. 
° 
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Praemn Cale ROBB OE oncccecscccccecccses csecscssensanccienn $1,097,576 
Should be deducted Interest on Public Debt, 
say $3,250,000 at 3 per cent per annum 

i EE |S See ee eetee 97,500 

ROS Oi IID OE ices ccccscesviis:cctccsonesimnnn $1,000,676 


from revenue over expenses and interest 
which might be applied, say $500,000 a 
year for internal improvements and an 
equal sum towards improving Pearl River 
harbor and establishing at that point a 
naval station. By so applying $500,000 
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well as estimates of receipts and disburse- 
ments, were not prepared with a view of 
‘*inflating’’ or ‘‘ selling out,’’ but were 
made up mostly by the present Minister 
of Finance after careful and mature de- 
liberation and presented to the councils of 
the nation for operating the government. 
A careful investigation of all the facts 
will prove to any one that these state- 
ments, values, and estimates, are in 








From the OVERLAND MONTHLY, March, 1893. 








“ THE WHOLE BROAD BASIN WAS FILLED TO THE BRIM WITH A TOSSING, ROLLING, FEATHERY MISr’’ 


a year for ten years the United States 
government would gain a valuable prop- 
erty, costing $5,000,000, without taxing 
the United States one dollar, after which 
the same sum ($500,000) couid be applied 
annually ‘until the entire debt assumed 
by the United States is liquidated, and 
that too, without taking any money from 
the United States treasury. 

All of the values given in this paper, as 





every respect conservative and reason- 
able, and it should be apparent to any 
thoughtful person that, with more than 
$4,000,000 of assets over liabilities and 
an annual income of $1,000,000 over ex- 
penses, the opportunity offered the United 
States to annex the Hawaiian Islands is a 
splendid one for the United States and 
should not be refused. 

In the foregoing nothing has been said 
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about the value of Pear River Lagoon to the 
United States asa naval station. The 
cost of dredging the entrance to this har- 
bor and making it accessible for the lar- 
gest ships afloat will not exceed $100,000, 
and as a naval station it has not its equal 
in the Pacific. If it should not be re- 
quired for a naval station, there is no 
doubt but that as soon as the Nicaragua 
Canal is completed, which now seems to 
be but a question of time, Pearl River 
Lagoon will be required for a harbor 
for many of the large fleet of steam- 
ers and sailing vessels that will be 
sure to stop at the Islands, as the harbor 
of Honolulu will not be large enough to 
accommodate them all. This property is 
now estimated by competent judges to be 
worth not less than $5,000,000, and there 
is no doubt but that under circumstances 
above mentioned it would pay a fair rate 
of interest on that valuation for mercan- 
tile purposes alone. In the event of an- 
nexation this valuable lagoon would be- 
come the absolute property of the United 
States, wheréas now it is only under 
lease,the lease to terminate with the pres- 
ent Treaty of Reciprocity between the 
two countries. At the very lowest esti- 
mate it is worth all the United States 
would be asked to assume for the debt of 
Hawaii. 

The foregoing figures are based upon 
the assumption that the United States 
would annex the Islands as a naval sta- 
tion under command of an American ad- 
miral, or as a District similar to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to remain such until a 
sufficient population warrants the admis- 
sion of the Islands as a State. In this 
case it is probable that all of the property 
of the present Republic of Hawaii would 
be turned over to the United States. 
This, however, would be a matter to be 
settled in the negotiations between the 
two governments. 

There is another phase of this subject 
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to be considered, and that is the admis- 
sion of the Islands into the American 
Union as a Territory. Should this plan 
be adopted, it is probable that all public 
and crown lands, as well as all the prop- 
erty now belonging to the present gov- 
ernment of Hawaii, would be retained by 
the local government of the Islands, and 
only the harbors, wharves, Custom 
House and Post Office receipts and In- 
come Tax be appropriated by the United 
States government. The question would 
then be asked, Are the revenues derived 
from these sources sufficient to warrant 
the United States to assume the debt of 
Hawaii? 

It has already been shown that Pearl 
River harbor is of more than sufficient 
value to offset the debt, which is $3,250,- 
000, but should this statement be doubted, 
perhaps the following estimates may be 
convincing. The statement was pre- 
pared by the Minister of Finance:— 

Duties collected at the Custom House in Honolulu for 


the past five years, on goods from all ports other than 
American. 








SPIRITS. MERCHANDISE. 

I sr eetenscetietnncsannisneeemeunepea $157,958.44 $126,243.64 

eseeee 1245473-04 118,354-14 

196,678.72 182,573-39 

252,648.96 211,170.21 

139,289.53 95,409.99 

Five years.......... ..+++++0+00.$971}048.69 $ 733,751.37 

Yearly average.............-.. 174,209.74 146,750.26 

Total on all goods............ 320,960.00 
— by 20, the number 
of years that the bonds 
have to run, makes a total 
income from duties alone, 
on goods other than 

po ea 6,419,200.00 

Our public debt is......... sadameen 3,250,000.00 
Five years interest at 6 per 

cent, as specified in bond 975,000.00 
Fifteen years interest on same 
at 3 per cent (United States 

TORRE) .crceccocsercccccssesnecsocccces 1,462,500.00 

$5,687,500.00 


This shows that the income from cus- 
toms duties alone, for twenty years (the 
terms of our bonds), taken on above 
average, will pay the entire interest on 
the public debt, together with the debt 
itself, and leave a balance in the treasury 
of $731,700. 

It only remains to show that the prob- 
able receipts from the sources which 
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would go direct to the United States, in 
case the local government retained the 
lands and other government property, 
would be a profitable investment for the 
United States: — 


Custom House receipts. one year as per esti- 
mate of Minister of Fimance....................... $320,960.00 

Less cost of C. H. expenses, one year, esti- 
Ys. 
$300,000.00 


Post Office receipts 

(Minister of Fin- 

ance’s report. p. 

31) for two years 

to March 31, 1894, 

were $174,470.25 
One year would be .... 
Deduct expenses P. O. 

Bureau for same 

time ip. 40, M. of 

F. Rep.) for two 

WO scsarnvwveiipncciae $149 664.01 
Less subsidies.............. 30,000.00 
Savings bank loss....... 8,500.00 


$37,235.12 





Cost of Bureau— 
two years.......... #111,164.0% 
One year would be..... 
Net income from post 
office — one year... 
Wharfage receipts, 
CE FONG sa ccnveserness 
Income tax, amounts 
over $4,co0........... 


55,582.00 
31,653.12 


25,000 00 


20 000.00 


$376,653.12 


IIe IUD cinsicncinicass cxsnosccernicin scttes 
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The above estimates are made upon 
present receipts. The Custom House re- 
ceipts for the year 1894 from all sources 
except wharfage were $512,295.96. The 
receipts from wharfage for 1894 were 
$25,768.35 and it is reasonable to claim 
that with the increased rates of duty on 
goods imported from Germany, England, 
China, and Japan, together with larger 
importations from England and Germany, 
the Custom House receipts will be very 
largely increased. 

In conclusion, it is safe to say that in 
whatever way the United States should 
admit Hawaii, there is no possibility of 
Hawaii’s becoming a burden to the Great 
Republic, but on the other hand, she will 
always be not only self-supporting but 
will add a constantly increasing revenue 
to the United States government, and 
will also prove to be as beneficial as was 
California in 1849. 

Peter C. Jones, Ex-Minister of Finance. 
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- HE time-consecrated adage that ‘‘cir- 
cumstances alter cases’’ adjusts itself 
with peculiar fitness to a retrospect and 
prospect of the course and conduct of the 
administration at Washington in dealing 
with the Hawaiian question. Seldom in 
the history of this or any other country, 
and nowhere in diplomatic circles, has an 
issue so foreign as this one, in its origin, 
to the functions of our government, and 
to the duties of our representatives, 
proved to be so fatal to all who, diplo- 
matically, militantly, or administratively, 
either from choice or necessity, have had 
any Official relation with it. The doctrine 
of u/tra vires in the case, from the stand- 
point of reality, criticism, or -hypercriti- 
cism, has been fraught with the most 
disastrous consequences to the various 
actors on the stage of this international 
drama, which has been a strange ad- 
mixture of comedy, seriocomedy, melo- 
drama, and tragedy. 

The United States minister at Hono- 
lulu, in the prologue to the first act, com- 
mitted so much of an wi/tra vires in declar- 
ing a protectorate of the islands by the 
United States that even President Harri- 
son immediately disowned the protector- 
ate, when it became known to him. 
Captain Wiltse, of the U. S. S. Boston, 
in landing the United States marines under 
his command, instead of becoming the 
great naval hero of the event and bestow- 
ing upon himself everlasting renown, was 
thought to have committed such a mili- 
tary ultra vires that he soon after became 
detached from his ship, and returned 
home, a sick and disappointed man, and 
it was believed that his death so soon 
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afterwards was largely hastened by an 
indifference or hostility to his conduct in 
landing and establishing the United 
States marines on shore, more obviously 
to support the Provisional Government 
than to protect the lives and property of 
American citizens. 

About this time the Harrison adminis- 
tration ended and the new administration 
succeeded to it. Mr. Cleveland found 
this foundling from Hawaii on the front 
steps of the White House the very first 
night of his second term of occupancy of 
the Executive Mansion. His unavoidable 
duty was to take it in from the cold and to 
bestow upon it, for the time being, a fos- 
tering care and solicitude; but with no sort 
of suspicion, we imagine, that the new 
and perhaps unwelcome charge would 
become a creature of painful and perpetual 
responsibility. 

Although the protectorate had been 
disowned by his predecessor, the newly 
inaugurated President found that Minister 
Stevens, without authority, still floated 
the national flag of the United States 
above the Government Building at Hono- 
lulu. The shortness of the time in 
which the Harrison administration re- 
mained in office after the Provisional 
Government succeeded to the Royalist 
government, did not permit it to make 
any positive decision, or take any defi- 
nite course of action. Commissioners 
representing the new government had 
arrived and presented their credentials to 
the Secretary of State, but necessarily 
that mature deliberation which the vexed 
and intricate situation required had to be 
postponed and referred to Mr. Cleveland’s 




























cabinet. By this time agents or emis- 
saries of the deposed Queen had arrived 
at Washington ready to present the other 
side of the case, with the assurance that 
the Queen yielded up her authority pro- 
testing in the most solemn manner that 
she had yielded only to the superior 
forces of the United States of America, 
whose minister, Mr. Stevens, she said, 
had caused, ‘‘the United States troops to 
be landed at Honolulu and declared that 
he would support the said Provisional 
Government.”’ 

Whatever might have been the pre- 
dilections of Mr. Cleveland and his Sec- 
retary of State, for or against annexa- 
tion, it occurred to them, as it would 
have occurred to anyone else in their 
position, to inquire into the status and 
authority of the Provisional Government, 
as a de facto or government pro fempore, 
to enter into a treaty of annexation or 
cession with an independent sovereign 
power like the United States. The ques- 
tions in the case arose naturally in the 
following order: Did the United States 
minister to Honolulu in concert of action 
with the commander of the United States 
man of war at that port aid and abet the 
overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy 
and the establishment of the Provisional 
Government in its stead? If the Provis- 
ional Government had sufficient authority 
to enter into a treaty of annexation, was 
it expedient, and did it fali within the 
Constitutional powers of the United 
States, to accept or offer terms for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands? The 
first inquiry involved both questions of 
law and fact, and the second a question of 
law arising under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, of holding foreign territory or incor- 
porating foreign nations into our Union, 
and besides, the policy or expediency of 
so doing in the matter of the Hawaiian 
Isiands,—should there be expressed or 
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implied power under the Constitution for 
such an end and purpose. 

President Cleveland, in order to make 
a beginning for a diagnosis of the case, 
‘without the advice or consent of the Sen- 
ate,’’ (and according to his opponents) w/- 
tra vires, appointed, Mr. Blount a special 
envoy and gave him (ultra vires) a commis- 
sion to make a special report and findings 
of fact, and also conferred upon him the 
extraordinary authority to call to his as- 
sistance the naval forces of the United 
States in Hawaiian waters, despite the 
fact that the incumbent of the office of 
United States minister was still the law- 
fully accredited representative of this 
government, and had not up to that time 
either resigned or been removed. The 
abuse and adverse criticism for the 
alleged exercise on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of extra-execu- 
tive powers in appointing Mr. Blount up- 
on a special mission to Hawaii, waxed 
both furious and facetious, until this 
special envoy on an international mission 
had obscured in the public mind all of the 
familiar and legitimate prefixes to his 
patronymic, and he became everywhere 
known as ‘‘Paramount’’ Blount. 

The act itself, and the consequent 
fierce and interminable wrangling in Con- 
gress and in the press, was not without 
a precedent. During the administration 
of John Quincy Adams, when Henry 
Clay was Secretary of State, ‘‘a grand 
Amphictyonic Council: of the American 
Republics was to be held on the great 
isthmus of the Continent.’’ The princi- 
pal argument was, that nothwithstanding 
the assurances given by the President, 
participation in the Panama Congress 
would lead the United States into entang- 
ling alliances. The attack upon the ad- 
ministration was continued in the discus- 
sion upon the resolution, denying the 
competency of the President to send min- 
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isters to the Panama Congress ‘‘without 
the previous advice and consent of the 
Senate,’* which competency the Presi- 
dent had originally claimed in his message 
to Congress. This presented to John 
Randolph an opportunity for a display of 
his peculiar; power of vituperation. He 
characterized the administration, alluding 
to Adams and Clay, as the coalition of 
Blifil and Black George, the combination, 
unheard of till then, of the Puritan with 
the blackleg. This language caused 
the celebrated duel between Clay and 
Randolph. 

In due course Mr. Blount’s mission 
ceased to be special, and he finally suc- 
ceeded Mr. Stevens as minister plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States to the 
Hawaiian government. He thus for the 
first time became vested with full consti- 
tutional authority within the scope of 
the act of Congress creating the 
office. Ex-Minister Stevens returned to 
his native land the victim of one of two 
alternatives: If he did not use his minis- 
terial office, contrary to all usage and 
precedent and in contravention of the 
comity of independent nations, to influ- 
ence and compel the abdication of the 
Queen and the establishment of the Pro- 
visional Government, circumstantial evi- 
dence never did a greater wrong and 
injustice than in his case: If he connived 
at or contrived for the overthrow of the 
monarchy and gave comfort and support 
to the insurrectionists against that sys- 
tem, relying for the vindication of his 
course on the part of. his own govern- 
ment, he very soon realized the utter 
failure of his plans and the intensity of 
his disappointment. No one can, how- 
ever, impartially glance at the concomi- 
tant facts of the Hawaiian revolution, 
the history or res gestae of the causes, the 
agencies, and the effects, by which the 
one system of government was super- 
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seded by the other, without a moral con- 
viction, at least, that Minister Stevens 
was as much identified and responsible 
for the Provisional Government or its 
maintenance at first, as was the old 
woman in Mother Goose, who first put 
in motion that remarkable series of ani- 
mate and inanimate agencies by which 
she finally got the pig over the stile and 
reached home that night in time for her 
supper. 

Mr. Blount did not relish his ministerial 
berth, and tendered his resignation to 
take effect as soon as his successor could 
be appointed. Mr. Willis of Kentucky 
was chosen for the position. He first pre- 
sented himself, according to a report that 
was sent to the Louisville Courier Journal, 
with tidings of peace and good will 
from the President of the United 
Siates to Mr. Dole, the President of 
the Hawiian Republic, in which the 
latter was addressed as, ‘‘My great 
and good friend,’’ and at the same time 
had concealed documents instructing him 
to restore the Queen to the throne. This 
Machiavellian performance must have 
been extremely distasteful to Mr. Willis, 
who at home was respected as a good 
citizen, an excellent lawyer, and a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

The status quo remained unchanged for 
some months, but finally a constitutional 
system superseded the Provisional sys- 
tem, and the de facto government became 
a government de jure. 

The recent attempt by force of arms to 
overthrow the constituted authorities re- 
sulted in the rout of the rebels; but un- 
fortunately’ Mr. Charles L. Carter, one 
of the commissioners who visited the 
United States soon after the revolution in 
the interests of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, lost his life. This last outbreak 
will have a-most salutary effect. The 
new government not only sustained it- 
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self during the revolutionary period but 
maintained its stability until and 
since the formation and organization of a 
constitutional government. It has gone 
through with every test and criterion 
to entitle it to the fullest recognition as 
an independent sovereign power. After 
VOL. xxv.—}1. 


has 


these stages its de facto existence ceased, 
and its de jure sovereignty vested it with 
full treaty-making power for the purpose 
of annexation or cession. It has attained 
an ultimate status as a free and indepen- 
dent sovereign, which cannot be impaired 
or diminished by the anomalies of its 
ss9 
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revolutionary period or the uncertainty 
of classifying its rights and powers dur- 
ing the existence of its provisional ad- 
ministration or regime. The United 
States has now as much right to enter 
into a treaty with it for the purpose of 
annexation or cession, as when she ac- 
quired what was known as the Louisiana 
purchase, the Florida purchase, the Tex- 
an annexation, the cession of California 
and other territory, and the purchase of 
Alaska. Whatever might be said of the 
conduct of the United States minister to 
Honolulu in espousing the cause of the 
Provisional Government, the constitu- 
tional government of Hawaii was estab- 
lished independently and despite the 
avowed hostility of the present adminis- 
tration at Washington. 

Having reached the conclusion that the 
Provisional government of Hawaii is a 
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thing of the past; that it has successfully 
passed through its revolutionary period; 
that in a de jure sense it is an established 
fact, and is now susceptible to such 
changes and revisions, for its over- 
throw, as might happen to any gov- 
ernment of greater power and of longer 
duration; that it is vested with competent 
legal power to enter into a treaty of an- 
nexation,—the question to be considered 
is, whether or not it would be for the 
best interests of the United States to be- 
come the other high contracting power to 
such a treaty. Would not the Islands be 
of advantage to us in time of peace, and 
would they not be a greater advantage 
to us in the event or contingency of war 
with any foreign power? 

President Cleveland’s message, inter- 
preted in the light of the circumstances in 
which it was written, was more in the 
nature of a disclaimer against the policy 
of permitting the United States to be a 
party to a treaty of annexation with a 
provisional government in the establish- 
ment or maintenance of which our own 
representatives had assisted, than as an 
adverse report to annexation under any 
and all conditions. While the policy 
of abstention was unmistakably em- 
phasized, the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine strongly characterized the mes- 
sage, and it intimated that the United 
States would not regard with indifference 


the intervention of any other foreign 
power. So far it would seem that the 


policy of Jaissez faire is impracticable; 
that it defeats its own ends and savors 
ioo strongly of the case of the dog in the 
manger; that the positive dominion of the 
United States would not only bea readier 
solution of the whole difficulty, but 
would act as an estoppal to the confusion 
and embarrassment that will continue by 
adhering to a theoretically negative 


course. 
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Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, and other dis- 
tinguished American publicists, in con- 
troverting the claims that we wanted the 
Islands for a naval station, and that we 
needed them in the event of a war with 
Great Britain or any other of the great 
naval powers, and that, if we did not take 
them, Great Britain would, to our im- 
mense . disadvantage, etc., says: ‘‘Now, 
how far the United States would be 
moved by an appeal to the maxim: ‘In 
time of peace prepare for war,’ is a ques- 
tion which patriots as weli_as philanthro- 
pists are likely hereafter to give some 
attention.’’ This max- 
im is commented on as 
‘fone that comes to 
us from _ barbarous 
times.”’ 

Whatever may be 
the view of the ‘‘pa- 
triots and philanthro- 
pists’’ of the United 
States as to this max- 
im, the Congress of 
the United States has 
gone on (having com- 


menced under Mr. 
Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration) appro- 


priating immense 
sums of money to 
build a new navy, in- 
cluding all modern 
means of war, cruis- 
ers, battle ships, tor- 
pedo boats, and so on; 
all of which goes to 
show that the maxim. 
in question has re-. 
mained in the mind§& 
of the American peo- 
ple without having 
lost anything of its 
practical meaning, or 
has been made to con- 





form to the more euphemistic rendition, 
that ‘‘in time of peace we prepare for war 
in order to minimize the chances or disas- 
ters of war.’’ The war now being waged 
between Japan and China is a lesson 
against any fancied security from the 
non-observance of this maxim ‘‘coming to 
us from barbarous times.”’ 

Rear Admiral Ammen, of the United 
States Navy, says:— 

In a war with Great Britain, our fast cruisers 
would be subject to grave disadvantages. An 


examination of ‘Coaling, Docking, and Repair- 
ing Facilities of the Ports of the World, Third 
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Edition, 1892,’ published by the Navy Depart- 
ment, will show how illusory is the idea that our 
fast cruisers could seriously affect the merchant 
flag of Great Britain in distant seas, where neu- 
trality laws would estop coal supplies and dock- 
age to clean their bottoms, in neutral ports. The 
docking and coaling facilities set forth in the 
document referred to, if marked on a chart of the 
globe, show how conveniently the cruisers and 
battleships of Great Britain can reach out in all 
directions with clean bottoms and full coal bunk- 
ers. This favorable condition could not obtain 
for any other power, even should all neutrals fail 
to observe their neutrality obligations. We may 
assume that our fast cruisers are the equals of 
those of ay other power, and probably a few are 
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others, would be as likely to be called 
upon to do patrol duty, either to protect 
our shipping, or destroy that of our ad- 
versary, or to overhaul neutral vessels 
carrying contraband of war, in the Pacific 
Ocean as in the Alantic. 

Captain Mahan observes that, ‘‘ These 
Islands are the key to the entire Pacific 
and for a foreign nation to hold them 
would mean that our Pacific Coast ports 
and our Pacific Ocean commerce would 
be at the mercy of that nation,’’ and un- 
less we had a coaling station in the ports 
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superior, especially those with triple screws. Re- 
garding the map of the globe and the British 
coaling stations marked thereon, we perceive 
that had we a much greater number of the best 
of cruisers, the probable results of their visiting 
distant seas would not be satisfactory, as | pro- 
pose showing in the following pages in opposing 
forces that Great Britain would have scattered 
far and wide, over the seas.”’ 


The foregoing facts called to the atten- 
tion by Rear Admiral Ammen, suggest 
that, in the case of a war between the 
United States and any foreign power, our 
iast cruisers of the American navy, the 
New York, Columbia, Minneapolis, and 


of these Islands our magnificent cruisers 
would be more or less useless in the 
event of war. The decision of the 
Geneva arbitration in the Alabama claims 
not only prohibits neutral powers from 
either surreptitiously or openly permit- 
ting belligerent vessels to use neutral 
ports for the purposes of armament and 
coaling, but also imposed the duty on 
non-combatants of the actual prevention 
of all violations of neutrality. Therefore, 


in time of war a coaling station would be 
of no value unless the Hawaiian govern- 
ment should be forced to commit a casus 





















belli against the other belligerent power, 


or, vice versa, against us. Its inability to 
pay any large indemnity exacted in the 
case of its impotency to prevent the vio- 
lation of its neutrality obligations would 
leave the Hawaiian government com- 
pletely at the mercy of the offended or 
injured power. 

In view of these probable consequences, 
annexation would be the surest solution. 
If the Islands were a part of our national 
domain we could defend them, and the 
compensatory advantages would undoubt- 
edly offset the cost of such defense. 
Certainly, if, in the case of war, they 
were ours and we could not then success- 
fully defend them, we should not be able 
to use them temporarily if they were not 
ours. And if we could not use them in 
case of war, the cost of the large and ex- 
pensive cruisers which the government 
has built,s«as far as the Pacific Ocean is 
concerned except in a limited way, might 
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be; placed to the account of profit and 
loss. 

The adaptability of our territorial sys- 
tem of government for the proper govern- 
ment of the Islands after annexation, is 
well nigh perfect. Territorial govern- 
ment (says Professor Fiske) has gener- 
ally passed through three stages: first, 
there are governors and judges appointed 
by the President: then, as population in- 
creases, there is added a legislature 
chosen by the people and empowered to 
make laws subject to confirmation by 
Congress: finally, entire legislative inde- 
pendence is granted. The Territory is 
then ripe for admission into the Union 
as a State. Alaska, since its purchase, 
has been governed under the first stage. 
The Indian Territory and the District of 
Columbia have a system which is more 
or less a blending of the first and second 


stages. Utah, with its peculiar institu- 
tions and polygamous practices, has 
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been governed for years under the sec- 
ond stage, until finally its ‘‘twin relic 
of barbarism’’ has become so subdued or 
extirpated that it has been trusted to ad- 
mission into the Union under the last 
stage. The annexation of Hawaii would 
probably consign it for a number of 
years to the second stage, under which 
it would be able to enact laws prescrib- 
ing a property or educational qualifica- 
tion for voting, and thereby greatly over- 
come one objection to annexation based 
upon the ill assortment of its Japanese, 
Chinese, and other foreign-born popula- 
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tion. A government and a people whose 
system has already been transplanted to 
the Islands, a government and a people 
whose system has subjugated the Indian 
tribes, which did not falter with the 
sword or in the forum to grapple with the 
great problem of negro slavery and its 
emancipation, with the anomalies of 
Mormondom and polygamy, and with the 
Chinese problem by curtailing its worst 
tendencies,— should not lack the faith 
or the courage to extend the profit of 
their experience to their kindred on the 
Hawaiian Islands; and if our system or 
method comes to prevail there, 
and everywhere in the long 
run, it is likely to be by rea- 
son of its intrinsic excellence. 

Where is the patriotic and 
progressive citizen of this Re- 
public who does not regret 
that the shibboleth of ‘‘54-40 
or fight’? was not obviously 
enough on the side of right 
and justice to have prevailed, 
by which the United States 
would now have the exclusive 
Ownership of an undivided lit- 
toral from San Diego to the 
northernmost limit of Alaska? 

Tacitus has said that, ‘‘A 
republic to be enduring, must 
be both progressive and ag- 
gressive.”’ This postulate 
from the wisest commentator 
of ancient times has some 
bearing on the situation which 
at this time confronts the 
United States in reference to 
the Hawaiian question. The 
territorial extent of the Amer- 
ican republic at the commence- 
ment of the federal compact 
was probably less than one 
sixth in area as compared 
with the territory which it 
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has since acquired by purchase, cession, 
and annexation. 

The apparent difficulties involved in the 
negotiations for the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana were not alone of a foreign or diplo- 
matic character. The press and stump of 
Kentucky, it is said, began to utter words 
like these: ‘‘The Mississippi is ours by 
the law of nature, the right of authority 
of numbers, and by the right of neces- 
sity. If Congress cannot give it tous we 
must take it ourselves,—no protection, 
no allegiance.’’ Mr. Jefferson, from his 
standpoint as a strict constructionist, con- 
sidered that he did an act, in ratifying 
the purchase of Louisiana, unauthorized 
by the Constitution. He justified it thus: 
‘‘The Constitution has made no provis- 
ions for our holding foreign territory, still 
less for incorporating foreign nations into 
the Union. The Executive, in seizing the 
fugitive occurrence which so much ad- 
vanced the good of the country, has done 
an act beyond the Constitution.’’ Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts, and other Fed- 
eralist members, objected to it, because 
they ‘‘dreaded so wide an increase to the 
territory out of which so many slave 
States could be made.’’ ‘‘But,’’ says 
the historian, ‘‘ slavery is past, and Louisi- 
ana remains.’’ If Jefferson had been 
less frank or less wedded to his theories 
as a Strict constructionist, he might have 
justified his course within the limits of 
the constitutional authority, ‘‘to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes,’’—which provision the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
repeatedly decided to mean ‘‘ commerce —— 
not limited to traffic, to buying and sell- 
ing and the exchange of commodities, but 
which comprehends also, navigation be- 
tween the natural highways by water 
and all that is included in commercial 
intercourse between the nations and 
parts of nations in all of its branches.’’ 


“These powers,’’ said Chief Justice 
Waite, (in Pensacola Telegraph Co. vs. 
Union Telegraph Co., 96, U. S., Reports, 
page I,) ‘‘keep pace with the progress of 
the country and adapt themseives to the 
new developments of the times and cir- 
cumstances.’’ Mr. Jefferson proposed 
that the complications which existed in 
his mind should be met by an additional 
article to the Constitution, but the vari- 
ous acts of acquiring more territory fol- 
lowing the Louisiana purchase as a pre- 
cedent, overcame the necessity of any 
such amendments. It was contended 
that it was a menace to the commercial, 
military, and material welfare of the 
United States for any government but its 
own ‘‘to be master of the mouth of the 
Mississippi.’’ Therefore, despite the 
question of constitutional sanction, the 
vast territory known as the Louisiana 
purchase, comprising 1,171,931 squafe 
miles, became a part of our domain. 
Although it is true that Hawaii is re- 
mote and separate from the main land of 
the United States, by a distance in the 
Pacific Ocean nearly as. great as that 
from our Atlantic seaboard to the tidal 
waters on the west coast of Europe, and 
therefore the argument of vicinage is 
not as controliing in itself as it was in the 
other cases of territorial aggrandizement, 
yet hesitation or objection based upon 
this argument for domestic reasons or 
fear of foreign complications is a deduction 
more specious than real, and has a still 
more diminished significance on account 
of modern agencies so much reducing the 
inconveniences of time and distance. 
The geographical fact should be borne in 
mind that the Hawaiian Islands are on 
the same line of longitude as that which 
runs through the western part of Alaska, 
and are therefore actually within the 


longitudinal boundaries of the United 
States. Our coast and sailing vessels 


even before the purchase of Alaska, were 
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accustomed to landing at the Islands for 
repairs and provisions, and to make them 
the final starting point in order to get 
into the natural path of the trade winds 
that would impel them to their destination 
in Alaska and through Bering’s Straits to 
the Arctic Ocean. In case of a war be- 
tween any foreign country and ours, the 
naval, maritime, and commercial inter- 
course of the United States with our 
Alaskan posessions would be subject to 
actual blockade, and our American ship- 
ping exposed to capture and destruction 
by foreign cruisers. 

The consensus of public opinion in 
America is so generally in favor of an- 
nexation that it would seem to require 
no further argument to fortify it. The 
true meaning of the Monroe Doctrine was 
that this government should not acknow- 
ledge any system of monarchical govern- 
ment if its establishment should be 
attempted against the express will of the 
people—in any of the Spanish-American 
countries. Its application caused the 
evacuation of Mexico at the time of the 
French intervention under Maximilian. 
Although the Monroe Doctrine was at 
first applied on behalf of the Spanish 
American republics, many of them 
further removed from us and more inac- 
cessible than the Hawaiian Islands are; 
yet the trend of events has gone on, in 
so many ways, and the real principle of 
the doctrine being to encourage the right 
of popular government, its extension to 
the Islands would be neither far fetched 
nor unreasonable. And from the stand- 
point of actual expediency, it more con- 
cerns the people of the United States to 


apply the Monroe Doctrine to these 


Islands than to have applied it, at the 
time when it was first promulgated to the 
republics of South America. 

The only legal precedent or authority 
which the United States has for dealing 
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with this question is by annexation. A 
protectorate is, ‘‘ The authority assumed 
by a superior power over an inferior or 
dependent one.’’ There is nothing in 
our Constitution or in the genius of our 
institutions by which the United States 
can constitute itself a protectorate over 
the Islands. By doing so, we should 
give them a legal status entirely at 
variance with our own, and our national 
authority would be asserted in a manner 
wholly foreign to the Constitution. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
consider these Islands as outposts ‘or 
vantage grounds by the occupancy of 
which we would be able to inflict great 
damage on a hostile opponent, so much 
as that they would be strategic points 
from which, if not controlled by us, a 
foreign power could inflict upon us 
irreparable injury. England, both com- 
mercially and militantly, holds Gibraltar 
and Cyprus for the protection of her 
Eastern possessions. The means and 
despatch of modern transportation have 
made mere physical proximity far less 
determinate of international interests 
than formerly, and time and distance, as 
factors in the progress of national affairs, 
are no longer absolute but relative. 

In conclusion: the value of the Islands 
as a partof the domain of the United 
States, in co-ordinating our commerciai 
and naval advantages in connection with 
the Nicaragua canal, would simply be 
inestimable. No one can contemplate 
with fear or misgiving the extension of 
the Constitution of the United States for 
their government, so glorious both in its 
origin and results that Mr. Gladstone, 
with supreme admiration for its ineffable 
and enduring grandeur, paid it not more 
than a just and proper tribute when he 
said that it was ‘‘the most wonderful 
work ever struck off ata given time by 
the brain and purpose’ of man.’’ 
Charles J. Swift. 
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ECULIARLY conspicu- 
ous is the fact that 
Hawaii has_ been 
Americanized. In 
what respects, to what 
degree, by what 
means, has it taken 
place? These points 
will form the subject 
of this paper. While 
the fact named is con- 

spicuous in Hawaii, it 
is not so well known to American read- 
ers, a majority of whom fail to appre- 
hend how strong an offshoot of Yankee- 
dom has pushed out into the Western 
ocean. 

The dominating intellectual, 
commercial, political, and religious life of 
the people of Hawaii is distinctly Ameri- 
can. Not infrequently one hears the ex- 
pression from visitors, ‘‘in this-country,”’ 
when the United States is intended, there 
being a spontaneous sense of still being 
there, so familiar is the presence of 
American ways. 

The actual proportion of people of 
American birth or parentage here in Ha- 
waii is only four per cent of the whole 
population, and equal to ten per cent of 
those possessing native Hawaiian blood. 
Yet these Americans are practically the 
ruling class. Their aims and opinions 
shape the politics, commerce, and intel- 
lectual and moral movements of the peo- 
ple. The 40,000 Hawaiians yield to 
their leading. So do the other 18,000 
whites, two thirds of whom are the 
unlettered Portuguese. The 35,000 Asi- 





social, 


atics resist assimilation, and count for 
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little in public influence and activity, 
standing quite apart, socially and politi- 
cally. British and German residents 
give way to American tendencies more 
or less unwillingly; but they give way. 

All this is a settled and established con- 
dition ot things, the outcome of a consid- 
erable period of social growth and adjust- 
ment, some history of which will come in 
farther on. American thoughts, customs, 
institutions, are deeply and_ solidly 
planted in Hawaii, and have ceased to 
be exotic. To verify this assertion a 
large number of facts may be adduced. 

The dominant language of Hawaii is 
the English tongue, and that not of the 
British, but the American type. The 
British accent is quite common on our 
streets, but the American accent prevails 
on the mart, in the courts, in society. It 
is the accent of the speech of nearly all 
Hawaiian-born whites. The American is 
the accent of the school-children, if 
whites. The natives and half-whites, 
whose mother tongue is Hawaiian, utter 
their English with a very peculiar accent 
of their own, modified by the tones of 
their own language. A majority of the 
natives are still unable to speak or read 
English with facility, although nearly all 
of them have received English instruc- 
tion, and all the common schools are now 
taught in English, so that it can be only a 
few years before nearly all natives will 
possess some facility in its use. 

Our current literature issues mainly 
from American presses. In our news 
Stalls, book-stores, reading-rooms, the 
products of the American press are six to 
one of the British. Our presses adopt 
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American orthography. When Britishers 
land here from Australia bound to their 
motherland, they strike Yankeedom at 
Honolulu as truly as they do at San 
Francisco. They have to content them- 
selves mainly with American newspa- 
pers. Honolulu daily journals are mostly 
American in type. The Advertiser and 
Star are strictly American. The Bulletin 
shows a British element. _ Fivesixths of 
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San Francisco, although the latter three 
nationalities are far more numerous than 
Americans. 

Education in Hawaii is mainly Ameri- 
can in type. The government schools 
are on the American pattern, using only 
American school-books, and manned by 
a large majority of American teachers, 
except in the smaller rural districts, 
where half-whites and natives are em- 
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the foreign news reprinted by these pa- 
pers is American. Most of the reporters 
and journalists are Americans born. 

The only flags commonly seen dis- 
played on the streets are the Hawaiian 
and the American; and the latter is even 
more frequent and conspicuous than 
the Hawaiian. British, German, Portu- 
guese, Chinese, and Japanese flags are 
scarcely more common than they are in 





ployed. In Honolulu the excellent prin- 
cipal of one leading government school is 
an Englishman, the rest are Americans. 
Of the strong force of independent 
schools, the majority are in American 
hands. Anglicans conduct the compara- 
tively small lolani College for boys and 
St. Andrew’s Priory for girls, both board- 
ing and day schools. The Catholics 


have their large nuns’ school for girls 
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and their St. Louis College for boys. 
The latter is attended mainly by natives 
and Portuguese, several hundred in num- 
ber, and is taught by a large corps of 
American Brothers. All the rest of the 
independent schools are purely American. 
American Congregationalists conduct in 
Honolulu the Kawaiahao and Kameha- 
meha Boarding Schools for Hawaiian 
girls, both nobly equipped, with nearly 
two hundred pupils, a majority of them 
supported by benevolent whites. Out- 
side of the city are similar but smaller 
schools, at Makawao, Kohala, 
and Lihue, with nearly two 
hundred more pupils, under 
the same auspices. For the 
other sex, the same people 
maintain the splendidly 
equipped and endowed Kame- 
hameha Preparatory and Man- 
ual Training Schools, with 
one hundred and fifty native 
pupils, and the Lahainaluna 
and Hilo Boarding Schools for 
the same class, with one hun- 
dred and twenty boys. La- 
hainaluna is supported by the 
government. 
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For pupils whose mother 
tongue is English, is the Fort 
St. School with three hundred 
youth of both sexes, where 
students may fit for college. 
This is a government school. 
Then there is the well en- 
dowed and manned Oahu Col- 
lege, which carries its students 
much farther. A feeder to 
the college is the Punahou 
Preparatory, with two hun- 
dred pupils. In all these 
schools the teachers are sole- 
ly Americans. Education of 
youth is substantially in 
American hands. This ele- 
ment has become naturalized, while 
British and French education continues 
exotic. 

Turn to the government. The Presi- 
dent and two Ministers are Americans 
born in Hawaii. The other two Ministers 
are American born. A majority of the 
heads of bureaus are Americans. The 
same is true of two thirds of the Advisory 
Council, and of the recently elected 
Legislature. Two thirds of the Supreme 
and Circuit Judges are Americans. The 
constitution and the laws are largely pat- 
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terned after those of the United States. 
The majority of the lawyers in the upper 
courts are Americans. 

In commerce and trade, British, Ger- 
mans, Chinese, and Japanese, together 
are much in the majority of importers 
and jobbers, as well as in the retail trade. 
The same would perhaps be true of San 
Francisco, if not of New York City. But 
two thirds of the sugar plantations are in 
American hands, and they own two thirds 
of all the taxable property in these Islands. 
Three fourths of the foreign shipping call- 
ing at Honolulu is American, which is true 
of no other port in the world. The inter- 
island steam- 
ship lines are 
entirely in 
American 
hands. These 
facts about 
shipping are 
highly _ signifi- 
cant of the 
great predomi- 
nance of Amer- 
ican interests 
in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

In religious 
concerns Americanism is completely in the 
lead. In the capital, Honolulu, the Cath- 
olic Church, which is under a French 
bishop and priests, is housed in a single 
large substantial edifice, which is crowded 
with worshipers, but in which few English 
sermons are preached, but many in Ha- 
waiian, while the large bady of Portuguese 
worshipers hear little except Latin. The 
Anglican Church, with a comparatively 
small constituency, occupies a fine but un- 
finished cathedral, with a Chinese chapel 
adjacent. American Congregationalists, 
on the other hand, are represented by the 
Central Union Church of five hundred 
white members, which worships in an ed- 
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ifice surpassed in beauty and convenience 
by very few in California. They are 
also represented by two large Hawaiian 
churches with commodious edifices, by a 
smaller Chinese church, and a rapidly 
rrowing Portuguese church, each in good 
chapels. It should be added that not less 
than one third of the communicants at the 
Anglican Church are American Episco- 
palians. 

The foregoing facts describe and estab- 
lish the complete predominance of Ameri- 
can influences and institutions in Hawaii. 
The country has become practically an 
American colony. It remains to indicate 
the process by 
which this 
came about and 
its history. 

American in- 
fluence began 
in the Sand- 
wich Islands, 
as they were 
then called, 
with the out- 
reaching enter- 
prise of the 
skilled whale- 
men of Nan- 
tucket and New Bedford, the Macys, 
Starbucks, Husseys, and other familiar 
names. Finding sperm whales dimin- 
ishing in Atlantic waters, they rounded 
Cape Horn, and pursued their prey 
into the Pacific Ocean. Eighty years 
ago, and before 1815, this North Pacific 
and these Island waters were largely 
frequented by American whale-ships. 
Here they shipped many Kanaka boys 
who, already wonted to the open sea 
in their fishing canoes, became skillful 
boatmen, daring in harpooning and lan- 
cing. When flung out of their boats, as 
was common, by some awkward twist of 
the whale’s flukes, these agile Kanaka 
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swimmers would save the lives of the 
more helpless white sailors. 

From some of these ships there landed 
at New England ports a number of Ha- 
waiian youths,—one of them, Opukahaia 
(Ripped Belly), commonly known as 
Obookiah,— who attracted benevolent 
Christian sympathizers, and were gath- 
ered as pupils into a school in Cornwall, 
Connecticut. This enlisted a deep in- 
terest, and soon after, in 1819, a band of 
young American preachers and teachers 
were sent out to the Hawaiian people. 
Other bands of missionaries followed and 
won the confidence of the people. 

For a quarter of a century these 
American missionaries constituted the 
chief body of the white and civilized 
residents. They supplied the dominant 
religious, social, and educating elements 
in the Islands. They must be credited 
also with having given shape, fifty years 
ago, to the well-arranged political institu- 
tions of the country, saving the native 
monarchy from foreign subjection by 
making it constitutional and liberal. 

Very naturally these fifty American 
missionary families began to be joined by 
other Americans of kindred views, with 
whom their children intermarried, creat- 
ing agrowing American colony. Numbers 
also of American officers and seamen from 
the whaling fleet went into business. At 
the same time many British traders settled 
in Honolulu, followed by German mer- 
chants, and a strong white colony multi- 
plied, with Americans far in the lead. 

With the discovery of gold in California 
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began a new impulse to American de- 
velopment in Hawaii. The treaty of 
reciprocity established in 1876 has hada 
large share in promoting the strong com- 
mercial and social union of the two 
countries. During these eighteen years 
under that treaty, by which duties on 
Hawaiian raw sugar were remitted, the 
sugar product has grown from thirteen 
thousand tons per annum to one hundred 
and fifty thousand, creating an enormous 
development of industry and wealth in 
Hawaii. 

At the same time the United States has 
been by this treaty cherishing and de- 
veloping what is going to be a State of 
great wealth and prosperity to take its 
place in the Union. All the foregoing 
discussion of the relations of Hawaii to 
the United States has entirely left out of 
view the immense strategic necessity of 
Hawaii to the United States. 

The chief aim of this paper has been 
to point out the impressive fact, that in 
Hawaii America has an adjacent colony 
of her own, such as she has nowhere else 
on the globe, where her language and 
institutions prevail and a community of 
her people is deeply rooted and dominat- 
ing. This rich group with its lovely 
climate has room for half a million of 
enterprising, active, intelligent Americans 
to settle and grow opulent. When an- 
nexation takes place, these Americans 
will speedily occupy their new and rich 
inheritance, with its immense possibilities 
of agriculture and commerce, now ll 
undeveloped. 
Sereno E. Bishop. 














HE climate of Hawaii 

may be expressed in 
two words—sunshine 
and breezes. 

The great Pacific 
Ocean is ‘‘Pacific’’ be- 
cause it is great, and 
a great equalizer of 
climatic changes. The 
Hawaiian Islands are 
large enough, and more especially, high 
enough, to have a piquancy of character 
of their own, and yet in no way to have 
neutralized the peculiarly desirable quali- 
ties of oceanic environment. They are 
an outpost, a picket line between tropi- 
cal and temperate regions on the one 
hand, and between American and Asiatic 
spheres of influence on the other. 

The air that supplies vitality to these 
islands is what meteorologists term ‘‘anti- 
cyclonic.’ That is to say, just north of 
this region the atmosphere is continually 
being piled up, added to by ceaseless 
overhead currents from the southwest, 
which are there checked by the temper- 
ate zone currents. The descending air is 
clear and mellow, and free from any 
superabundant moisture, or smoke, or 
vapors, as it becomes the northeast trades, 
which for seventy per cent of the days of 
the year flow over and around the moun- 
tains of Hawaii, and away on their seem- 
ingly endless drift to the coral-island 
regions of Southern Micronesia. There- 
fore, it is as it is,— bright and sunshiny. 

The observant traveler, coming from 
the smoky haze of continental and popu- 
lous regions, is surprised at the clear 
atmosphere of Hawaii. It is a land too, 
which at low levels is absolutely devoid 
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of fog,— only actual rain squalls or the 
fine driven spray of the sea producing 
nautically termed ‘‘thick 


what is 
weather.”’ 

During the first few days too he feels 
absolutely saturated with sunshine,— 
unless he strikes a rain-spell. Every- 
thing seems ablaze with it, and yet not 
heated with it. The broad leaves of 
tropical trees glisten in its wealth, the 
finer foliage is steeped in it. It seems as 
though the cane-fields were only convert- 
ing sunshine into warm-colored sugar. 
The sand beaches, reefs, and surf-lines, 
are dazzling with it. It beats pitilessly 
all day on the steeps of Dimond Head, 
and of Punchbowl. 

The artist accustomed to the subdued 
tones of temperate zones is puzzled with 
the atmospheric effects of Hawaii. Dis- 
tance is difficult to render in fidelity to 
nature, and hardness rather than rich- 
ness of tone is the first result in the near 
ground. Very few indeed, as yet, have 
been the successful efforts to depict the 
really impressive portions of our moun- 
tains, cloud, valley, and ocean-view 
scenery. 

Next to sunshine, breezes. The new- 
comer finds himself perpetually in a cur- 
rent of air, and yet not taking cold. It is 
the old settler that has to keep out of the 
draft. Few who have not lived in 
environment of the trade winds can real- 
ize how they enter as an element into the 
affairs of life within the tropics. The 
native Hawaiians have their two very 
convenient words wka and kai, expanded, 
mauka and makai. (Continental pronun- 
ciation of the vowels.) Mauka means 
at the wka, or high land; ma kai, at the 
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sea, that is to say these words mean land- 
ward and seaward, as terms of direction, 
and they are so used rather than the 
points of the comapass. The native born 
think in terms of ‘“‘mauka’’ and ‘‘makai.”’ 

Just so the immense preponderance of 
trade-winds influences Hawaiian ideas 
and terms of locality. Natives and eld 
settlers from the standpoint of Honoluiu 
always speak of going ‘‘up to Hawaii,’’ 
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nels nearly from the east, while it is the 
traditional ‘‘wet sheet and a flowing sea’’ 
in the other direction. In some districts, 
notably in Hamakua, Hawaii, the wind- 
ward half of the section is known as 
‘‘upper’’ (Hamakua); the leeward half as 
‘‘lower,’’ and yet there is no particular 
difference of level. 

The modes of life are also affected. In 
former times to find a native house fa- 
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and ‘‘down to Kauai,’’ the respective 
points of the compass being E. S. E., and 
W. N. W. New comers as invariably 
say ,‘‘down to Hawaii,’’ because it is ina 
lower latitude, and the reverse to Kauai, 
looking at the matter geographically. Of 
course in this maritime country, all sail- 
ing craft bound to the Island of Hawaii 
have to ‘‘beat up to windward,’’ the 
strong trades drawing through the chan- 
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cing the trade-wind was unheard of, ex- 
cept in very sheltered localities, and the 
people generally chose the knolls for 
house sites; and even in Honolulu the 
price of building-lots is often more de- 
pendent on the question of weather or 
lee-side exposure,-than on the facing- 
north-or-south question. Sanitary and 
domestic arrangements all have to take 
the general wind-direction into account. 
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It will be seen that these winds are the 
life of the country, and the banisher of 
malaria, though it still lurks in the rice- 
grounds when not under water, and they 
are the invigorator of weak lungs that 
are sufficiently protected. The natives 
of course, have an expressive term for 
them, the makanit kamaaina,—‘‘winds 
that are children of the country.’’ Like 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, they 
had specific names for all winds. The 
westerly winds had an epithet rather 
than a name of makani malthini,—‘‘winds 
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that are strangers. 
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seeing the cocoanut’ trees — Mark 
Twain’s ‘‘gigantic feather-dusters’’—per- 
petually bending seaward, and to see the 
fur of nature everlastingly stroked down- 
wards. 

The records of fifteen years show the 
following figures: The least number of 


trade-wind days per year, 225; the 
greatest, 301; the mean of all, 258. The 


month of January has a normal 
of 14 days of northeast trades. As the sun 


average 


comes north this number increases until 
July and August, which months have 


each a normal average of 29%, the fall 





A BIT OF JAPAN. 


The regularly acclimated white Ha- 
waiian is a forlorn creature without his 
regular supply of trades, and hates the 
south wind like poison. To it are at- 
tributed all dire imaginable, 
though the sanitary orientation alluded 
to above may be a good deal of a factor 
in the case. It must be said, however, 
that to the healthy nature that wearies 
of monotony, the change is a welcome 
one, accompanied as it is by a change in 
the cast of the scenery. One wearies of 


effects 





quent toward evening, 


months then showing a correspending 
diminution to the end of the year. 
Light passing showers, and sometimes 


pretty heavy yet transient rains, are 
peculiarly -characteristic of Hawaiian 
weather. In fact, in the immediate 


vicinity of Honolulu, nearly sixty per 
cent of the days of the year have arain- 
These showers are most fre- 
then again dur- 
another 


record. 


ing the night, and again at 


favorite hour of eight to nine o’clock in 
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the morning. The newcomer, if he has 
any health to speak of, finds them very 
innocuous and in no way interfering with 
out door exercise. On the windward 
coasts, particularly of the Island of 
Hawaii, the rain-squalls form at sea, and 
coming in-shore are a feature distinct 
from the rains of the elevated forest- 
belt. 

As may be supposed, the frequent 
alternation of sunshine and shower is 
favorable to the rainbow, which is both 
solar and lunar, and very brilliant. In 
this connection an impressive scene is 
brought to mind that occurred at the time 
of the conveying to the then Palace, of 
the remains of the late King Kalakaua, 
upon their arrival from San Francisco in 
the United States cruiser, Charleston. 
As the cortége entered from the street 
the gateway to the spacious grounds, an 
unusually large and brilliant rainbow so 
formed itself on the background of clouds 
and showers and mist that covered the 
mountains, and so over-arched the palace 
with all its striking array of weep- 
ing, wailing Hawaiians gathered on the 
balconies and porches, and around their 
widowed queen, with government officials 
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and native citizens filling the 
lawns and sanded walks, that 
the edifice was, so to speak, 
framed with sorrowful glory. 
The rainbows of the showery 
valleys of Nuuanu and Manoa 
are a remembered sight from 
the decks of ships in Hono- 
lulu harbor, and travelers by 
night see not infrequently that 
elsewhere very rare sight, a 
lunar bow. 

The noting of the above gen- 
eral features of climate will 
prepare the way for alluding 
to the differentiation, so to 
speak, of the varying local 
caused by the mountains, 
which last do not so much stand upon, 
as really form, the whole group. The 
following specimen may illustrate the 
subject better than any precise or scien- 
tific classification. 

In the north part of the Island of 
Hawaii, between the Kohala Mountain 
and the foot of Mauna Kea, is a plateau 
of from 2500 to 3000 feet elevation, over 
which the northeast trades, concentrated 
and enforced by the hemming in by the 
two mountains, draw ferociously, accom- 
panied by rains nearly horizontal, and 
decidedly ‘‘driving.’? The traveler may 
leave this place for the lee side coast in 
what seems to him a general storm, and 
yet, after a few miles ride on a descend- 
ing grade, find the gentlest of sunny 
weather, and in a mile or two more meet 
afresh and balmy sea-breeze from the 
west. It is storming, however, all the 
same on the highlands of Waimea. Away 
on the slopes of the Kona Mountain at 
the same time is a calm forest belt, over 
which there are thick mid-day fogs and 
abundant afternoon showers, ministering 
to the coffee plantations ;_ while directly 
seaward from (makati of ) the same forests 


climates 
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are stony coasts baking in the merciless 
sun, with less than five inches per year 
of rainfall. 

At Kapiolani Park, Waikiki, there will 
be some months registered less than half 
an inch of rain, while in upper Nuuanu 
Valley near the Pali, and not six miles 
away in a straight line, there will be 
twelve inches in the same month, the 
yearly ratio being about 25 to 125 inches 
for the two places respectively. 

The above examples will suggest to 
the reader the main facts as to the var- 
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iety of climates on Hawaii. Mauna Kea 
is 13,825 feet in height; Mauna Loa, 150 
feet less. These and other mountains 
throw the atmosphere coming inland, 
moist with marine vapor, upward, and 
cooling it thus, receive the consequent 
heavy rains that produce the heavy 
forests, which in turn promote more rain. 
The rain-fall in the Hilo Forest averages 
200 inches a year, at Olaa 175, and at 
Hilo itself from 130 to 150. The cleared 
and dried air rolls onward, comes to rest 
in the lee of the mountain, and changes 
to sea-breezes. Other atmo- 
sphere sweeps around the 
points of land to the north and 
south, and curving inland 
again, becomes a back current, 
still vapor-laden, rolls up the 
lee side of the mountain, and 
feeds the rains of the Kona 
mountains spoken of above. 
The Kona coffee belt receives 
about 60 inches per year. 

On a lower island, like 
Oahu, the wind draws through 
the passes, and the lee-side 
calms and _ sea-breezes are 
rare, except in the winter 
season. The rainfall of Oahu 
is about 40 inches, but varies 
very greatly with the locality. 

The trade-wind, wool-pack 
clouds are always floating over 
the Pacific. It looks as if 
they caught on the mountain 
sides and tops and ‘‘ bunched 
up’’ in great masses, partic- 
ularly in the afternoons. In 
point of fact, however, the 
great piles of white cloud are 
formed on the spot out of the 
cooled air on well-known mete- 
orological principles. 

Strangers inquiring about 
climate are always treated to 




















AN EXILE FROM JAPAN, 


accounts of the dire ‘‘ Kona storm”’ of 
winter. An article like the present may 
be expected to enlighten such. 

Kona is a Polynesian word, appearing 
in the South Pacific as Tonga, also in the 
name Rarotonga, which in Hawaiian 
is **lalo Kona,’’ Jalo meaning below, or 
leeward. ‘‘Kona’’ is probably a con- 
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traction of ‘‘ koana,’’ drawing, dragging, 
or being drifted by a current and winds. 
The direction toward which canoes, logs, 
and other floating material, thus drifted 
was the ‘‘kona’”’ direction. So Kona is 
the southwest; more particularly the 
southwest district of an island, or the 
southwest horizon. Hence, the name 
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‘‘Kona storm,’”’ ‘‘ makani Kona.’’ The 
name is not given to southerly breezes, 
nor to:squalls, but to a continuous storm 
with rain, generally, like well-regulated 
cyclones, veering to the northwest be- 
fore clearing up, but sometimes holding 
its own for a week atatime. Like other 
storms in this group, it attacks especial 
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the mountain gorges with tremendous 
force. November is the especial ‘‘ habi- 
tat’’ of the Kona, though it may come at 
any time in the winter months, and on 
the other hand, may not occur for two 
or three years atatime. Dry northers 
prevail some winters, akin to the north- 
ers of the Gulf of Mexico and Central 
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areas with especial effect on account of 
the configuration of the land. Honolulu 
is never a sufferer through damage from 
this wind, which is deadened by the 
mountain background, though the heavy 
sea on the bar is inconvenient to ship- 
ping. But on the opposide side of the 
island, strangely enough, it pours down 


America, lacking severity through ab- 
sence of continental influence. A north- 
westerly swell breaking on the reefs is 
an almost sure premonition of more or 
less rain, but not of heavy rain storms. 
‘* High barometer ’’ storms are from the 
N. N. E., particularly in March. 
Thunder and lightning are not absent, 
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nor on the other hand frequent or severe. 
An average of about six per year of 
electric occurrences at any one station is 
shown by records. These never come 
with regular trades, and though calms or 


eg 
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the thunder and lightning. The evening 
is the especial time of such storms, the 
months of November and February, the 
periods of most frequency, and they 
come in connection with the cyclonic dis- 
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light easterly airs may prevail on the 
sea-level, the movement of the successive 
discharges overhead is always from the 
westerly half of the compass. The more 
northerly this direction, the more severe 


turbances, the afternoon summer thunder 
storm being rare, and the tornado un- 
known. Hail is occasional, but rare at 
sea-level. Snow on the highest moun- 
tain summits corresponds very nearly in 




















THE CITY OF HONOLULU. 


times of fall, with the Temperate Zone, 
and is nearly perpetual on the extreme 
peak of Mauna Kea. 

Statistically speaking, the climate of 
Honolulu, which is at sea-level, may be 
rendered thus: Average temperature, 74 
degrees Farenheit. Taken year by year 
this average does not vary over a degree 
one way or the other. Taken by 
months, the average of the coldest month 
is 69 degrees, and of the warmest, 78 de- 
grees. The extreme lowest temperature 
is 50 degrees, the highest 90 degrees, 
and either of these figures has only been 
noted once in twelve years of personal 
and standard observations. 

The average daily range at Honolulu 
is 11 degrees ; a little over one half what 
it is in most points in the Eastern United 
States, though it is greater than that of 
Key West. It is much less, probably 
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about 8 degrees, on the windward coasts, 
and much greater on account of radiation 
and sun penetration at elevations of from 
2,000 to 4,000 feet, say from 16 degrees 
to 20 degrees. 

It will be noted that the above is a 
cooler temperature by at least five de- 
grees than that of many other places in 
the same latitude, notably of Havana. 
The ocean current coming down to the 
Islands from the Oregon coast, the last 
work of the great Kuro-Siwo, of Japan, 
bringing with it the coolness and the logs 
of the Columbia River region, will ac- 
count for this. 

The humidity of the atmosphere is of 
course an element very important in 
both vital and mechanical matters. At 
Honolulu, though a maritime position, it 
is not higher than in the average Eastern 
United States. The average “‘ relative 
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humidity ’’ figure being about 72, which 
is really about the ideal amount for com- 
fort and health. On the windward 
coasts, however, the dampness is 
greater, but not excessive, and strange 
to say, does not bear any fixed relation 
to the precipitation. Metals everywhere 
are peculiarly liable to rust on account of 
the salt in the air. This doubtless per- 
meates vegetation more or less, particu- 
larly grasses, as domestic animals do not 
need artificial ‘‘ salting.’’ With south- 
westerly winds the air is very damp, but 
with northerly winds the native takes 
cold from lack of atmospheric moisture. 
A table prepared for popular use of the 
climatic record of the year 1893 at Hon- 
olulu can be obtained by writing to the 
Director of the Hawaiian Weather 


Bureau. 
Early settlers in Honolulu imagined 
that they must affect East Indian ways, 


carry an umbrella for the heat, wear 
ventilated or cork hats, don the ‘‘ pug- 
garee,’’ and dress in pongee or in white 
linen. We of the present day have out- 
grown all this, and dress—well, just as 
anybody does anywhere,—if that will 
express it. Felt hats or straw hats, all 
are au fait, but no ‘‘chimney-pots’’ if 
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you please ; woolen or linen, tailor-made 
or muslin, just as one fancies, but for a 
traveler, a good raincoat must be in the 
outfit. 

To close with, the question of the 
valetudinarian must be answered, also 
of the prospective permanent settler. 
The white races keep up their strength 
and vigor here, if they are perpetually 
on the move, either here in the open air, 
or if sedentary, on frequent visits to ‘‘the 
coast.’’ Eariy hours, just enough work, 
horse-back riding, mountain climbing, 
cycle riding, and yachting, are just as 
beneficial here as elsewhere. The tend- 
ency is, of course, to laziness and deteri- 
oration, but there is not that exhausting 
reaction after excited exercise that there 
is in colder climates, and the nervous 
sufferer is gradually built up by the 
abundant sunlight and all-day-long ex- 
posure to gentle airs. Weak-lunged per- 
sons have found recovery here when not 
far gone. But the natives had their 
catarrhs and bronchial affections, though 
better feeding is giving them a better 
chance of life. The gentle climate tends 
to good nature. While paradise is no- 
where on earth, its climate may be 
imagined to be like that of Hawaii. 

Curtis J. Lyons, 
Director of Hawatian Weather Bureau. 
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O INTIMATELY identified 
> with San Francisco from 
its inception as a com- 
mercial port has Hawaii 
been that the two may 
be said to have devel- 
oped together. Though 
Hawaii was outstripped 
in the race, yet, despite 
Hawaii’s isolation, limited 
area, and waning people, 
it has. so improved its 
commercial opportunities 
ai that for some years it has 
stood second only in importance in San 
Francisco’s foreign trade list. 

The attraction of traders to the Hawaiian 
Islands followed close upon the news of 
their discovery, and we find them a con- 
venient recruiting station for traders tothe 
Northwest and the coast of Caiifornia in 
their voyagings to and from the Orient; 
two of John Jacob Astor’s vessels being 
among the number, one of which, the 
Lark, was wrecked on Kahoolawe in 1813. 

King Kamehameha was quick to recog- 
nize the benefits to be derived from the 
visits of shipping, and put forth an edict 
creating himself the monopolist of his 
realm in all trade with vessels. 

With the development of the sandal 
wood trade, which began prior to 1810, 
the King and principal chiefs were led 
into extravagances and debt, lured by 
the rich harvest of this desirable article 
for the twenty or more years it lasted, 
commanding as it did from eight to ten 
dollars per picul (133% Ibs.) for the 
China market. The successive kings 
and those with them in authority seemed 
to possess a perfect mania for vessels. 


Fabulous sums, in trade, were given for 
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any and all kinds of craft, and debts con- 
tracted that took years to liquidate. 
Little or no money was in circulation as 
late as 1817, all trading being done by 
barter. 

It is of record that Kamehameha I. sent 
a cargo of sandal wood to China by Cap- 
tain Winship,—probably in the Alba- 
tross,— while another venture by his own 
brig Forester in 1817, entrusted to Cap- 
tain Alexander Adams, was so eaten up 
by pilotage and port charges of various 
sorts as to bring the royal shipper in 
debt. This experience originated the 
system of similar charges to shipping at 
Hawaiian ports. 

Up to 1830 the spirit of venture with 
the kings and high chiefs was marked, 
their larger vessels being frequently 
taken off the coasting service for trading 
voyages or discovery. Beside the ship- 
ments to China above mentioned, the 
brig Ainoa was sent later to Canton by 
Oahu chiefs, under the supercargoship of 
a Hawaiian, and the Thaddeus was sent 
by Liholiho to Sitka with a cargo of salt. 
At least two sealing voyages were made 
to the Northwest and coast of California, 
the Ainoa returning October, 1824, 
with 5,845 skins and a quantity of oil, 
fish, etc. and the Kamalolani in 1827, 
with but 3,160 skins. Captain William 
Sumner, who had charge of both sealing 
voyages, was sent later in the Niu to 
Tahiti to recover a cargo of goods sent 
thither in care of a chief named Kamon- 
oho. Surmner found the goods sold and 
the proceeds being squandered, but 
saved sufficient to buy a cargo of cocoa- 
nut oil and furniture wood, bringing up 
the oil in bamboos, in lieu of casks. 

In 1822, Kaahumanu and the ex-king 
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of |Kauai fitted out an expedition of two 
or three vessels for search of the island 
of Nihoa, which was taken possession of 
and added to Hawaii’s domains that year. 
Her Highness also sent off the Waverley 
on a cruise to the coast about the time 
that Boki set off on his ill-fated expedi- 
tion in two brigs with 480 souls, in quest 
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of a sandal wood island in the South Pa- 
cific, from which but one vessel and 
twenty men returned. 

We are indebted to observant early 
voyagers and to a few private journals for 
knowledge relative to Honolulu’s initial 
commercial period, for although printing 
was established at the Islands in 1822 by 
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the American Mission for educational 
work among the people, it was not until 
July 30, 1836, that the newspaper first 
appeared in Honolulu. Unfortunately 
the first three attempts were of but short 
life, so that no consecutive record exists 
till the year 1843. 

Following the early voyagers, English 
traders were the pioneers of commerce in 
these Islands, attracted hither en route to 
and from their Northwest sta- 
tions, but it was not long till 
the American traders Colum- 
bia and Lady Washington 
from Boston, soon followed by 
others, vied with them for 
supremacy in Hawaiian trade, 
and there are evidences that 
Americans established the first 
trading posts and business 
houses at Honolulu. James 
Hunnewell, supercargo of the 
Bordeaux Packet of Boston, 
was left here with a fellow 


officer in 1817 to dispose of 
the balance of their cargo, col- 
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lect sandal wood there- 
for, and ship same to 
China for disposal. 
Astor’s agency prece- 
ded him by several 
years and was loca- 
ted near the site of the 
late Bethel church, on 
King Street. 
Hunnewell revisited 
Honolulu in 1820 as 
first officer of the brig 
Thaddeus, — w hich 
brought the first mis- 
sionaries,— having an 
interest in both vessel 
and cargo, partly de- 
signed for the North- 
west trading. He re- 
mained to dispose of 
the portion left here, and the vessel on 
her return was sold, so he continued on 
here to collect the proceeds of sale in 
sandal wood and ship as before to China. 
In 1826 he returned to Honolulu and 
established what he was pleased to term 
“‘the first independent mercantile house,”’ 
which exists today as the staunch cor- 
poration of C. Brewer & Co., Limited, 
(Mr. Hunnewell having been succeeded 
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about 1830 by H. A. Pierce and Captain 
Charles Brewer,) and for some thirty 
years past has maintained, in connection 
with the Boston house of C. Brewer, a 
regular line of first class sailing packets 
between the two ports. 

American whaleships first visited the 
Islands in 1819, and made them the 
rendezvous for the bulk of the Pacific 
fleet of all nationalities. As the whaling 
fleet increased, business shaped itself to 
its necessities, and as the sandal wood 
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though the one hundred to two hundred 
runaway sailors were recognized as an 
undesirable class.’’ At that time he 
states there were four American mercan- 
tile houses in Honolulu; two of Boston, 
one of New York, and one of Bristol, 
Rhode Island. The whole trade of the 
four probably amounted to one hundred 
thousand dollars per annum, sandal 


wood and specie being the returns for 
imported articles. 
The first ship yard was established 
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trade declined, this became the business 
of the Islands. 

At the advent of the Mission—and 
visit of whaleships, which were simul- 
taneous— Honolulu is described as a 
scattered, irregular village of thatched 
huts, of three thousand or four thousand 
inhabitants. No mention is made of the 
number of foreigners. In Stewart’s visit 
in 1823 he says, ‘*The foreign popula- 
tion was greater than had been supposed, 


10n line of Wilder Steamship Co, 


about this time by James Robinson and 
Robert Lawrence, who arrived in Hono- 
lulu in 1822 from a wrecked English 
whaler on the Pearl and Hermes Reef, 
distant one thousand miles. They 
located at what was known as ‘‘the 
Point,’’ adjoining the old fort. 

Sunken hulks were used at other loca- 
tions for wharf purposes, and unsea- 
worthy vessels moored in the harbor did 
duty as storage or transhipment ware- 
houses for many years. 
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Towards 1836 we find Honolulu siowly 
developing. As the people became en- 
lightened they desired to be clothed, and 
as civilization progressed trade necessi- 
ties increased, so periodical arrivals from 
the United States and Europe supplied 
miscellaneous staple goods and groceries, 
which were supplemented by like sup- 
plies from Chile, tea, rice, silks, cigars, 
and other goods, from China and Manila; 
lumber, spars, salmon, etc. from Colum- 
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bacco, mustard seed, etc. figured in early 
domestic export lists. 

Horses, the first of whjch had been in- 
troduced from the Pacific Coast in 1803. 
as a present to the King by Captain 
Cleveland, became greatly desired by 
both foreigners and natives, and quite a 
trade in them sprang up about 1824 and 
was carried on for a number of years. 
In this importation of animals captains 
Meek, Dominis, Dana, and others, did. 





From a photograph by Fourneaux 
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bia River; horses, mules, etc. from Cali- 


fornia, and specie and bullion from 
Mexico. 

Effort towards local industries and 
agriculture was noticeable. Salt had 


long been an article of trade and export; 
koa lumber and shingles were in the 
market; coffee growing and sugar manu- 
facturing was inaugurated; trials given to 
cotton, indigo, corn, potatoes, fruits, etc.; 
while hides, kukui oil, arrow root, to- 





themselves and their adopted country 
much service. 

Toward 1840 a deeper business inter- 
est was manifest. The grass huts were 
giving way to houses of wood, coral, 
and adobe; new wharves were con- 
structed and streets improved; the result, 
doubtless, of the impress throughout the 
community of the enterprising American 
firm of Ladd & Co., consisting of Wm. 
Ladd, W. B. Hooper, and A. P. Brins- 
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made, which established in Honolu::: in 
1833 and early took measures to develop 
the agricultural resources of the country. 
Becoming involved, however, and through 
the failure in their Belgian Colonization 
and Land scheme their business came to 
grief in 1844, and their various enter- 
prises passed into other hands. The first 
successfully established sugar plantation, 
situate at Koloa, Kauai, which has long 
been recognized as one of the prosper- 
ous concerns of the Islands is to be cred- 
ited to Ladd & Co’s effort. 

The year 1840 gives us our first sta- 
tistical exhibit of the foreign trade of the 
port of Honolulu, an approximately true 
showing of Hawaiian commerce compiled 
and vouched for by Messrs. Pierce & 
Brewer up to August 17th of that year. 
This table is valuable as showing the 
trade of the Islands toward the close of 
its first commercial era. 


VIEW OF HAWAIIAN COMMERCE, 1836-1840. 








| 


| SHIPPING ARRIVALS 
YEAR. | EXPORTS IMPORTS | 


| Whalers Merchant Naval 











| 

1836 | $ 73.200 | $ 413,c00 §2 | 30 4 
1837 79,6c0 | 350,500 67 28 4 
1838 65,850 207,000 76 12 I 
1839 94 400 | 78,500 60 26 | 8 
1840 75 050 218,000 40 30 ; 

| — 
Total | $388 100 |$1.<67,000 20% | 126 | 19 


TABLE OF DOMESTIC EXPORT VALUES, 1836-1840. 





























PRODUCTS 1836 1837 1838 | 1839 | 1840 
| 

Sandal Wood. ..... | $26,000 | $12,0co | $ 6,000 | $21,000 | $ ....... 
REEDED, 2000000: cccccceee 12,000 | 13,000} 10000/ 6,000| 18,5c0 
> sins. 4,600 4500 3,000 I 0co/| 10,0co 
SANE ..cccccccccccceree ove 4.4c0 2,700 1,400 | 2,900 2,250 
Leaf Tobacco..... 500 GOD | 200 coceee ove} aoe cocceeees 300 
SUBAL ..ccceee sceccceee pemoenacened 300 6,200 6,000 | 18 o00 
Sirup & Molasse$)............ 1,000 3450| 3,00] 7,300 
Kukui Oil............ qco 600 S00 500 §00 
WPT Oli... ..cccce-| 0c cooees +00] 20 cecee- eve] cocseee - @ GED hecececsees 
Arrow Root......... 300 2co JOO | on ceceeee nee 1,700 
Supplies—Shp'ng| 25,000] 4*,coo| 35000/ §50000/ 16,§00 

Toate cccccere cove $73,200 | $79,650 $65,850 | $94,4¢0 |$75,050 


Aside from the fleet of government 
vessels-— of which the King owned one 
brig and six schooners—the shipping 
owned by Honolulu residents at the com- 
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pilation of above tables comprised but 
fifteen, valued at $55,000, of which seven 
were owned by American residents, 
three by British, and five small schoon- 
ers by natives. 

Honolulu at this early period was 
credited by R. C. Wylie in his ‘‘ Notes’”’ 
in The Friend, published in 1844, with 
‘thaving port facilities exceeding those of 
any South American port except Panama 
and Callao. The well appointed shipyard 
of Robinson & Co. witha competent force 
of mechanics comprising shipwrights, 
caulkers, spar and biock makers, boat 
builders, etc., and owning a wharf hav- 
ing capacity for heaving down two ves- 
sels at once, and with ample storage, af- 
forded’ facilities for all possible require- 
ments.’’ The other wharves in existence 
at this time were Ladd & Company’s, 
French’s, and Charlton’s. 

The foreign population of Honolulu in 
October, 1840, was estimated at 600, 
and the business of the town was divided 
between five wholesale and twenty retail 
stores, one lumber yard, four hotels and 
taverns, and twelve sailor boarding 
houses ‘and grog shops. The mechanical 
trades were well represented as to va- 
riety, including even an engraver and a 
printer. 

The government of the Islands during 
the reign of Kamehameha III. changed to 
a constitutional monarchy in 1840. A 
few years later was inaugurated the 
custom house, with William Paty as the 
first collector of the port. From this 
point we have reliable data. Its initial 
statistical work, however, covers but a 
few main lines. This may be accounted 
for by the disturbances during several 
months of 1843 through Lord George 
Paulet’s seizure of the Islands for alleged 
wrongs to British subjects. Business 
was as sensitive to political troubles then 
as now, for the imports, which in 1841 
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ld daguerreotype. 
RICHARD ARMSTRONG.,! 


were reported at $455,200, showed only 
$223,383 in 1843. 


The cessation of political disturbances 
of 1843, and the admission of the Islands 
into the family of nations in the fall of 
that year, may be taken as the com- 
mencement of a new era in their com- 
mercial history. 

The failure of Ladd & Co. seriously 
embarrassed other firms, and the govern- 
ment itself was involved somewhat 
through treasury accommodations upon 


securities which took time to realize 
upon. Slowly recovering in the new 


government, business of all kinds took on 
new life. The Islands had become bet- 


ter known through their political troubles, 


| Founder of a public school system in Hawaii, Minister 
of Public Instruction under Kamehameha III. 
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and new capital attracted in 
consequence. The value of 
whaling property in the port 
of Honolulu, October 24th, 
1844, twenty-three whalers 
and cargo and nine merchant- 
men with transhipped cargoes 
of oil and bone, was estimated 
at $2,146,805 while the value 
of all whalers, with cargo, 
that had touched at the vari- 
ous ports for the year was 
placed at $12,183,940. For 
many years Lahaina was the 
preferred recruiting port of 
the Islands for the whaleships. 

A number of new firms ap- 
pear on the mercantile calen- 
dar about this time, viz.: The 
Hudson’s Bay Company, of 
which Messrs. George Pelley 
and G. T. Allen were the 
agents; H. Skinner & Co.; 
Jones & Makee — later Makee, 
Anthon & Co.; William Paty; 
E. & H. Grimes; P. B. Shel- 
ley (not he of poetic fame); 
Starkey, Janion & Co.,—later Janion 
& Co., and still in existence as T. H. 
Davies & Co.; Cummins & Co., and a 
few others. 

The estimated population of the Islands 
for 1845 has been placed at 92,221, with, 
unfortunately, no figure as to the number 
of foreigners. As near as can be ascer- 
tained their number was about eight 
hundred. The tax return for the year 
1844 was $35,100, while the total 
revenue from all sources was $64,045.50. 
The total imports of 1844 were valued at 
$350,347 and the total exports at $160,- 
641, of which $109,587 was domestic 
produce. The Hawaiian registered ves- 
sels numbered fifteen that year, of but 
775 tons, and the customs revenue 
amounted to $14,263. The postal ser- 
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vice was not begun till 1850, nor was 
inter-island postage a feature of the ser- 
vice till about nine years later. 

With the establishment of an Executive 
Ministry, customs duties were raised 
from three per cent ad valorem to five, to 
enable the government to carry out vari- 
ous public improvements which the grow- 
ing importance of the port demanded. 
Water for the shipping and for residents 
in most parts of town was to be had only 
with great difficulty. This was practi- 
cally remedied in 1847 for convenience 
of the shipping, by piping the water of a 
small stream in rear of the town to the 
boat landing at the foot of Nuuanu Street. 
A few years later a reservoir system and 
general piping of the streets followed. 

For the encouragement of whaleships 
to rendezvous at the Islands the laws of 
1846 exempted all transhipped oil, bone, 
etc., from the payment of transit duties, 
and permitted them to land merchandise 
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or trade to the value of two hundred 
dollars free of duty; concessions were 
made also in port charges in certain 
cases. 

One of the ministerial reports to the 
legislature of 1846, gave a gloomy view 
of the condition of trade, for the reason 
that the excessive imports of 1845 had 
largely overstocked the market, and 
there was no material increase in the 
line of domestic exports with which to 
pay forthem. This was due, partly, to 
the recent establishment of several new 
houses. It is true that the value of ex- 
ports that year did not reach one half 
that of the imports, but in 1846, with a 
still larger import value, the exports ex- 
ceeded it in Island produce alone. The 
sugar industry was developing, and 
coffee also was coming in from the estab- 
lished Kauai plantations, the success of 
which had led to similar effort in other 
parts of the Islands. Hides, tallow, and 
skins, were also on the increase. 

Hawaiian produce in the early days 
had to seek distant markets; for we find 
shipments of sugar, hides, goat skins, 
and the first shipment of raw silk, going 
to New York per bark Flora in 1840. A 
trial shipment of sugar was sent to 
France, but it did not offer sufficient en- 
couragement for any renewals. The 
Sydney market was also tried with 
sugar, where it obtained better figures 
than similar grades of Mauritius. In 
1845 the bark Allioth is quoted as_clear- 
ing for New York with a cargo valued at 
$400,000, consisting of whalebone and 
general merchandise. 

Hawaii has attained the commercial 
position she holds today very largely 
from her own resources. While the 


whaling business was in its period of 
prosperity, it naturally divided public at- 
tention from.channels tending to develop 
The business of refit- 


Island industries. 
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ting the fleet twice a year led merchants 
and people to prepare for its necessities 
and depend accordingly upon them. 

This condition of business routine had 
an awakening July 9th, 1848, by the ar- 
rival of the Euphemia from San Fran- 
cisco, with news of the gold discovery. 
Business came to a standstill while the 
people gathered to devise ways to get to 
California. Nor did the interest wane 
with the exodus of the first few months, 
but continued to draw upon our limited 
foreign population, with many Hawaiians 
also, for some time. This rush of pas- 
sengers created activity among the ship- 
ping and took in vessels of all kinds, 
even sloops making the voyage. Of the 
thirty-six departures of merchant vessels 
from Honolulu from July 1st to the end 
of the year, two thirds of them 
were for San Francisco. As 
high prices prevailed there for 
goods and produce of all kinds, 
Honolulu’s surplus was soon 
drawn upon. Maui also had 
her experiences and reaped 
her rewards for the cargoes of 
potatoes shipped from Kale- 
polepo, then in its glory, which 
has now, alas, departed. The 
effect of this drain upon our 
people and the high wages 
ruling, here as well as there, 
resulted in crippling certain 
Island industries materially, 
though giving a new impetus 
to others. The domestic ex- 
ports which in 1848 were but 
$266,819 dwindled still further 
the following year to $185,083, 
while the imports for 1849 
rose te $729,739. 

California’s gold discovery 
wrought an interesting change 
in the business of the Islands. 
At the first wild exodus some 
VOL. xxv.—33. 
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alarm was felt at the loss of so large 
a proportion of our people and the 
crippling thereby of important industries 
but in their infancy. The whaling fleet, 
too, from the liability of crews to desert 
and the high prices prevailing for sup- 
plies, as also the withdrawal of several 
for the California trade, lessened its num- 
ber and materially modified its business. 

But the activity in peopling and devel- 
oping the riches of a State so near cre- 
ated a market for all that could be 
produced. This gave employment to an 
increasing fleet, so that in the summer of 
1850— usually the dull period of the 
year — Honolulu had from twenty to fifty 
foreign vessels in port most of the time. 
It was also the port of call for many ves- 
sels from the colonies en route. The 


CHARLES R, BISHOP. 
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number of merchantmen visiting the 
Islands that year was 469. This has not 
been exceeded in number, though in ton- 
nage we have run far beyond it. 

This opening of a new and sure market 
led to the recognition of agriculture as the 
safer basis of Hawaii’s prosperity. The 

yrmation of an agricultural society aided 
materially in various lines of agriculture, 
stock raising, ete., and inaugurated the 
introduction of plantation laborers for 
relief of existing industries. The estab- 
lishment of a local bank was discussed by 
leading spirits, but this did not crystallize 
till several years later. 

Early in the fifties the Honolulu Steam 
Flour Mill was built, followed a little later 
by a small concern at Wailuku, Maui, run 
by water-power, to utilize the product of 
the wheat growers of Makawao and Kau. 
For a time the prices obtained gave en- 
couragement to mill owners and wheat 
growers, but they succumbed eventually 
to the competition of California’s exten- 
sive and heavy yielding wheat fields. In 
conjunction with the Honolulu Flour Mill 
was a machine shop and foundry, to meet 
the necessities of plantations and ship- 
ping. This dual enterprise was wiped 
out by fire in 1860. The foundry was 
shortly rebuilt on the same site, and well 
has it kept pace with the growth of the 
country’s industries and her expanding 
inter-island steam service and foreign 
commerce. 

The increased activity in shipping in 
1850 called for new wharves of larger 
capacity, and led to the suggestion of the 
demolition of the old fort and filling out 
to the channel to afford wharfage for large 
ships and coming steam lines. This need 
doubtless arose from the advent in the 
early part of that year of several larger 
vessels than usual, among which was the 
Samuel Russell of New York, of 950 tons, 
noted at the time as the largest and finest 
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merchant ship that had entered our port, 
and as having recently made the passage 
from New York to San Francisco in 108 
days. The Islands were visited by quite 
a number of the celebrated crack clippers 
of early days, notably, .the Sovereign of 
the Seas, Flying Cloud, Shooting Star, 
Young America, N. B. Palmer, Nor- 
Wester, Fair Wind, and others of like 
fame. 

Note is to be made of the founding 
towards the close of 1849 of the German 
house of H. Hackfeld & Co. in Honolulu, 
a firm that occupies today a prominent 
position in the various leading industries 
of the country and its trade and commerce. 
Among the Honolulu firms that estab- 
lished business houses in San Francisco 
in 1849-1850 were S. H. Williams & Co., 
subsequently G. B. Post & Co. there; 
Starkey, Janion & Co.; Everett & Co.; 
and Paty & Cummins. These contributed 
not a little to the growing commercial 
bond between the two ports. 

The following comparative table of 
import values shows the growth and trend 
of Hawaii’s trade :— 

















HAWAIIAN IMPORT VALUES. 1849. 1850. 
From United States .................... $239,246.42 | $283.037.49 
OU 131,505.89 | 305,913.28 
Se iss cccctecncte: sances 44,578.11 63,987 69 
“British Colonies...... .......... §2,821,59 114,782.11 
= 95,787-327 109,124 19 
pe -| 87,396.05 58 097.84 
i | 23,455-78 7,633.48 
= ‘ | 14,340.27 19,288.29 
** Columbia River................) 12,672 38 15,942 59 





} 9,723 58 
13,252.10 24,063.90 


Hamburg 
“Miscellaneous Sources . ... 
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$729,739.44 | 1951 870.86 





The following shows the summary of 
export values for same years :— 











1849. 1550. 
Domestic Produce...........0 s+: $185,083.00 | $536,522 00 
Foreign re-ex ports.........00. cesses | 198,102.00 246,529.00 


Total Exports............. ill $383,185.00 $703,051.00 
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Steam communication between Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco has ever been 
a live subject and was freely discussed at 
the opening of 1851, through the arrival 
of Mr. J. Kingsbury, to examine into the 
feasibility of a monthly line. The pro- 
ject was favorably reported on, and had 
the promise of fulfillment by the Alfa of 
Feb. 18th, announcing that the steamers 
General Warren and Commodore Preble 
had been assigned for the service. But 
they never came. 
establish the service was by the steamer 
Polynesia in July, 1854, but this was 
another delusion, for she failed to return, 
so the glory of its inauguration was left 
to the old Ajax in 1866, succeeded shortly 
after by the Idaho. 

The cessation of the gold excitement on 
the Coast, and the flooding of its market 
with goods from all quarters of the globe 
had a quieting effect upon all branches of 
Island trade. Business subsequently re- 
vived through the increase of the whaling 
fleet, which reached its zenith in 1859, 
when 549 vessels refitted at the different 
ports of the Islands. From 220 in 1851 
they rose to 519 the following year and 
still more in 1853. These are the years 
often referred to as Honolulu’s ‘‘palmy 
days.’’ As the whaling business began 
to decline, its ships were attracted to San 
Francisco for refitting. The final blow 
to Hawaii, as a dependent upon this in- 
dustry, came by the loss of almost the 
entire Arctic fleet in 1871, crushed in the 
ice. 

Early in the sixties the American Guano 
Co., an Eastern corporation operating the 
Phoenix, Jarvis, Howlands, and other 
Pacific islands rich with guano deposits, 
made Honolulu its working center for the 
supply of labor, etc., and nearly all ves- 
sels— chartered mostly at San Francisco 
to load at one or the other island — touched 
at this port en route. The activity of 








The first attempt to 
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this company enlivened Honolulu’s sum- 
mer months materially for several years. 

The progress in agriculture and the 
steadily increasing passenger travel 
transformed the regular Honolulu-San 
Francisco packets from the brig and 
schooner class to fine clipper barks, some 
built for the trade and nearly all having 
specially built spacious deck cabins. The 
popularity of Captains Paty, Smith, 
Newell, Burdett, Lovett, Bennett, Shep- 
pard, Fuller, and others, in McRuer & 
Merrill’s line, and later in that of Chas. 
Wolcott Brooks & Co., and recollections 
of the packets Restless, Zoe, Vaquero, 
Yankee, Frances Palmer, Fanny Major, 
Comet, Smyrniote, and others, are still 
fresh in memory. 

As marked improvement is to be noted 
in this second era in the coasting vessels 
and the initiation, after several trials, of 
inter-island steamers, the first three 
attempts of which were by San Francisco 
parties. From purchasing worn-out ves- 
sels that happened along, or small craft 
built here, it became necessary to have 
first class schooners built East specially 
for the service. Latterly the Pacific 
Coast and our own mechanics have con- 
tinued on these lines. In 1860, when the 
inter-island steam service was entered 
upon in fact with the Kilauea, the fleet of 
schooners in size and class held a number 
that would do credit to any port. 

The suggestion, already mentioned, of 
demolishing the old fort for extending 
Honolulu’s wharfage and improving port 
facilities, was entered upon in 1857, and 
the esplanade carried out therefrom, 
covering some twenty acres, and subse: 
quently materially enlarged. At the same 
time the harbor was deepened, new 
custom and warehouses erected, a steam 
tug introduced, and a system of public 
improvements entered upon to accord 
with the business of the port. For the 
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increased shipping three shipwright firms 
kept Honolulu’s reputation prominent, 
far and near, for faithful and expeditious 
repairs. In the absence of dry dock or 
marine railroad facilities, necessity sug- 
gested to our master mechanics the ‘‘box 
system’’ for repairing the stoven bows of 
many a whaleship, and this same con- 
trivance enabled Honolulu shipwrights to 
effect repairs to the stern of the Austrian 
frigate Donau in 1870 that not only carried 
her home in safety, but received the 
highest testimonials from the authorities 
for the efficiency of the work and skill 
displayed therein. 

It would be interesting, did space per- 
mit, to show in detail the growth to which 
Hawaiian trade and commerce had at- 
tained at the close of her second era, 
1875, ere the country took its new depar- 
ture under the stimulating impulse of the 
reciprocity treaty with the United States. 
Briefly, however, the status may be 
gathered from the following: Value total 
imports, $1,505,670, of which $947,260 
was from the United States; value total 
exports, $2,089,736, of which $1,774,083 
was for domestic produce; customs re- 
ceipts, $213,447; Hawaiian registered 
vessels 51, of 7,136 tons; number mer- 
chant vessel arrivals 120, of 93,100 tons; 
annual taxes, $150,000; population — 
estimated— 57,000; total government 
revenue, 1875, $536,180; public debt, 
$450,000. 


While the progress of the Islands is 
manifest. there have been seasons of 
depression through reverses to crops, 
scarcity of labor, or low market prices. 
It was largely for the relief of her strug- 
gling agricultural industries that Hawaii 
made her several applications for recipro- 
cal trade relations with the United States. 
The boon was finally secured in 1876. 
Up to this time sugar, rice, and coffee 
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growing were not sufficiently remunera- 
tive to warrant material extension, hence 
there were those who honestly held the 
belief that the Islands had about reached 
the limit of their productive capacity. 

The treaty was granted by the United 
States largely upon political grounds, 
though there were shrewd statesmen who 
foresaw the possibility of extending 
American trade and commerce as the 
remitted duties fostered Hawaiian agri- 
cultural efforts. That this has proved 
so, was ably shown in a leading Review 
article two years ago, by the Hon. L. A. 
Thurston. From struggling insignificance 
Hawaiian trade with San Francisco had 
risen until she stood second only on 
the latter’s commercial list with foreign 
countries. 

In entering upon this treaty period 
vigorous effort was put forth for immi- 
gration, to supply plantations with needed 
laborers and at the same time secure a 
class, or race, desirable as permanent 
settlers should they remain at the termi- 
nation of their engagements. This ser- 
vice is conducted throughout by the 
government, and has been for a number 
of years, through its Bureau of Immigra- 
tion. Chinese, Polynesians, and Portu- 
guese, were the first nationalities intro- 
duced, followed later by Norwegians, 
Germans, and Japanese. 

The government has expended a large 
sum in this service as aiding to re-people 
the country, the various legislative appro- 
priations from 1876 to 1894 amounting to 
$1,249,335. Much of this amount has 
been returned by planters and others as 
passage expenses. The total number of 
various nationalities assisted into the 
country from 1878 to 1894, as shown by 
the last report of the Bureau, was 42,187. 
A large number of these have left the 
Islands, and death has claimed its quota, 
but the increase of population—per last 
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census, of 1890, amounting to 89,990 
and estimated last year to have reached 
100,374—is due largely to this immigra- 
tion effort. 

Portuguese immigration began in 1883, 
and continued at intervals till 1885, when 
Japanese laborers were introduced. 
There was also quite an_ influx of 
Chinese in 1884, through the China 
steamers touching here en route to San 
Francisco, which created some alarm in 
the community, whereupon the agree- 
ments under which the business was 
conducted were canceled by the govern- 
ment, and restrictions have prevailed 
ever since. The additional labor pro- 
cured from time to time by the Board 
has been only in response to applications 
from various parties. In this way the 
expansion of the country’s industries 
has been according to the supply of 
labor and its efficiency. 

While the extension of sugar planting 
interests was early entered upon, it was 
from two to three years before its effects 
became apparent through an increased 
export list. But this was not lost time 
in shipping circles. The thirteen new 
plantations laid out in 1877 and fifteen 
more the following year required the im- 
portation of more material in the lines of 
farming implements, machinery, building 
supplies, and hardware, than usual stock 
provided. A spirit of confidence per- 
vaded plantations, general business, and 
real estate, and created activity in ship- 
ping, both in the foreign lines and in the 
coasting service. 

The years of adjustment of these en- 
larging plans are shown by the import 
tables. For instance: the value of 
machinery importations for 1878 and 
1879 amounted to $960,342; hardware 
and agricultural implements, $414,792; 
lumber, $402,742; building materials, 
$196,554, while groceries and provisions 
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rose from $90,466 in 1876 to $334,410 in 
1879, and in 1883 to $530,816. Flour 
for man, while increasing steadily, did 
not make the strides noted in feed and 
grain for his animals, which rose from 
$14,513 in 1876, to $190,819 in 1883. 
Besides the above heavy sugar ma- 
chinery, imports of American and Eng- 
lish manufacture, the local foundry with 
its increased capacity fitted out several 
sugar mill plants complete. During these 
years the extensive plantations of 
Spreckelsville on Maui, and Pahala on 
Hawaii, were establishing themselves; the 
former proving no small factor in the de- 
velopment of Maui industries. Kahului, 
the shipping point of most of her pro- 
ducts and requirements, was made a 
port of entry in 1878, and has the dis- 
tinction the following year of opening 
the first railroad on the Islands, connect- 
ing with Wailuku; extending later in 
the opposite direction to serve the in- 
terests of Spreckelsville and Hamakuo- 
poko. Waters were brought from waste 
streams miles distant to irrigate all cane 
fields from Haiku to Spreckelsville. 
Another period of expansion followed 
the very successful sugar returns of 1888 
and 1889, when the extensive Makaweli 
enterprise on Kauai was laid out, as also 
the Ewa and Kahuku plantations of 
Oahu—these latter being outgrowths of 
Mr. B. F. Dillingham’s recently estab- 
lished Oahu Railroad and Land Co. For 
these enterprises the importations of 
machinery in 1890 and 1891 amounted 
to $1,386,852, and other requirements of 
lumber, agricultural implements, railroad 
material, etc., were on a similar scale. 
These two years show the highest totals 
of import values in the history of the 
Islands, reaching $6,962,201 and $7,439,- 
483 respectively, an annual average of 
$80.02 per capita for every man, woman, 
and child, in the country, while the 
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highest years of export values, 1889 and 
1890, which reached $13,874,341 and 
$13,282,729 respectively, give a like 
annual average return of $150.68 per 
capita of population. 

Marked improvement is to be noted in 
the number and class of vessels in the 
various lines of Hawaiian trade. Not 
only were the regular established lines 
of packets with the Coast, the Eastern 
States, and Europe, augmented, but new 
lines were added, notably the Crossman 
New York packets, the Liverpool and 
Glasgow line, and the Oceanic line of 
packets with San Francisco, the latter 
subsequently increased by the steamers 
Mariposa and Alameda, built in Phila- 
delphia, to give us direct semi-monthly 
service with the Coast in addition to the 
regular call of the Australian line of 
steamers to and from San Francisco, but 
afterwards changed to run through to 
the Colonies in connection with the 
Union Steamship Company and putting 
on the steamship Australia as the local 


liner. W. G. Irwin & Co. are the local 
agents of the Oceanic Company’s 
vessels. 


In the progress of events new vessels 
and of larger tonnage have been built to 
replace the former San Francisco packets, 
and the same is to be said of the vessels 
engaged in the lumber trade with the 
Sound. The majority of our San Fran- 
cisco packets are Pacific built, but mostly 
of barkentine or bark rig. 

The change of the inter-island coasting 
service from sail to steam has been 
steadily progressing. In 1877, the Like- 
like was built in San Francisco for the 
Hawaiian government, to replace the 
old Kilauea. At the opening of that year 
the coasting fleet of the Islands consisted 
of one steamer, 24 schooners, and seven 
sloops, with a total of 2,044 tons. At the 
opening of 1895 the fleet comprised 18 
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steamers, 17 schooners, and six sloops, 
with a total 5,070 tons. The Island 
steam service that had to be heavily 
subsidized or conducted entirely by the 
government, is now mostly carried on 
by two corporations in business rivalry, 
unaided by subsidies, yet giving satis- 
factory returns upon their investments. 
All this fleet, except one each, built in 
Philadelphia, the Clyde, and in Honolulu, 
are Pacific Coast built vessels. 

This and other developments of steam 
in the Pacific has given employment an- 
nually to quite a coal fleet, mostly from 
Newcastle, New South Wales, the larger 
portion of them arriving during the grind- 
ing season so as to secure sugar cargoes 
for the East. The value of coal imported 
in 1880, was $36,514; in 1890 it was 
$04,521, and in 1893 it increased to 
$146,553. 

Since 1882 the frequent calls of large 
ocean steamers off port demonstrated the 
necessity of dredging the bar to permit 
their entry. This has been accomplished 
—through contract with San Francisco 
parties—at an expenditure of $175,000, 
a much smaller sum than first contem- 
plated. The Oceanic was the first large 
ocean steamer to enter the harbor, May 
9, 1893, followed a month later by the 
China. 

The same year also dates the inaugu- 
ration of the Canadian-Australian steam 
line, with Honolulu as a regular port of 
call to and from Vancouver. Some idea 
may be formed perhaps, of the import- 
ance of this ‘‘ cross-roads’’ station in the 
Pacific, when it is stated that the various 
regular steam lines already scheduled 
have Honolulu listed for eighty-five visits 
this year, not inclusive of tramp or other 
possible visitors. 

This increased shipping calls for en- 
larged port facilities. To meet this the 
harbor is being dredged, the existing 
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wharves extended, and a large new one 
projected. 

A matter of vast importance to the 
port, especially in connection with the 
steadily growing steamship service, for- 
eign and inter-island, was the construc- 
tion by the government—through the late 
S. G. Wilder’s energy and foresight—of 
the marine railway, which opened for 
service in January, 1883.. Its capacity 
is placed for vessels of 1700 tons in ‘ight 
ballast, though the, hauling up of the 
U. S. S. Nipsic, with all her armament 
and stores on board, for necessary re- 
pairs on account of her Samoan hurricane 
experience, was a Satisfactory test on 
this point; and its value to the shipping 
interests of the Pacific. 

A recent convenience of the port is the 
erection of the coal handling apparatus 
of the Oahu Railway & Land Co. upon 
its wharf, for the rapid discharging or 
loading of vessels, with ample space for 
storage of coal. 

An important factor not yet dealt with 
is the monetary institutions. The bank 
of Bishop & Co. dates its founding in 
1858, since which time it has done noble 
work in sustaining various industries 
through all the years of struggle that 
Hawaii has passed through. Recognizing 
the opportunity for increased capital by 
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Im port Export 





Year. Value. Value. Receipts. 
1844--| $ 350,347 $ 169,641 $ 14,263 
1854..| 1,590,837 585,122 152,125 
. 1,712,241 | 1,662,181 159,116 
1874..| 1,310,827 | 1,839,619 183,857 
1884.. 4,637,514 8,184,923 551,737 
1894. . | 5,104,481 9,140,794 522,855 


Custom House 
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the expanding business of the?lslands, 
C. Spreckels & Co. establisited their 
bank in 1884, introducing at the same 
time the first installment of the $1,000,- 
ooo of Hawaiian silver coin, minted in 
San Francisco. Since the establishment 
of the Postal Saving Department- both 
institutions have discontinued this feature 
of the service. 

In a single article many points of in- 
terest are omitted or barely referred to. 
The changes wrought throughout Hono- 
lulu, more especially in its public build- 
ings and business blocks, both in size 
and character; the efficient steam Fire 
Department for the protection of proper- 
ty; the macadamizing and widening of 
streets and curbing all sidewalks; the 
transforming influence of the Oahu Rail- 
way & Land Co. in opening up the agri- 
cultural resources of this Island; street 
cars traversing our main thoroughfares; 
the extensive telephone system, and 
electric power and light available at any 
point in the city, are some of the evi- 
dences, indirectly, of Hawaii’s commer- 
cial development. 

The following summary table _illus- 
trates the gradual changes in the an- 
nual commerce of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, by decades, during:the past fifty 
years. 





Shipping Arrivals. Hawaiian 
“re™ emt. Toms, | Not Tome 
165 rg eee | 15 775 
525 125 47,288 | 54 | 6,271 
130 157 75,803 | 56 | 7,805 
4B 120 71,266 | 54 | 8,101 
23 | 241 187,826 | 54 9,826 
19 | 350 343,844 | 51 | 21,495 


. Thos. G. Thrum. 





NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS. 


"T HE night is fair —too fair for us to stay, 
Close-curtained from the soft and radiant light. 

We wander forth to breathe the sweet sea breeze, 

Where on the road the shadows of the palms 

Make soundless music, as we slowly pass, 

By gentle swaying. 


Lo, and what is this ? 

Is this a banquet for the gods outspread 
Upon this lichen-covered wall ? There lies 
The knotted, creeping cactus, loosely flung 
Upon the lava stones. Upon it stand 
A thousand glistening goblets, flared at brim, 
And turning toward the moon. The cups of white 
Are set on scaly necks of greenish gray ; 
And trembling in their gleaming lip-curved bowls, 
Is—scented gold ?— nay ;—amber wine ?—no, no,— 
’T is rather moonlight trapped,— or odor seen. 

Ah! goblets rare, | know that when the light 
Shall come at morn, ye shall be overturned, 
And drained of all the glory of tonight. 

Mary Dillingham Frear. 
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PRELUDE. THE AMERICAN OCEAN AND ISLANDS. 


NGLAND, Ireland, Scotland,— these 
seaborn triplets, suckled at the 
dugs of a leviathan,— have not built the 
new Rome for owls to hoot through for 
ages on ages to come. Meantime the 
bold and audacious progeny of the Tri- 
tons and Vikings must and will be kept 
busy. No, not to blame; no more so 
than are the persistent roots of the proud 
and glittering eucalyptus tree to blame 
for taking possession of your well, your 
sewer, your garden patch, andevery other 
place in reach. Absorb them or plant 


something else as strong; cement up your 
well and sewer or plow your garden patch 


continually and keep vigilant possession. 
The dog-in-the-manger business will not 
do. It is not enough to protect. We 
must possess. Have we any statesmen 
in the Union? Have we had any since 
the man who bought Alaska? Here we 
have sat by and seen South America and 
the Central American republics battle in 
their cock pits till only dust and death 
prevailed from Mexico to Patagonia; and 
not one sign of care or concern of advice 
or good office from us all the time. Yet 
every drop of blood spilt weakened us as 
if our own; and fed the wolfish triplets. 

Now there is to be a great fair in 
Mexico. It will be a much greater thing 
in all ways than was that of New Or- 
leans. | know what I! am saying. I was 
kept nearly a year at the Cotton Cen- 
tennial and | have spent many years in 
these Latin lands away to the south of 
there. They will all stick together like 
wax, for they are proud of Mexico; not 
envious or jealous, as some think. Be- 


sides, Mexico City is now atthe door of 
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Chicago and New York by way of the 
new roads. So the blue-eyed men from 
under the lakes will be there with wife 
and daughters in such force and fineness 
as will compel respect from the dozen or 
more Latin divisicus of Central and 
South America. This is our opportunity. 
We must bind these lands together, bind 
and tie with that one and only knot that 
even the sword of an Alexander can 
never cut asunder, the bond of love. It 
is the easiest and simplest thing in the 
world; for as they are the bravest and 
fiercest of all men in the field, so they 
are the most lovable and tractable when 
in the paths of peace. Believe me, | 
know them and know what I say of our 
Latin republics to the Scuth. _ Nor are 
you to think of them as savages. They 
are far more civilized than we are, that 
is, the ruling classes. They are, as a 
rule, educated in Europe. 

Now what we want, what we need, in 
order to take possession and keep pos- 
session of this one great ocean of the 
globe right here at our gate, is peace and 
prosperity down there. 

You will find wealth, astonishing 
wealth, at this fair. You will find art, 
surpassing anything west of the Missis- 
sippi; good manners, of course, that is 
proverbial with all Latins. But what we 
want is peace. We want the argosies of 
Peru, Chile, Ecuador. We want to see 
something besides their big, solemn war 
ships up and down this mighty American 
ocean—their American ocean and our 
American ocean. 

That is what we want. I know exactly 
what we want, but I have not the ability 
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to say what is best to do to get it. But 
| will venture to bluntly assume that a 
sort of unqualified reciprocity in peace 
and a standing committee of arbitration 
in case of war would do to begin with: 

Of course, the little boy of a family is 
always more or less wary of the big boy. 
The big boy must begin by being not only 
just but a bit more — generous. 

When: we bought what is now the 
biggest and best half of the United States 
from Napoleon the Great we bought about 
a dozen wars ; for the lire to the north 
was only inthe air. But we had big men 
at the head, so that the thing was kept 
along on diplomatic paper for the best 
part of a century. Finally England 
agreed with us to leave the adjustment 
of the line to the venerable German 
Emperor, William I. His life-long friend, 
Bancroft, argued our side of the case and 
the Prime Minister of England spoke for 
her. And behold! the great Emperor, 
only a few days before his death, gave 
the republic all the land and all the waters 
of San Juan that we ever claimed! And 
this did not cost a copper, comparatively. 
The world was not bothered a day ; it 
did not know what was going on; it 
hardly heard of the arbitration. Yet we 
got all we could have gained though we 
had fought a century. 

Briefly, let us all, all of the Americas, 
contract to leave our troubles to a third 
party, as in the above case. Let the 
oldest and biggest boy, as was the old 
Emperor, be arbitrator for the first year 
or term of years ; then let the next oldest 
and biggest boy, the President of Mexico 
or the Governor General of Canada, be 
the next, and so on down to the foot 
of the class. Of course some, or even 
several, may not at once come into this. 
Small States or republics, as was the case 
with Rhode Island, might be afraid at 
first, but the idea would finally prevail, 
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because it is right. I throw this bread 
on the vast waters, too vast for them to 
ever bring it back to me; but, Heaven 
willing, it will not be wasted in the end. 
1 only venture to advise that both the 
Senate and the President of the United 
States heed this plea for union and peace 
and that Congress be more generous than 
ever before in helping on the coming fair. 


I repeat, we want and we need these 
people: we want them to spend their 
money and time in the cities of the 
United States instead of in Paris; we 
want them to send their children to 
school here instead of to Europe; we 
want them to have peace and prosperity 
for our own good as well as theirs; we 
want them to settle up our uninhabited 
wilderness of waters with their ships of 
commerce and pleasure. 

We have had about enough of Paris 
and Parisian fairs. We give everything 
and we. get nothing. Excepting our art- 
ists, 1 would not give a bean for any 
man or woman after ten years over 
there. An American fresh from Europe, 
unless in art, is about the dreariest bore 
lever met. But a man from the Islands, 
or aman who has banged up and down 
our great sea beach, Alaska, Darien, 
anywhere along here, is liable to know 
something worth listening to. The truth 
is, the Americans are a poorly traveled 
lot; the poorest to be so wealthy, in all 
the world. Six days in a sleeper, then 
three days in a berth, the barber’s chair 
next, then the smoking room, then the 
card room, then Paris, then back home. 
He has traveled! He reminds you of a 
big boy that has been to Oxford or Har- 
vard and thinks he is educated. A few 
of us go around the world, but as if ona 
wager; and as we always travel first- 
class and put up at only first-class hotels, 
where only our own kind are en- 
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countered, we generally know about as 
much when we get back as we did when 
we started, but very little more. 

At Honolulu lately | went down to the 
wharf to see a young Englishman off. 
As he ran up the plank, bag in hand, | 
heard him say to some one who wanted 
to take his grip :— 

‘No, No! Steerage, my boy, steerage.’’ 

And yet he had stacks of money and 
stands away up in Burke. 

I am told that Robert Louis Stevenson 
often took steerage, although a very sick 
man; he wanted to see, to hear, and so 
he kept where he could learn something 
in the mighty university of humanity. 


The Pacific Ocean, proper, begins 


about twelve leagues out at sea, so far as 
color, reach of wave, sweep of waters, 
perfume of sea, and sense of room go. 
You must get outside of, out of sight of, 


the Farallones before you are really in 
the Pacific Ocean. And then! then, O 
son of Nature, you will see and will say 
that for the first time you are really on 
your travels! 

No ships now, nothing but space and 
color and breath of the sea: no sail, no 
mail, no rail, nothing but rest and God ; 
with all the six days labor left long 
behind. 

After a time you begin to want to see 
ships. You begin to wonder why all of 
our side of South America sends her 
hides, silver, cereals, everything, to 
Europe for London to send away back 
and around to Japan, China, and so on. 
You look at the map and see that ships 
would be flying to and fro here like 
shuttles in a weaver’s loom, if only our 
Congress had eyes to see and ears to hear 
and had kept peace in our little family of 
nations. 

Let us imagine you are traveling on 
the American line and have chosen the 
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stately ship Australia. You cannot help 
admiring the good manners of the 
steamer and you ask the big first officer 
where she was built. _ 

**On the Clyde, Scotland, sor.’’ 

You look at him up and down, head 
and foot, and having decided that, like 
all other strongly-built men, he is good 
natured and obliging, you ask, ‘‘And 
you?”’ 

‘‘Ireland, sor.’’ . 

This is about the average, | think. 
One ship in six days sail, and that one 
built and officered by the modern Rome. 

Give us more ships! Lumber and 
shipyards lie in a line from Alaska to 
Oakland. Give us ships and subsidies 
for ship lines. Give us possession of our 
ocean and we will keep possession. Our 
merchants are smart enough, but foreign 
bottoms float their merchandise. Give 
us merchantmen. They are better than 
all the battle ships in the world. But 
prosperity in the Latin republics will 
bring ships, and peace will bring pros- 
perity, and protection will bring peace. 

It is our interest, it is our duty, to pro- 
tect everything in South America and in 
the great American ocean. The one way 
to do this is to ask Mexico to take the 
lead and then heartily second her. She 
has done so well of late that she deserves 
this distinction. Besides, the smaller 
Latin republics will listen to her and. will 
more readily enter into a compact for 
peace and arbitration with her at the 
head than with us at the head. The 
coming fair, | repeat, is our opportunity. 

As for the dozen little islands, six days 
out at sea, we can hardly take them se- 
riously, at least, not nearly so seriously 
as they have taken themselves for the 
past two years. Yet they, too, must be 
protected, made to keep the peace, as it 
were. At the same time, when you re- 
flect that they are a needle in a hay- 
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stack, as compared to the vast sea beach 
to the south of us, you marvel at the 
high place to which they have attained ; 
for, oddly enough, unlike all other islands 
in history, they are almost entirely with- 
out ships. This brings us to consider a 
most remarkable old sea dog, a veritable 
old Neptune, who, one century ago, 
landed where Honolulu now stands, with 
the largest fleet, numerically, that ever 
put to sea. Let us look in upon this 
remarkable old savage of a century ago, 
who at three score years of age came 
with his miles and miles of canoes to 
conquer Oahu. 


KAMEHAMEHA. 


THE Hawaiian Islands are not a group, 
as often miscalled, buta string of islands, 
a string of pearls if you please,— a string 
of rare and precious pearls in the sapphire 
center of the great American seas. Some 
day we shall gather up this pretty string 
of pearls and throw it merrily about the 
neck of the beautiful big woman who has 
her handsome head on the outside of the 
big American dollar; and then they will 
be called the beautiful American Islands. 

In the first place, then, the name of the 
old Hawaiian viking was Kamehameha ; 
and don’t ask or expect me to spell that 
name again. I cannot spell it properly 
and you cannot pronounce it at all. 
‘What ’s ina name?”’ Well, there is a 
dislocated jaw, for one thing, if you take 
liberties with this name, unless you are a 
native of these American Islands. But 
as you continually run across it now, | 
will write it down for you just as he used 
to sign it when on his rounds as inspector 
of schools for pretty little girls who used 
to pester the life out of him for his auto- 
graph. This is the way he wrote it: 
**Kam. I. Rex.”’ 

Six months ago, before | knew any- 
thing about Kam. I. Rex, I could have 
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written a very readable history of him, if 
not very reliable ; but now that I have 
spent days and weeks reading the works 
of Cook, Vancouver, Bingham, Dibble, 
Newell, Wilkes, Alexander, and that 
wonderful book, ‘‘ The Polynesian Races,”’ 
all relating more or less to Kam the Great, 
1 am, like these lonely Islands, all at sea. 
The lady librarian in Honolulu tells me 
there are three more authorities on the 
same theme. Of course | shall read them 
all, but not till after 1 have written my 
history. | know too much now. 

‘Gentlemen, what is history?’’ asked 
Napoleon the Great sharply, with lifted 
finger, in the faces of his five generals 
while they sipped their Kona coffee 
together, before Waterloo. 

As no one ventured to answer, the great 
little Corsican continued, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
history is fiction agreed upon.”’ 

Granted. But when the historians 
don’t agree upon the fiction? Here | 
have a half dozen histories and one 
voluminous historical romance, dedicated 
to the Queen Dowager, and they agree 
on almost nothing at all, except that the 
great Conqueror was a giant in size anda 
monster in strength. 

Newell tells us repeatedly that the long 
and unpronounceable name means, The 
Lonely One. But this may be a mis- 
print. | can conceive how he might 
easily have been The Lovely One; for 
he had, says Commodore Wilkes, five 
wives all the time. Now how in the 
world a man could manage to be The 
Lonely One with five wives is to me 
incomprehensible. 

But to get on with the one point on 
which all the many histories of ‘‘The 
Ever Peaceful Isles’’ seem to agree—the 
size and strength of Kam. I. Rex. Bear 
in mind this: none of these historians 
ever saw the great King; so that all the 
best of them could know of him was by 
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KAMEHAMEHA I 
IN THE ROYAL FEATHER CLOAK 


tradition, and no doubt, as with the case 
of Alexander the Great in our old school 
books, the ‘‘ greatness of his name ’’ con- 
tributed to the greatness of his frame. 
But here is what Commodore Wilkes, 
United States Navy, says of his youngest 
daughter in 1842. (Vol. 4, p. 4.) 


The person who attracted our attention most 
was the Conqueror’s daughter. This lady is over 
six feet high; her frame exceedingly large and 
well covered with fat. She was dressed in yellow 
silk with enormous gloves and wore on her head 
a tiara of yellow feathers. Her shoulders were 
covered with richly embroidered silk. She sat in 
a large arm chair with a robe of yellow feathers 
thrown over it. Her feet were encased in men’s 
shoes. Her head-dress is said to be worth two 
hundred and fifty dollars and her robe two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. She is the daughter 
of Kamehameha the Great and prime minister to 
the present king. 


The fearful stature and monstrous size 
of this woman as set down by the con- 
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servative Commodore, who is about the 
best autority at hand, is testimony of the 
giant size of Kam. I. Rex. 

And now the mention of this woman’s 
shoes brings me to confess why I have 
read so many books to learn so little; for 
they all, except the little one by Alex- 
ander, are entirely too long, and in most 
cases absurdly sensational. You are con- 
stantiy setting things down as guess- 
work, or at best only ‘‘sailors’ yarns,’’ 
but this book by Alexander is as conser- 
vative as a clock and as exact as an 
equation. 

The colossal bronze statue before the 
old palace in Honolulu also endeavors to 
bear witness to the man’s size, but it 
does not testify very well to his strength; 
for his limbs, instead of being knotted 
and muscular like those of Samson or 
Sullivan, are as smooth and rounded as 
those of. a woman. And the face is 
The Phrygian cap of 


simply puerile. 
liberty, copied from an old American dol- 
lar, is quite in keeping with the rest of 
the figure; forzof all tyrants, this bloody 
man was the least worthy to wear the 


cap of liberty. (See Frontispiece I.) 

But right here let one thing be noted 
in his favor, lest it be forgotten. He was 
progressive. In the fifty or sixty years 
that he stood as the one central figure he 
advanced from the lowest state of sava- 
gery to the verge of civilization. We find 
him given to human sacrifices in early 
life; and even as late as 1810, only a de- 
cade before his own death, he ordered 
the sacrifice of ten men at Honolulu. 
These sacrifices were ordered because 
his favorite wife was ill. By the time 
three were killed, however, she was so 
much better that the execution of the 
others was dispensed with. When on his 
own death bed, he refused to let human 
sacrifice be made for himself. 

Honolulu has an oil painting, done by 
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a Russian, which speaks as kindly for 
the old progressive King as does the 
commodore of the Russian ship, sent by 
the Czar to ‘‘interview’’ Kam, with an 
eye, possibly, to the taking possession of 
the Islands. The speech of the now ven- 
erable Kanaka king is able and kindly. 
It is too long to insert here, but no one 
can read it without feeling that a great 
change for the better had taken place in 
his heart since his invasion and devasta- 
tion of the Island of Oahu. But he was 
still full of fight. He was quite ready to 
bang all Russia. He built a fort at Hono- 
lulu with many cannon, to say nothing 
of the armament on sea and land at the 
big Island, his birth place, where he lived 
in his old age and where he died. In line 
with his defiance of the Czar of Russia 
may be noted the fact that five years be- 
fore, in 1811, he dictated a letter to 
George Ill. of England demanding a ship 
with brass guns, which he asserted— 
and doubtless with truth— Vancouver 
had promised him. 

The reader of the many histories of 
this time and country is constantly struck 
with not only the audacity but the lux- 
ury and extravagance of these early 
Kanakas. They were dressed in broad- 
cloth and their wives in silk. You keep 
wondering where the money came from; 
for all this dozen of Islands never had 
even so much as a coal mine, let alone 
gold and silver. 

The secret of it all lay in the discovery 
of sandal wood here by China. Before the 
world on the other side of the globe came 
to know what was going on, China was 
already shipping to France and England 
fans and fine carvings of all sorts made 
from Sandwich Island sandal wood. It 
was China that arrayed the Kanakas in 
cloth and silk and inspired Kam. I. Rex. 
to conquer other islands. He wanted 
more sandal wood. He wanted more silk 
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for his Wives and more red velvet for his 
royal self. 

This classic and graceful tree, sixty 
feet high and three feet in diameter, has 
been swept from the Islands by the greed 
of native chiefs. “Now and then you ¢an 
find a little shrub with a pale pink flower 
in some out-of-the-way place, and that is 
all; that is the last of the sandal wood 
that made Kam. I. great. 

Let us now for the honor of the Islands, 
dispose of a cruel old story. Briefly and 
emphatically, the Kanakas were never 
cannibals. Yet here I read in Newell, 
page 43, speaking of Cook, ‘‘Though his 
heart and liver were reserved by the 
priests, to eat, some children devoured 
them in the night !’’ 

Let us see what Cook, or rather ‘his 
successor in command and in keeping the 
records, says, Vol. Ill, p. 53. 

Captain Cook and four seamen were killed 
with stones in the edge of the water and their 
bodies left lying on the sands. Some natives 
brought a package. Imagine our horror 
on finding about ten pounds of human flesh. 
» This gave an opportunity to find out 
if they really were cannibals and we did not 
neglect it. We questioned them repeatedly and 
found that they all told the same story. , 
that the flesh had been burned when cut from the 
bones and the bones then hidden in caves, after 
their custom. We finally asked them the direct 
question, if they had not eaten some. But they 
showed the greatest horror, and asked if it was 
the custom among us. (p. 63.) The 
bones of Captain Cook were restored on the 
following Sunday, wrapped in a great quantity 
of fine cloth, with a spotted cloak of black and 
white feathers. (p. 75.) 

Captain Cook’s body had been dis- 
posed of as that of a great chief, exactly 
as were the bones of the old Conqueror 
disposed of after his death ; except that 
only the few highest priests knew where 
the bones were laid, and so they could 
not be exhumed as were those of the great 
navigator. No one now ventures even 
to surmise where they repose. 
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How any man of culture enough to 
write even the cheapest sort of book can 
turn from the glorious beauty of these 
Islands and describe man-eating feasts 
and assert that the Kanakas were can- 
nibals before being Christianized is in- 
comprehensible. 

It is claimed that Kamehameha was 
present at the death of Captain Cook and 
procured some of his hair, which he pre- 
served with great reverence until his 
death on his native Hawaii, in 1819, aged 
82. This remarkable savage was high 
born, priests and chiefs were his kindred 
and companions, and he was not tardy in 
taking advantage of his high station. He 
was very shrewd in business affairs and 
was foremost in taking advantage of his 
good fortune in the sandal wood way. 

Both Dibble and Jarves say there is 
much in favor of the argument that the 
Hawaiians were Jews, Dibble giving 
columns of evidence to the point on 
familiar religious customs. But as for 
myself, however Jacob-like Kam. may 
have proved in the sandal wood venture, 
I must say there is very little of the 
Jewish commercial spirit in any Kanaka 
I have ever encountered. On the con- 
trary, the Kanaka is proverbially the 
most indifferent trader on the globe. If 
he ever was a Jew he has entirely for- 
gotten his cunning. 

| am not one of those who can say that 
this formidable savage paved the way for 
Christianity by conquering all the Islands 
and tying them together. Itseems tome 
if he had stayed at home and attended to 
the comforts of his people in a peaceful 
way he could have done quite as much. 
The fact is, according to Doctor Emerson, 
a close kin of Ralph Waldo’s, these Islands 
only began to discover one another about 
the time when Columbus discovered 
America; and they were practically very 
far apart, when you reflect that their 
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stoutest boats were merely double 
canoes. 

But we must get forward with facts as 
we find them chronicled by Alexander. 
In his invasion of Oahu he did not come 
directly to Honolulu, but drew up his 
canoes, crowding the beach for a distance 
of four miles, on Molokai. He struck 
Oahu next, drawing up his fleet all along 
from Dimond Head to Honolulu. This 
was in April, 1795. Alexander says he 
is reported to have had a force of sixteen 
thousand men. The natives of Oahu 
seem to have made no resistance at the 
landing, but timidly retreated up the 
creek or valley which debouched to the 
ocean at Honolulu. The invader had 
sixteen white soldiers, headed by a man 
named John Young. They also had a 
cannon, as well as swords and flint-lock 
muskets. Some historians say that Cap- 
tain Young had four field pieces, but the 
natives tell me he had one only, and that 
they dragged it along through and over 
the taro patches in a boat to where the 
grave yard now is, and began to shoot 
and frighten people. I should say they 
simply had a narrow sled, or wooden shoe, 
such as we use to transport field pieces 
in mountains where there are no roads. 
The natives tell me the King wore a 
yellow cloak and had only a club to kill 
people with. They say there was no 
fighting, that the cannon scared the people 
so that they fled and fell over the Pali. 

Alexander says a battle was fought up 
the Nuuanu, or ‘‘ Temperate,’’ Valley, 
and that Young killed the leader by a 
well directed cannon shot, when the dis- 
couraged natives attempted to escape 
through the narrow pass, and so fell over 
the Pali, or precipice, in numbers. He 
refrains from saying how many perished, 
and in fact, gives only about half a page 
to a battle and alleged incident that has 
had world-wide mention. And I should 
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say that he tells quite enough. The 
story of any great battle being fought 
near the Pali is not reliable. No army 
could have been entrenched up there in 
the clouds out of reach of water. 

John Young, however, afterwards the 
able and popular prime minister, natur- 
ally loved to magnify the event at the 
Pali. He lies buried in the Nuuanu Val- 
ley ; and the natives tell me, as nearly 
as possible, whether by chance or not, 
on the spot where he loaded and fired his 
cannon. His grave-stone reads ninety- 
three years, and glories in the record of 
his services to 


the great con- 
queror Kam. I. 
Rex. 

One writer, 
lobserve, gives 
the King a dou- 
ble-edged 


sword on this 
occasion. He 
has a chapter 
on ‘*The Giant 
Guard,’’ and 
puts Kam. I. 
Rex, down as 
the tallest of 
them all; yet 
he says ‘‘Kalani stood sullen and savage 
beside the Oahu king; his seven feet of 
stature gave him a little the advantage of 
Kalani.’’ (Newell, p. 359.) He gives 
up about fifty pages of most spirited 
writing and fighting on the Pali; some of 
it is really fine, surpassing Ossian. Fin- 
gal’s accounts are perhaps not more 
reliable, even though more readable. 

But let not a stranger go about, a self- 
appointed missionary, smashing idols. 
Let those who like to believe in such 
battles and read of bloodshed do so; yet 
in my poor way let me persuade you to 
lift your face up from all this butchery 
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to the sublime glory of the scene at Pali. 
Go up there at night, up the Temperate 
Valley alone to meet the moon full-faced 
in the narrow pass as she rises from the 
sea of the far Aleutian Isles. Behold 
her garments in the warm trade winds, 
trailing in the waters that surge and 
throb two thousand feet beneath you. 
A little toy Venice lies away down there 
in the edge of the ocean, and love is 
there and lovers, the old, old story, peace 
and rest and prayer, and faith and hope 
and charity. Believe me, these things 
are better to dwell upon than the bravest 
story of battles 
ever told or 
sung. 

The Conquer- 
or, like the 
Norman of old, 
divided the 
lands largely 
among his 
chiefs, but re- 
tained much to 
himself; for 
land meant 
sandal wood, 
and sandal 
wood meant 
money, and 
money meant ships, and ships meant 
the conquest of the remaining rich 
islands. 

Captain Broughton, an English navi- 
gator, surveyed the port of Honolulu, 
the next year, 1796, and records his 
dismay at the misery of the poor which 
the war had entailed. Kam. was still 
bent on conquest, and tried all sorts of 
ways to get guns anda ship. Alexander 
says he actually set men to work build- 
ing a big ship that was to carry rows of 
guns like an. English man-of-war. Hon- 
olulu, at the time of Broughton’s survey, 
had only a few hundred gun boats. 
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Vancouver soon after says, although 
an ardent friend of the Conqueror, (vol ii, 
p. 180,) ‘‘ The wars of’’—he spells it 
with a T—‘‘ have left the Islands ex- 
hausted of inhabitants and grown with 
grass and weeds. These are his princi- 
pal feats.”’ 

In the King’s absence from his own 
big island a rebellion broke out. He re- 
turned, conquered it, and then came back 
to conquer the remaining island in 1808. 
This time he had a fleet of ships, about 
forty, of from twenty to forty tons. 
Then he bought an old ship from Cali- 
fornia, of 175 tons, loaded her with san- 
dal wood, and sailed her to and from 
Canton till she went to the bottom. 

And now a plague broke out, the 
cholera perhaps, and half of his soldiers 
and all his leading men died, as in a 
night. This seemed to have sobered the 
fierce old man and he turned his soldiers 
into the fields, himself toiling all day 
long as a common laborer ; for not only 
the plague, but famine was at his door. 
A famous traveler who visited him at 
this time tells of seeing him throw his 
arms about an idol, embrace it, and pray, 
saying: ‘‘These are our gods. I do not 
know whether I do right to worship them 
or not. It is the religion of our country ; 
and | worship with my people. 

He mounted cannon on the hill back of 
Honolulu and in his old age retired to his 
native island, having had a brick house 
built there in 1800. When at Honolulu, 
which was not so often now, he had the 
British flag over his two stone store- 
houses and his residence. In 1811, the 
remaining richisland surrendered, and he 
made the chief, his old enemy, foreman 
for life. You see he was a large-hearted 
man, and brave, whatever may be said 
of his butcheries. 

The best that can be said of him is 

VOL. xxv.—34. 
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that he was progressive. His trade was 
the cruel trade of war, but even in 
this he was wondrously progressive; 
for, beginning with a club and a canoe; 
he closed with cannon and ships. 

There is really little in the long and 
active life of this first king of the Islands 
to be taken seriously. Hawaii should 
have a better figure head, historically 
speaking. For if you divest him of the 
halo with which navigators have tried to 
crown his actions, you will find little to 
admire and much to despise, although 
there is a touch of pathos in his blind de- 
votion to his idols as he approached his 
fourscore years, and his doubt of them, 
and his enquiry for something better:— 


An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry. 


His line became extinct some two de- 
cades since. There seems to be a law of 
nature that bloody monsters cannot long 
perpetuate their race, whether it be Na- 
poleon, on the apex of civilization, or poor 
old king Kam. crying out to his idols in 
the darkness at the base of it. 

Were it my province to pass upon 
and canonize some one in the history of 
Hawaii, as great, | should name quite an- 
other conqueror, who came, not with club 
and cannon, but with reaping hook and 
plowshare, Claus Spreckels. To my own 
mind, this man is, and for years will re- 
main in history, the one true conqueror 
of Hawaii, gainsay it who will. The dar- 
ing, audacity, and magnituce, of his work 
in the face of continual petty jealousies 
and irksome opposition, is astonishing. 

It is but right, in this day of commer- 
cial ‘‘write ups,’’ to say I never saw this 
man or any of his house, but I am free 
to say that Claus and his stalwart sons 
have done more to truly conquer and 
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make glorious the golden chain, ‘‘The 
Fortunate Isles,’’ than all the men of 
war, black, brown, or white, that have 
set foot there since the Punch Bowl of 
Honolulu made drunken with liquid fire 
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the behemoth of the deep; for they 
planted the American Islands with their 
corn and the American Ocean with their 
ships, and earned their vast fortunes by 
doing good and adding glory to Columbia. 
Joaquin Miller. 
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A PEEP 


ROM one end to the 
other of blue-peaked 
Koolau there -.was no 

man counted so fortunate 
as Pakua, whether in the 

success of every venture to 
which he turned his hand, 
the comfort that reigned in 
the establishment that was 
his home, the perfect equipment of his 
canoes, hooks, nets, lines, and the odds 
and ends that make up a wealthy fisher- 
man’s outfit, the superior cultivation of 
the lands he held in fief, or—above all— 
in the possession of a sweet-willed wife, 
whose beauty, like that of the Trojan 

Helen, was reputed to be beyond com- 

pare: in truth, she was a rare woman, 

full of gentle grace, and between her 
and her lord held the bond of true love 

and harmony. . 

But the time and the place were not 
propitious for exclusive proprietorship in 
wealth of any kind, whether the fruit of 
the soil, or of the sea; the work of one’s 
hands, or the affections of one’s heart. 
Above all things female charms demanded 
the highest rates of insurance. 

Now, according to the unwritten con- 
stitution of paganism, and of Hawaii, all 


ad from “‘ Iwaina the Athlete,” a forth-coming 
novel, 
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that Pakua had belonged to his chief; 
whether snatched from the storehouse of 
nature with adventurous craft, or forged 
out of raw material with the sweat of his 
brow and the skill of his hand; all—even 
the virtue of his wife — was at the dis- 
posal of his a/i#i. For, be it understood, 
government throughout the length—| 
cannot say breadth—of the group we call 
Hawaii was despotism ; tempered, how- 
ever, by what might be called the law of - 
supply and demand; that is, the subject 
had the right, as a last resort, to a choice 
of despots. Thus, if one became dis- 
satisfied, and thought he could better him- 
self and obtain a more satisfactory article 
of despotism under the a/ii of some other 
ohana, or district, all he had to do was to 
revolt from the payment of taxes and be 
declared hemo by his own alii; whereupon 
he was free to transfer his allegiance and 
seek better terms in other quarters. 

Of course the success of this plan 
always presupposed that it was not Hob- 
son’s choice with the delinquent and that 
the sovereignty of his particular island, 
which would generally be the case, was 
not united under one head —as later 
under the Kamehamehas— but divided 
into competing factions. It is evident 
that in all this sort of thing the advantage 
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will lie with the lord of the land unless 
he is outbid by some competitor for the 
recusant’s favor. He has but to bide his 
time and the /emo, or outcast peon, hav- 
ing no choice left him, must knuckle down 
and submit to his terms. 

Now a just and benevolent despotism 
is the divinest form of government the 
world But everything 
turns upon the despot. If he is kind and 
good and self-sacrificing, inclined to be 
the father and servant of all, it goes well 
with the people. But what could be ex- 
pected of such a despot as Piilani, who 
was base and sensual, only for himself ? 
We shall see. 

One fine morning, going forth to his 
taro-farm, Pakua found a head of sugar- 
cane, freshly cut, stuck into the bank by 
the side of his finest taro-patch. The 
meaning of this was that his a/i#, playing 
the Ahab, had appropriated to his own 
use the crop just ready for pulling. 
There was no remedy for it; the ground 
was taboo to the alii, to trespass was 
death. 

This was only the beginning of his 


has yet seen. 


troubles. 

This fiery man of action, returning to 
his home one day like a tiger to his lair, 
found that his wife, instead of being 
there to embrace and kiss him, had been 
violently rapt away. 

Pakua was not the man to endure 
tamely such an outrage, even from the 
highest chief in the land, fabooor no taboo. 
His plans were made on the instant. 
Their execution only awaited the shelter- 
ing hours of darkness. By a masterly 
strategy he gained possession of his wife, 
and accepting the outlawry that would 
result, he at once betook himself to the 
wilderness and the life of a robber, a pro- 
fession for which his great skill, bodily 
vigor, and indomitable courage, well 
fitted him. 
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It was not as an enemy of the com- 
munity at large that Pakua took up this 
perilous réle, but out of necessity and in 
protest against the infamous wrong done 
him, in hope also that it might be his to 
chew the cud of sweet revenge on his 
foe. 

Few visitors to Honolulu have failed to 
pay their respects to the Pali, a notable 
gorge or notch in the back-bone of Oahu, 
constituting a feature which the military 
man would describe as a mountain em- 
brasure, the architect as a bay-window. 
From the airy height on the precipitous 
verge at the head of Nuuanu Valley, with 
the cloud and fog-draped peaks of Kona- 
huanui on either hand, the eye has un- 
obstructed view of the fancifully carved 
coast-line, where the manifold green of 
land meets and blends with the manifold 
green of ocean, save for the occasional 
interrupting ribbon of hoary surf or gray 
sand. 

It was in this romantic place that Pakua 
appointed the strategic center of his 
operations. Choosing a spot within easy 
striking distance of the mountain trail, 
which was the most direct route of com- 
munication between the two sides of the 
island, one often traveled by Piilani, 
Pakua made for himself an impregnable 
lair. From his hidden retreat he could 
scan at ease the distant approach of any 
one climbing the path from either direc- 
tion; and still withholding himself from 
view by an overgrown cleft in the moun- 
tain flank, he could at a moment’s warn- 
ing place himself in ambush at arm’s 
length from the narrow trail. The de- 
fensive strength of his position was such 
that one man might hold it against a 
multitude. 

It was not many days before Pakua 
had an opportunity to try his hand. Four 
men, recognized as servants of Piilani 
bearing loads, were spied by Pakua’s 
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vigilant wife as they came toiling up the 
difficult way. 

Arming himself with a heavy slung-shot 
bound to his wrist, he lay in wait, and 
as the foremost of them drew himself up 
and set foot on the narrow plateau where 
Pakua had taken his stand, the latter 
made a tiger-like spring, wrested the 
load from his shoulders, dealt him a 
stunning blow and rolled his senseless 
body down the steep place upon his com- 
panions following after. The action was 
so instant and unlooked for that the 
weight of the falling .man_ upset his 
neighbor to the rear and so in turn the 
third and the fourth, and all of them 
were precipitated, like a small avalanche, 
down the mountain. One man _ was 
killed outright, another shortly died from 
his injuries; the other two were severely 
bruised, but able to crawl away. 

The fame of Pakua’s exploit spread, 
as if carried on the wings of the wind, 
until the whole island was buzzing with 
the story. As in all such cases, the re- 
port grew as it ran, until, if fame was to 
be credited, Pakua had routed a whole 
army of men with terrible slaughter and 
accomplished notable prodigies. 

After this initial performance, for a 
long time the Pali route was quite de- 
serted. Travelers between Honolulu 
and Koolau would go a long way round 
rather than expose themselves to the 
onslaught of this terrible fellow. This 
state of terror was exactly what Pakua 
had aimed to produce. With panic as 
an ally victory is gained on easy terms. 

Pakua now began to make forays into 
the country below, not merely to inflict 
damage on his enemy, Piilani and all 
who stood with him, nor to keep himself 
supplied with the means of existence, 
but to re-establish severed relations with 
his friends, and to inform himself how 
matters stood, even as a wise general 
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keeps his scouts out to pick up informa- 
tion on all sides. Pakua, like his English 
counterpart, Robin Hood, practiced a 
wise discrimination and gallantry as to 
the objects of his spoliation. .He was 
considerate of his friends and made 
ample return for benefits; women and 
children, the poor, aged, and distressed, 
were objects of his solicitous care; he 
would go far out of his way and deprive 
himself of rest and refreshment to return 
a favor or aid some forlorn and distressed 
one. 

There were sympathizers who would 
have gladly joined him and formed a 
band, but Pakua preferred to accomplish 
his ends alone. It was not his purpose 
to take life. There was but one person 
who in his esteem had forfeited the right 
to live, and that was Piilani.. But if any 
one stood in Pakua’s way, let him be- 
ware. 

The policy of Pakua was so shrewdly 
planned as to give him great popularity ; 
he found himself master of the situation 
and was enabled to go and come almost 
as he pleased. He did not, however, 
relax his vigilance, but always used the 
greatest circumspection on his travels, 
being careful never to put himself in the 
power of his enemy. 

One day from his eyrie he saw the 
approach of a knot of men whose purpose 
was Clearly hostile. His shrewd judg- 
ment told him that their bundles were 
for show and had no weight, filled prob- 
ably with some light trash to give the 
appearance of solidity. They were 
headed by one Meheula, a_ notorious 
bruiser and war-horse in the service of 
the chief. There were ten of them and 
Meheula was the cutting edge of the 
party. Without him to head them, not 
aman of them but would have turned 
tail at once and refused to advance 
another step. 
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Pakua, after his wont, chose his own 
ground, going some ways down the 
mountain to meet them at a place which 
might have seemed unfavorable to him- 
self. He took his station on an escarp- 
ment that traversed the mountain-wall 
for a short distance horizontally, regard- 
less for the time of the screaming bosen 
birds that wheeled and circled in the 
crisp ether about him. 

Midway on the narrow bench along 
which Meheula and party must pass, the 
precipice was gashed by a worn fissure, 
where trickled water into a rocky basin, 
a drinking place for the traveler. Pakua 
was lapping some water with his hand to 
drink, when Meheula and his file of men 
struck this portion of the way and met 
him face toface. Addressing their leader, 
Pakua inquired where they were going 
and what they sought. 

‘*We are upon an errand of the chief 
and travel his road,’’ said Meheula, still 
advancing. 

‘Return to your chief and tell him that 
Pakua holds this road and not even the 
King may pass without Pakua’s consent.”’ 

Without ‘further parley Meheula ac- 
cepted the gage thus thrown down, and 
stripping off his own burden, bade his 
men follow his example. The wisdom 
of Pakua’s strategy was now made evi- 
dent. In the first place, Meheula could 
gain no advantage from numbers. The 
narrowness of the way compelled his 
men to follow their leader in single file ; 
besides which, as they faced Pakua, the 
mountain-wall with its jutting crags 
shouldered them closely to the right and 
made it impossible to use spear or club 
to advantage. 

All these features were reversed in 
Pakua’s favor ; each rocky gargoyle was 
a Shield for his protection, while his right 
arm had clear scope for the swing of his 
Weapon. 
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Urging on his men and bidding them 
close up behind, Meheula, having ex- 
changed his lance for a thick club, made 
cautiously forward, and presently the two 
warriors were aiming blows at each other 
at arm’s length, a mode of warfare in 
which both seemed alike expert, evi- 
denced by the fact that for a time neither 
‘party scored a touch. 

But presently, Meheula, finding him- 
self hard pressed and likely to be worsted 
at this game, drew back and hurled his 
weapon, with the result only of hearing 
his club ring against the rock behind as 
Pakua ducked to avoid the blow. At the 
instant Meheula sprang forward to grapple 
the wily Pakua, but was received with a 
back-stroke from beneath that snapped 
the bone of his right arm, and in a moment 
Meheula found himself in the grip of his 
antagonist, his elbows pinioned at his 
back, his head held as in a vice between 
Pakua’s right arm and body, a master- 
stroke of the wrestler. Struggle as he 
might and flail his legs about, it was all 
up with Meheula; there was no breaking 
Pakua’s hold. A moment more and 
Pakua, spurning the limp and nerveless 
body of his foe, flung it down the preci- 
pice as if it had been a dog. 

During the short tussle, Meheula’s men 
were powerless. In fact, they stood 
dazed and paralyzed while Pakua choked 
the strength out of his foe, only recover- 
ing voice at the climax of the horror when 
they saw the form of their bold captain 
flung like a beast to his death. 

‘*Come on, brave men, and join your 
leader,’’ was now Pakua’s challenge to 
the dismayed band. 

At first there was no response. The 
clear sentiment of the posse was to give 
up and beat a retreat. Two men, how- 
ever, who were of sterner fiber than the 
others, vowed that the thing could be 
done and must be done. Placing them- 
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selves at the head of the line, they agreed 
on the plan of advancing closely together 
for mutual support, the file-leader armed 
only with a club, while the rear man was 
to carry a spear in his left hand with which 
to prod Pakua from a distance, a com- 
bination which seemed to promise success 
if resolutely carried out. 

Pakua, losing no time, let fly at the 
advancing couple a weapon consisting of 
two stones connected by a few feet of 
stout line, a contrivance similar to the 
bolas with which the Patagonian ensnares 
the wild horse of the pampas. So true 
was his aim that the legs of the front man 
were in an instant bound fast by the line 
that wrapped itself about them. While 
striving to free himself he was at the 
mercy of Pakua, who followed up his 
advantage by rushing in and delivering a 


blow that felled him senseless to the 
ground. His comrade, seeing that no 


effort on his part could avail anything, 
with fine discretion at once drew off, and 
the fight was at an end. 

As for the wounded man, Pakua, hav- 
ing no ill feeling against him, called out 
to the retreating men: ‘* Come back and 
get your injured comrade. Would you 
leave him to die? And bear this message 
to the wife-stealer (Piilani), that when 
he wishes to take Pakua he had better 
head the party himself.’’ 

After this affair Pakua had greater 
prestige than ever. His reputation at- 
tained unheard of dimensions as an invin- 
cible warrior. It was boasted by his 
friends, and readily accepted by his 
enemies, that he was under the special 
protection of the gods and that nothing 
could stand before him. An accident 
that happened to him about this time, 
which might easily have been fatal, but 
turned out very fortunately for Pakua, 
gave rise to the belief that he was gifted 
with a certain power of flight and could 


at will jump the loftiest declivity and 
alight without harm to himself. It hap- 
on this wise:— 

One day while Pakua was forcing his 
way through a matted, wiry growth 
along the narrow ledge of a precipice 
that overhung a deep ravine, the ground 
being slippery with rain, his feet slid out 
from under him and he was over the 
brink before he could recover himself. 
Turning a complete somersault, he just 
managed to clear a rocky projection and 
then slid with accelerating speed along 
the slimy face of a declivity that offered 


no hold for foot or hand. This moss- 
grown’ toboggan-slide, down which 


Pakua found himself speeding, was for- 
tunately not one continuous surface from 
top to bottom, being broken at intervais 
by stair-like outcroppings of the rock- 
formation, where had lodged enough soil 
to support the growth of a loose fringe of 
ferns and bushes, sufficient to pillow his 
fall and retard, but not arrest, his de- 
scent. Pakua made vain efforts to bring 
his flight to a halt by clutching at this 
stuff, but at every trial the frail plants 
snapped off, or pulled up by the roots, 
and on he still went. The last stage of 
his fall was literally a flight through the 
air for many yards. The precipice, 
which here overhung its base, had piled 
about its foot a rocky talus from the 


midst of which sprang a magnificent 
clump of tall banana trees closely 


crowded together. It was into the heart 
of this spongy mass that Pakua, much to 
his surprise, plumped as into a cushion. 
But it was tothe still greater surprise 
and to the terror of a group of moun- 
taineers, who chanced at the moment to 
be gathered about these very trees re- 
galing themselves with the ripe fruit. 
Pakua’s sudden descent into their midst 
was as great a miracle in their eyes as if 
he had fallen from the sky, and they 
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could explain it only by imagining him 
to have supernatural power. They at 
once fled down the valley in a state of 


superstitious terror. Two of the men 
recognized him to be Pakua; but the 


majority insisted that it was an akua (a 
god) that had appeared to them. The 
story caused great excitement, and from 
that time it was firmly believed that to 
his other powers Pakua added that of 
leaping, or flying, down __ incredible 
heights. 

Matters had now reached such a pitch 
that it was evident something must bend 
or break. Pakua, successful in all his 
encounters, the divinity and champion of 
popular rights,—it was not in the nature 
of the man to stop short of his full pur- 
pose, the life of Piilani, and as that chief- 
tain declined to meet his challenge, he 
must seek out the chieftain. 

Having learned from a_ confederate 
that on a certain day Piilani was to give 
a great feast, after which he would no 
doubt, according to his wont, fuddle him- 
self with awa before retiring to his mats 
for the night, Pakua saw this to be his 
opportunity. He would steal upon his 
sleeping foe and despatch him after his 
revels, with all his sins upon him. 

During the day and through the even- 
ing while the feast was in process, Pakua 
lay in concealment not far from the 
chiefly residence, within distinct ear- 
shot of, the resonant hula-drums and of 
that babel of sounds that arises from 
every gathering of Polynesians, nursing 
his patience until the hour for action 
should strike. At length the revel was 
over and the winking stars looked down 
upon a sleeping community. 

Pakua now went forth on his errand. 
Suspended from his girdle was a weapon 
of gray sandstone, pear-shaped, pierced 
at one end for the lashing that holds it 
to the wrist. This with a noose attached 


to a staff, a contrivance suited for the 
work of a garroter, furnished him forth 
for his task. 

A fluttering penant of white tapa at- 
tached to a short dart, and thrust by his 
confederate into the thatch, sufficed to 
identify the house and vouch that Puilani 
was within. After cautiously listening, 
to assure himself that no one was stirring 
in the house, Pakua silently undid the 
fastenings of the door and crept in. 
There lay his victim, with senses locked 
up by the narcotic, the fumes of which 
enwrapped him like a poisonous cloud. 


When morning gilded the peaks of 
Konahuanui, Pakua was miles away. 

The first thing to catch the eye of the - 
punctilious old steward, who was the 
early riser on the place, as he stirred 
about betimes, was a sugar-cane top that 
stood planted in the ground in front 
of his master’s door. The meaning of 
this ominous thing defied the conjectures 
of the old man, who had never before 
seen the like in sucha place. No sus- 
picion of the bitter jest intended entered 
his head as he rubbed the two fire-sticks 
and presently caught the smoldering 
flame on his wick of tapa, and having 
fanned it into a blaze, laid on twigs and 
fagots, preparatory to broiling the fish for 
Piilani’s breakfast, after his usual wont. 

In an hour or so the sun had climbed 
the heavens and the household was astir. 
Each one, after gazing in dumb astonish- 
ment on the odd thing, put his own in- 
terpretation on it. The theory that 
found most general acceptance was that 
some jestful reveler had planted the 
stalk there by way of practical joke: As 
the hours slipped away and no sound or 
stir was heard in Piilani’s cottage, an 
uneasy feeling settled on the minds of 
the people, spreading contagiously from 
countenance to countenance, and the 
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wife, who had spent the night apart in 
the infirmary, was consulted as to what 
should be done. 

At length with her sanction the apart- 
ment was entered and the puzzlement 
that had teased their ingenuity over the 
emblem at the door swelled into a full- 
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grown horror as they looked on the form 
of their chief lying before them cold and 
irresponsive to their calls and entreaties, 
revealing, by the livid finger-marks that 
creased his throat and the distortion of 
his countenance, the manner of violence 
that had caused his death. 
N. B. Emerson. 
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ITS CAUSES, 


ING Kalakaua soon after his 
accession to the throne of 
Hawaii, found a great, and 


in one sense _ beneficial 
change in the social and 
financial condition of the 





kingdom, due to the mak- 
ing of a reciprocity treaty 
between the Islands and the United 
States. It instantly gave great value to 
the sugar interest, and largely increased 
the revenues of the government. 
Although Kalakaua had not inherited 
from previous sovereigns their ideas of 
government, because he was not a lineal 
descendant of any of them, he did inherit 
the ideas of the chiefs, and their very 
simple beliefs in absolutism. His govern- 
ment was a limited monarchy in form, but 
it remained so oniy because there were 
enough white men in the high offices, 
especially in the judicial, to define and 
maintain the limitations. Neither King 
nor people, by education or by habits of 
sufficient force, understood these limita- 
tions and constitutional safeguards, and 
they obeyed them simply because they 
submitted to the stronger will power of 


the white residents, who owned the 


INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. 


larger part of the capital of the kingdom, 
managed its industries, and absorbed its 
trade. 

In the course of a few years the 
natural antagonism of the white and the 
brown race began to show itself more 
distinctiy under Kalakaua’s rule. There 
was not alarming friction, but the whites 
began to feel in a general way that the 
native rule was not altogether safe. The 
King was disposed to show a _ strong 
disposition to manage political affairs in 
his own way, without regard to his 
white ministers. He made frequent 
changes of his cabinet without consulting 
the legislature. He selected as intimate 
friends, men of his own race, and a few 
of the white race, who, with a few 
exceptions, were simply courtiers and 
time-servers. 

The King had an excellent memory 
and read many books. He certainly 
failed to understand, however, the prin- 
ciples of good government laid down in 
some of the books read, and was rather 
disposed to imitate the weak but appar- 
ently brilliant doings or some European 
monarchs. From time to time he cautious- 
ly proposed queer and absurd untertakings 
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to his cabinet, such as the union of 
the Polynesian races of the Pacific, 
under one head, he to be, without ques- 
tion, that head, or the establishment of 
new industries in the kingdom, for the 
benefit of the natives, at a time when the 
natives neglected many excellent oppor- 
tunities before them. 

In 1879, a new character appeared in 
Hawaii, a certain Cassar Celsus Moreno. 
He was an Italian that had lived for some 
years in the United States and in some 
way had become connected with legisla- 
tion in Washington involving ocean cable 
projects. He finally drifted to China, 
and attempted to interest the Chinese in 
a Pacific cable scheme. Failing in that, 
he attempted to interest them in Hawaii, 
as an outlet for Chinese emigration. 
He failed in this, but secured a free pas- 
sage to Honolulu. He became acquainted 
with the King, and from time to time 
urged the importance of developing the 
resources of the Islands under Chinese 
auspices. His scheme was that of a 
loan from the Chinese of some millions; 
a large Chinese immigration, and what 
was in his eyes an important matter, 
the stamping out of the ‘‘ missionary ”’ 
influence in public matters. 

The King was equally attracted by 
this far reaching jingo policy, and sud- 
denly reconstructed his cabinet, in 1880. 
Moreno was appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The white residents, having 
no knowledge of him or confidence in 
him, at once threatened the King with 
trouble. A mass meeting of citizens was 
called, and resolutions condemning the 
King’s actions were passed. This was 
the first of the organized interferences of 
the whites with native rule, the last of 
which, on January 17, 1893, terminated 
the monarchy. The diplomatic represent- 
atives of foreign governments, especially 
the American, sustained the citizens in 


their demands for the dismissal of the 
Moreno cabinet. 

The King yielded reiuctantly, and ap- 
pointed a new cabinet, consisting of W. 
L. Green, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Henry A. P. Carter, Minister of the In- 
terior,— who became later, the able Em- 
bassador of the King in Washington; J. 
S. Walker, Minister of Finance; and the 
writer of this article, Attorney General. 
Aithough born in the Islands, and a school 
companion of the King in early days, | 
had for many years lived in the city of 
New York. At the urgent-solicitation of 
the King, by telegraph, and of my brother, 
the late General S. C. Armstrong, of 
of Hampton, Virginia, I at once went out 
to the Islands and accepted office, condi- 
tionally. 1 found much ill feeling exist- 
ing between the King and the white resi- 
dents, owing to what they claimed was 
the appointment of an unknown person, 
and perhaps adventurer, to a cabinet 
position. 

In the course of a few weeks the ex- 
citement subsided, and complete outward 
harmony was restored by a grand public 
dinner given at the Hawaiian Hotel by 
the cabinet. The King, in response to 
to a toast, acknowledged that he had 
committed an error in the appointment 
of the Moreno cabinet, and stated that 
he would not repeat it. Moreno at once 
left the country, taking with him, how- 
ever, to Italy, three half-breed Hawaiian 
boys, for whose education the Legisla- 
ture had appropriated considerable sums 
of money. The King had determined to 
have at command men with military 
education, who could assist him, if neces- 
sary, in opposing the whites. He natur- 
ally selected natives, and among the three 
chosen for the purpose was Robert Wil- 
cox, a half breed, and at the time nearly 
thirty years of age, and a young dema- 
gogue. The King secretly retained his 
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regard for Moreno, and made him the 
guardian of the young men. All of them 
had received an education in the English 
language, but at Moreno’s suggestion they 
were taken to Italy, and by the favor of 
King Humberto, placed in the military 
schools, where they were several years 


in acquiring the Italian 
language, before  begin- 


ning their military studies. 
It was believed by the 
Italian Court, on sugges- 
tions made by Moreno or 
some one else, that they 
were the natural sons of 
the King. One of them, 
Wilcox, after a protracted 
study in Italy became 
prominent in the closing 
days of the monarchy. 

After the banquet which 
produced harmony _ be- 
tween the King and his 
white subjects, the King 
asked me to ride with him 
to his seaside residence at 
Waikiki. On reaching the 
place, we sat under the 
cocoanut trees, watching 
the surf, when the King 
said:— 

‘‘Now my troubles are 
all over, and I am going 
to travel around the world 
and see other people. | 


think | will take you 
with me, and Colonel 
Judd.”’ 


Colonel Judd was then his chamber- 
lain or secretary. He was a brother of 
Chief Justice Judd, and his father was, 
as was my father, one of the mission- 
aries, who had at the urgent solicitation 
of Kamehameha III. relinquished strictly 
missionary work, and undertaken much 
needed political and educational work, as 
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members of the King’s government, before 
the year 1850. 

| regarded the King’s suggestion as a 
mere fancy. The next morning, however, 
he called his cabinet together, stated his 
desire, and ordered a meeting of the 

At this meeting he again 
stated his motives, and 
after some debate the 
council gave its consent, 
with the understanding 
that the expenses of the 
journey should be met out 
of the King’s private in- 
come, and that her Royal 
Highness, Liliuokalani, 
should act as regent dur- 
ing his absence. Accord- 
ingly, the necessary pa- 
pers were executed, and I, 
having resigned tempo- 
rarily the office of Attor- 
ney General, was ap- 
pointed ‘Minister of 
State,’’ in order to fix my 
rank in all foreign coun- 
tries. The King’s inten- 
tion was to travel incog- 
nito, as a prince of the 
kingdom. 

Aside from the King, 
myself, and Colonel Judd, 
the only other person that 
traveled with us was 
Count Robert Von Olfsen, 
as the King’s valet, a 
veritable German count, 
who through the indus- 
trious use of liquor had become reduced 
to the ranks and had served on the 
Islands as steward, chief steward, and in 
similar occupations, in all of which he 
was found wanting, because he was per- 
sistently wanting whisky. He had made 
a solemn compact with the King to re- 
main sober during the trip, but he in- 
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terpreted it to be a contract to get drunk, 
especially in critical moments, and he 
complied with it in every particular. 

1 do not intend here to relate the inci- 
dents of this trip of’ a king around the 
world. They are preserved at length in 
a journal, which at the right time, if there 
shall ever be one, will appear. They 
will have the novelty, at least, of being 
the notes of the only trip around the 
world taken by a crowned head since the 
fall of man, or within the period of au- 
thentic history. 

While the King had originally intended 
to travel incognito, he had, with royal 
secretiveness, smuggled the royal stand- 
ard on board of the outgoing steamer, 
feeling as he afterwards humbly admitted 
to his Minister and Chamberlain, that it 
might be required on some occasion to 
maintain his dignity. 

The voyage began in February, 1881, 
and it ended in November of the same 
year. On reaching San Francisco the 
King was entertained with a general re- 
ception at the Palace Hotel and with 
several private dinner parties. He 
visited the Legislature in session at Sacra- 
mento, and ata private dinner party in that 
city, Governor, now Senator, Perkins, 
intimated in honeyed words, that in the 
fulness of time the King might become 
the Colossus of the Pacific, a term which 
the King did not understand, but which 
he believed was a lofty scaffolding upon 
which he might stand as a great histori- 
cal character. Mr. Claus Spreckels 
positively informed his Majesty in a 
speech, following, that he, Mr. Spreckels, 
usually became dominant in matters 
kindly submitted to his treatment by 
Providence, and that it was not the King, 
but Spreckels, who could do no wrong. 

After leaving San Francisco, the next 
port reached was that of Yokohama, Japan. 
As the steamer passed up to her anchor- 
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age, she met with the successive royal sa- 
lutes of twenty-one guns from each of the 
fourteen warships,— nine Russian, two 
English, and three Japanese, and with 
them was the manning of the yards. 
The smuggling of the royal Hawaiian 
standard at once became opportune. It 
was raised at the fore. On reaching the 
anchorage, the King became at once the 
guest of the Emperor of Japan. An 
array of officials in full uniform received 
him and his suit. They were taken to 
the Summer Palace near the city, and 
the next day they made a royal entrance 
into Tokio and were received by the 
Emperor and Empress of Japan. It was 
said that it was the only occasion known 
in the history of Japan on which the 
Emperor, in obedience to royal etiquette, 
had appeared at the door of the palace, 
and had descended the steps to meet at 
the carriage door the person of a brother 
monarch. 

It appeared that the news of the King’s 
departure for Japan had been carried to 
China, and the government of Japan, 
on hearing of it, determined after careful 
consideration to accord His Hawaiian 
Majesty the reception due to a brother 
sovereign, without regard to the size of 
his domain or the strength of his army or 
navy. This very comfortable conclusion 
was accepted by the sovereigns and 
rulers of all the countries subsequently 
visited by Kalakaua, and enabled the 
King to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
many relations, by international law, 
who occupied the divers thrones of Asia 
and Europe, and it alsoenabled his suit, 
to reside in and inspect the grand resorts 
and abodes .of most of the Asiatic and 
European potentates, a privilege not usual- 
ly accorded to tourists. 

After ten days residence at Tokio, as 
the guest of the Emperor, during which 
period the resources of the Empire 
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were taxed to entertain His Majesty, 
after several formal and informal inter- 
views and banquets with the then 
Imperial Majesties, and other members 
of the household, the King and suit left 
for the ancient city of Kioto, and Naga- 
saki and the royal hospitality did not 
end, nor did the officials of the Emperor’s 
household depart, until the steamer bound 
for Shanghai wasa marine league beyond 
the coast line of Japan. 

On reaching Shanghai, the taotai, or 
mayor, of that place received the King, 
and the China Merchant’s Steamship 
Company put at the King’s disposal for 
the voyage to Tient Sin a large steamer. 
On arrival at the latter place, the noted 
statesman of China, General Li Hung 
Chang, immediately called on the King, 
and on the following day entertained him 
at dinner, the King being placed on his 
right, and I, as Minister of State, placed 
on his left. His son acted as interpreter. 
General Li appeared to me to be the most 
distinguished looking of all the statesmen 
with whom the King and his suit came in 
contact. 

From Shanghai, the King went to 
Hong-Kong, and was there received as a 
guest of the Queen of England by Sir 
John Pope Hennessy, the governor, with 
whom he remained three days. 

As a steamer, by mere chance, was 
about to leave for Bangkok, Siam, the 
King and suit took passage in her, intend- 
ing to visit the capital of Siam as private 
persons. It was assumed that the King 
of Siam had never heard of Hawaii or its 
King. When, however, the steamer 
entered the Menam River, a yacht flying 
the Siamese standard came alongside, and 
a number of officials in full uniform in- 
formed the King that they were ordered 
to receive him as the guest of the King of 
Siam. On reaching the city, the party 
were taken to the shore in the royal 
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barge rowed by forty men, and were 
lodged in a palace. 

After three days, occupied in visiting 
temples, and in one instance inspecting a 
temple into which no ‘‘common’’ was 
ever permitted to enter; after dinners and 
lunches with the King and his ministers, 
and the noblemen, the party left for 
Singapore, where it was received with 
royal honors, by Sir Henry Wells, the 
British governor of the colony. 

While there, ‘the party, on the invita- 
tion of the Sultan of Johore, visited that 
charming little kingdom for one day and 
a night, and were entertained ata _ royal 
feast by that Malay sovereign. 

After leaving Singapore, the party 
stopped at Penang for a few hours, on 
the-way to Burmah. There it remained 
only long enough to drive about Rangoon 
and visit the sagacious elephants, who 
handle the lumber of the saw mills. 

The voyage ended at Calcutta, where 
the representatives of the Viceroy of 
India, in his absence, received and enter- 
tained the King and suit. 

From Calcutta the party traveled in 
the Viceregal car to Benares and Bom- 
bay. In the latter place it was richly 
entertained by the Parsee merchants, and 
among other places, it visited the ‘‘ Tower 
of Silence,’’ where the bodies of the dead 
are exposed to the vultures. 

While en route to Egypt it was assumed 
that the Khedive of that country had 
never heard of Hawaii, and that the party 
would, therefore, modestly visit the Pyra- 
mids and quietly proceed to !taly. On 
arriving, however, at Suez, the party was 
received by a deputation of high officials 
of the Khedive’s government, who con- 
veyed it in the state railway carriage to 
Cairo, as the guests of the ruler. 

1 will here make an exception to my 
resolve not to enter into any details, by 
giving a curious incident of this trip to 
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Cairo. On leaving Suez, the chief official 
of the Egyptian party asked if it was his 
Majesty’s pleasure to lunch on the way. 
The King cordially replied that it was. 
Thereupon a telegram was sent to the 
proper station, ‘Prepare lunch for the 
King of the Sandwich Islands.’’ On ar- 
riving at the station, the King, his suit, 
and the officials, were formally taken into 
a room, the doors of which were guarded 
by soldiers, and several large piles of 
sandwiches were presented to the King. 
The chief official at once stormed about 
it, and inquired what was meant by offer- 
ing sucha lunch. The keeper of the station 
was brought in, and meekly explained 
that the telegram given to him verbally 
was, ‘‘Prepare a lunch of sandwiches for 
the King.’’ 

At Cairo the party visited the Pyra- 
mids and other noted spots, and in two 
days left for Alexandria, where it was 


received by the Khedive in person 
and escorted to a palace attended 
by a squadron of cavalry. Within 


a few feet of the palace was the Khe- 
dive’s harem. The Khedive entertained 
us at a dinner party and ball in the 
palace of Ras-el-tin, which was subse- 
quently destroyed by the English war 
ships in the attack on the city. 

From Alexandria the party went to 
Naples, at which place King Humberto 
and Queen Margharita were temporarily 
staying. The King and Queen at once 
and cordially received the King and suit. 

Here Moreno, mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this article, appeared, but did not 
succeed in involving the King in any dip- 
lomatic troubles. He had with him the 
student Wilcox, who subsequently re- 
turned to Hawaii, proved incapable of 
filling any office, headed an unsuccessful 
revolution in 1889, and was sentenced to 
death for fomenting a_ revolution in 
January, 1895. 
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Remaining in Naples only two days, 
the party proceeded to Rome, where, 
after a conference with Cardinal Jacobini, 
a private audience between the Holy 
Father and the King and suit was ar- 
ranged. It took place in one of the 
inner reception rooms of the Vatican. 

From Rome the party went directly to 
England, in order to be in London before 
the close of the season. The King was 
warmly received by the British govern- 
ment, and he and his suit became the 
guests of the Queen at Claridge’s Hotel 
for eighteen days, during which time 
they met the members of the royal 
family frequently, lunched at Windsor 
Castle, and were entertained by many 
of the nobility. 

After leaving England, the party went 
to Brussels, where visits were exchanged 
with King Leopold. From Brussels it 
went to Berlin, and met the members of 
the royal family at Potsdam, and dined 
with Prince William, now the Emperor. 
In Austria the King was received by the 
representatives of the Emperor, who was 
absent. In France, President Grevy 
being away, the officials of the Foreign 
Office entertained the King. As it was 
the summer season, the King of Spain, 
was not in Madrid, but officials of the 
Spanish throne took the Hawaiian King 
to the Escurial and drove him about 
Madrid. At the Portuguese frontier he 
was met by the high officials of Portugal, 
and became the guest of the King of 
Portugal for three days. He was honored 
with State dinners, bull fights, and recep- 
tions. 

From Portugal the King returned to 
France and England, and from England 
he took passage to the United States. 
He was received by President Arthur, 
who had become President of the United 
States but a few weeks previous. 

From Washington, the King went to 
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the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
School, and met his old friend, General 
S. C. Armstrong, the brother of his Min- 
ister. After visiting the horse breeding 
farms of Kentucky, he proceeded to San 
San Francisco, and returned to his own 
kingdom, where he was received with 
triumphal arches and much cordiality. 

What then? What good, if any, came 
of this sweeping trip about the world, 
in which the monarch of the smallest of 
the kingdoms met his royal brethren, the 
rulers of vast empires. How much did 
he profit by it? He had secured for him- 
self, his suit, and his friends, many 
‘‘decorations,’’ and he had seen and been 
saluted by great navies, but had he 
brought back with him clearer notions 
about good government? 

Soon after-his return he proposed an 
expensive coronation. He had been on 
the throne seven years, but believed that 
every self-respecting monarch preferred 
to have an uneasy head with a crown onit, 
rather than be placed on the throne with- 
out that precious emblem. His ministers 
opposed the coronation, and the King began 
to circumvent his cabinet. In _ the 
course of several months the King began 
to apply freely the principles and tactics 
of personal government. These and 
other transactions broke up the cabinet. 

On resigning office in May, 1882, I, 
who still remained on friendly terms with 
him, had several conversations with him 
on the future of the Hawaiian people, and 
said to him substantially this:— 

‘*The wealth and intelligence of your 
subjects is with the white people, you 


have frequently said the natives are 
thriftless, lazy, and you cannot trust 
them. Your case, the rule over whites 


by a Polynesian, is rare, and is possible 
only so long as you rule them well. The 
Anglo-Saxon is a tiger when he finds that 
government disturbs his right to property 
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or liberty. You have great and rare 
luck in having a large income, a beauti- 
ful palace, and a lot of white subjects, 
Americans, English, and Germans, who 
are perfectly satisfied with your reign if 
you will only rule wisely. The kings of 
the world have usually had bad advisers. 
The Hawaiian kings have had, from the 
days when the missionaries landed, good 
advisers, disinterested men. Your position 
is always a perilous one, because white 
men mistrust the weaker races.’’ 

He replied substantially: ‘‘The white 
people do not like me. They wish to con- 
trol me. The majority of my subjects are 
natives, and they will always back me 
up. If I give up to the whites, they may 
take advantage of me, 1 am safer with 
the Kanakas.’’ 

I said: ‘‘Then you will have revolution. 
As things are now going, there must be 
revolution before long, before many 
years. Your native subjects are thrift- 
less and will back you up in anything 
you may do, because you will fill them 
full of feed and promises. Finally you 
or they will do something very question- 
able, and then the whites may drive you 
into the taro patches.’’ 

His reply was that he thought | took 
extreme views and that he knew how to 
govern well. 

These conversations were not heated 
or bitter. Once he laughed and said, 
‘*My Attorney General talks more treason 
than any man in the country.”’ 

We parted in friendship, and | returned 
to the United States. I never saw him 
again. ‘ 

Five years after this interview the 
revolution of 1887 came, and he, at the 
point of the white man’s bayonet, gave 
a new constitution, which put limitations 
on his own, authority. On writing to 
him, after this event, I recalled our con- 
versation and repeated to him my con- 
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viction that the ‘‘royal jig was up,’’ and 
that only extraordinary conduct on his 
part would prevent the abolition of the 
monarchy, as it was now an illogical 
affair. 

He did not then reply, but just before 
his death, in San Francisco, I received a 
long letter from him. On general sub- 
jects he had utterly failed to comprehend 
the difference between constitutional and 
personal government. Why, _ indeed, 
should he understand? What was his in- 
heritance? What was his education? 
What social and political air did he 
breathe? The Hawaiian chiefs were bred 
to personal rule. The people had been 
absolute serfs until within fifty years. 
They had received ‘‘institutional’’ gov- 
ernment through the missionaries, but did 
not understand it. Kalakaua, with his peo- 
ple, suddenly found that the government 
revenues, owing to the profit in sugar 
making, were vast, in proportion to the 
inhabitants,—what were revenues for, 
but to be spent in making himself and 
his friends comfortable? What did the 
native care about public improvements, 
or educational systems, or charitable in- 
stitutions, when he did not improve his 
own household or advance himself? 

The Polynesian idea, the habit of the 
weaker Malay race, was dominant, and 
made an ‘‘irrepressible conflict’’ with the 
ideas and habits of the white races. The 
The weaker race gave way, as it always 
has from the beginning. It was a case 
of political evolution, perfectly natural, 
perfectly simple, and as inevitable as the 
revoluti6én of 1775 in the United States. 

During the absence of the King, Liliuo- 
kalani was regent. Her rule for one 
year did not encourage her ministers to 
hope for good rule, should she ascend the 
throne. She developed a strong self-will 
and a disposition to take things into her 
own hands. While there was no outward 


conflict between the cabinet and herself, 
the cabinet was quite willing to welcome 
the King back. The King, owing to his 
early experiences among men, had learned 
something, though not much. The Prin- 
cess had learned nothing. 

When she ascended the throne in 1891, 
the whites supported her warmly, al- 
though there was a general belief that 
she lived up only to the Polynesian 
standard of morality. Only a few were 
aware of the development of her char- 
acter, during her regency. The late Mr. 
H. A. P. Carter, her minister in Wash- 
ington, and a‘member of her cabinet dur- 
ing the regency, said to me in Washing- 
ton soon after her accession, that he 
feared her obstinacy would make trouble, 
and that she would disappoint the white 
people by making herself a much more 
undesirable sovereign than her brother. 

She soon began to rule on the line of 
Polynesian thought. She believed that 
a Queen should rule,— if sovereigns were 
created, what were they created for? 

The philosophy of representative gov- 
ernment was as foreign to her as the 
knowledge of railway engineering. She 
did not create the situation in which ste 
was placed. It was made for her by 
geography and commerce. But she was 
not equal to meeting the emergencies 
arising from it. The course of develop- 
ment during her brother’s reigi produced 
arevolution in 1887. The same inevitable 
evolution during her brief reign produced 
the revolution of 1893. The monarchy 
ended just as life ends, just as fruit rip- 
ens and falls to the ground. __It was her 
misfortune, and not her fault, that she 
was on a throne which stood on decayed 
props. She was by no means the only 
queen who found that Fate had loaded 
the dice against her. Had she been a 
miracle of wisdom, she might have seen 
the trend of events, and for her own life 
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at least, have retained the throne. _ It is 
idle to charge her with stupidity and 
crime. By the higher, the civilized 
standard she was stupid and criminal; but 
in fact, she represented a weak, thrift- 
less, dying race in its peaceful conflict 
with the stronger races, and she went 
down with it. And it may be said here, 
as will be said whenever the truth is 
written, that the native race was, anc 
is, too greatly ‘‘cradled’* by the white 
race. That race pays nothing what- 
soever for medical attendance: the 
government pays all of the doctors. It 
pays nothing for schooling, excepting a 
small part of the taxes. It pays little or 
nothing for religious instruction. It pays 
little or nothing for the higher education 
of its children. If left alone, it would 
utterly fail in the care of its lepers, as it 
has no concern about leprosy. It could 
not take care of its finances, because 
there is not, nor has there ever been, a 
responsible native merchant. Among 
the hundred business men_ of 
Honolulu, a few natives are rated as re- 
tail fish dealers, and several are hack 
drivers and carpenters. There was, and 
is, no stamina in the race. In nearly 
every instance native boys that have 
been educated by charitable white peo- 
ple have been failures. The Indian said, 
**the white wave eats up the dark wave.’’ 
Towards the close of the monarchy, the 
administration of justice by the inferior 
native judges was corrupt. The Chinese 
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and the Japanese were paying for 
verdicts in the lower courts. 

The white people who lived among 
the natives overthrew the native mon- 
archy more in sadness than in anger. 
The causes which were in operation for 
the final overthrow of the monarchy 
were not comprehended even by many 
of the white people, any more than the 
causes which gradually ripen the fruit 
of a tree. The people of the United 
States may understand the situation, if 
they are asked how long would they 
permit a President, a Senate, and a 
House of Representatives, composed of 
Georgia negroes to rule over them, if 
the colored people were in the majority? 

If the revolution of 1893, had not 
taken place when it did, a revolution 
would have occurred sooner or later, 
because the ‘‘irrepressible conflict’ could 
not be extinguished. A philosophy of 
history written before this revolution 
would have called for its occurrence, just 
as a chemist would predict explosion if 
saltpeter, sulphur, and charcoal,are mixed 
and ignited. 

The importance of the revolution in 
Hawaii arises from the fact it that took 
place on a spot where in the near future 
the civilizations of the Asiatics and the 
Americans are to lock horns. Aside from 
this, it would have been a trivial affair. 
If wars are to be made, there is the foun- 
dation for the great central fortress of the 
Pacific. 

W. N. Armstrong. 















HE necessity of a cable from 
the shores of California to 
the Hawaiian Islands has 
claimed the attention of 
patriotic Americans for a 
number of years, especi- 
ally so from the fact that 
our people dominate the 
wealth of that group and 
‘ control and monopolize their 
commerce. Congressman Hitt 
is on record as claiming that 
<< the trade of the Hawaiian Islands 
is not only incorporated into our com- 
mercial system by the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1875, but Americans own it. In the 
city of Honolulu, which contains one 
fourth of the population of that republic, 
the great part of the wealth of the place, 
the business, the living forces of the city, 
are purely American. Outside of that 
city, Americans own the greater portion 
of the land, plantations, and farms. Late 
census reports show the total valuation 
of these lands at $36,000,000, and of this, 
American citizens own $22,000,000, Ha- 
waiian-born Americans, $4,000,000, alto- 
gether, seventy-two per cent of the en- 
tire wealth. 

These Islands are distant from San 
Francisco something like 2,100 miles. 
The Hawaiian Parliament ceded to this 
government under treaty of 1884, a site 
for a coaling station. Under this treaty, 
Article Il.,— 

His Majesty, the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, grants to the United States the exclu- 
sive right to enter the Harbor of Pearl River, in 
the Island of Oahu, and to establish and main- 
tain there a Coaling and Repair Station for the 
use of the vessels of the United States, and to 
that end the United States may improve the en- 
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trance to said harbor, and do all other things 
needful to the purposes aforesaid. 


Pearl Harbor, only a few miles from 
Honolulu, has been thoroughly surveyed 
by Flag Lieutenant Adams, of the United 
States Navy, who has submitted a 
series of soundings and estimates, show- 
ing that the entrance can be deepened to 
thirty feet and made available for any 
fleet of the United States at a cost of 
$111,000. Hawaiian shipping statistics 
point out that, for 1893, their foreign 
carrying trade, amounting to 323,000 
tons, employed American tonnage of 
177,000 and Hawaiian tonnage of 20,000, 
together, 197,000, against 126,000 of all 
other nationalities. 111,000 tons of the 
latter represented calling steamships of 
Transpacific lines, those of the Canadian 
Pacific Company, the Occidental and 
Oriental, and a chartered British steam- 
ship of the Oceanic line from San Fran- 
cisco to Sydney. There are only two 
ports in the world where American ton- 
nage during the year 1893 was as large 
as at the port of Honolulu; at Yokohama, 
165,000 tons, and at Southampton, 177,- 
ooo tons, these ports showing large 
figures because of the American steam- 
ships New York and Paris calling at 
Southampton, and steamships of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company, making 
Yokohama the port of call. As a matter 
of fact, the Hawaiian trade to the Pacific 
Coast is the only sailing route on the face 
of the globe monopolized by the Ameri- 
can flag, and this entirely due to the fact 
that American citizens own, as stated, the 
great bulk of Hawaiian property and 
control its commercial interests. Our 
great commercial rival on the .other side 
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of the Atlantic is alive to the value of this 
commerce, and loses no opportunity to 
score when occasion offers. 

Having thus briefly eptomized Ameri- 
can interests at Honolulu, the following 
figures, compiled from statistics of 1893, 
will give some idea of the comparative 
value. 

The foreign commerce of Great Britain aver- 
aged $90 per capita; that of France, $36; the 
United States, $24; Australasia, $144; Hawaii, 
$170. 

Our British competitors for the last 
twenty-five years, and especially since 
Vancouver has become the terminal of a 
transcontinental railroad, have neglected 
no opportunity to foster and cultivate 
Hawaiian commerce, offering induce- 
ments to concentrate it at British Co- 
lumbia. Indeed, they have gone so far 
in the matter as to negotiate with the Ha- 
waiian government for permission to land 
the Transpacific cable at a point on the 
Hawaiian Islands, thence to Vancouver. 
The Ottawa Conference passsed the fol- 
lowing resolution,— 

That the Home (English) Government be re- 
quested to take immediate steps to secure neutral 
landing ground on some one of the Hawaiian 
Islands, in order that the cable may remain per- 
manently under British control. 

The Earl of Jersey, who was there 
representing the Imperial government re- 
ported back to the home government in 
these words:— 

It was the decided wish of the Conference that 
the cable should, if possible, pass entirely 
through British territory whenever it touches 
Islands on the route. It was believed that the 
practical exigencies of the case, from an engi- 
neering point of view, might render it desirable 
that the cable should run from Vancouver to Ha- 
waili, as this stretch is materially shorter than to 
Fanning Island. In that case, it would be desir- 
able, if possible, that the exclusive use of one of 
the Hawaiian Islands could be obtained, in order 
that the cable might be, as far as possible, free 
from foreign control. 
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A delegate at that conference is quoted 
as follows:— 


Had the old and far-seeing statesmen of Eng- 
land paused to count the cost, we might never 
have procured Colonial possessions, and we are 
here today because they did not count the cost, 
and because, without looking for immediate re- 
turns, ‘‘they pegged out claims for futurity.”’ 
The mere question of the Vancouver cable paying to 
start with should not for a moment prevent us from 
advocating its construction. 


Evidently pointing at the United States, 
Mr. McKenzie Bowell, Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, is recorded in 
the following words:— 

Foreign nations whose interests are inimical to 
British interests recognize the necessity of a Pa- 
cific cable. France on the one hand, and the 
United States on the other, have already moved 
in the direction of establishing one, and unless 
prompt action be taken to establish a British ca- 
ble across the Pacific, the connection may be 
formed under foreign commerce, to the detriment 
of all British interests, and especially would this 
be the case in the event of international difficul- 
ties arising. 

Imagine Uncle Sam under the necessity 
of cabling to the admiral in command of 
the naval station at Pearl Harbor, 
through a cable controlled by Great Brit- 
ain. 

On the 3rd of December, 1886, Presi- 
dent Cleveland cites the reasons for 
close and quick connection with the Ha- 
waiian Islands, all of which are a hun- 
dred-fold stronger today than at that 
date. The old Treaty of 1875 was draw- 
ing near the end of its term, and wishing 
it renewed, he said:— 

l express my unhesitating conviction that the 
intimacy of our relations with Hawaii should be 
emphasized. As a result of the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1875, those Islands on the highway of 
Oriental and Australian traffic are virtually an 
outpost for American commerce, and a stepping- 
stone to the growing trade of the Pacific. Our 
Treaty is now terminable on one year’s notice, 
but propositions to abrogate it would be, in my 
opinion, most ill-advised. The paramount influ- 
ence we have there acquired, once relinquished, 
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could only with difficulty be regained, and a 
valuable ground of vantage for ourselves might 
be converted into a stronghold for our commer- 
cial competitor. The importance of telegraphic 
communication between those Islands and the 
United States should not be overlooked. 


Since that date, Great Britain has 
taken possession of the twelve Gilbert 
Islands, three of the Ellice group, five of 
the Enderbury group, and six others, in- 
cluding Fanning Island, the very island 
that is now designated as a station. In 
1891, they took possession of Johnston 
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Island, and in 1892, the Gardner group. 
Two of these, Palmyra and Johnston 
Islands, are claimed by the Hawaiian 
government today, while we, with this 
warning of the President before us, are 
slack in facilitating communication with 


Hawaii. Mr. Cleveland, again, on De- 
cember 3d, 1888, places himself on record 
as follows:— 


Proclamation was duly made on the oth of No- 
vember, 1887, of conventional extension of the 
Treaty of June 3rd, 1875, with Hawaii, under 
which relations of such special and beneficent 
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intercourse have been created. In the vast field 
of Oriental commerce, now unfolded along our 
Pacific borders, no feature presents stronger 
recommendations for congressional action than 
the establishment of communication by subma- 
rine telegraph with Honolulu. The geographical 
position of the Hawaiian group, in relation to our 
Pacific States, creates a national interdependency 
and mutuality of interest which our present 
Treaties were intended to foster, and which 
make close communication a logical and com- 
mercial necessity. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the Fifty-first Congress sent a unanimous 
report to the House, from which | 
quote: — 

Your Committee regard the establishment of 
the submarine cable telegraph between San 
Francisco and Hawaii as a measure of high na- 
tional concern which will be an efficient factor, 
not only in securing Hawaiian autonomy so long 
as the interests of the United States require, and 
a firm and permanent American. influence in the 
Hawaiian Islands, but in securing for our coun- 
try the commerce of the Pacific Ocean and the 
Australian Continent. We also think that un- 
less such action as is proposed be taken, the 
danger is great that a large proportion of that 
trade and commerce will be diverted to Canada 
and England. 


In January, 1895, United States Sec- 
retary of the Navy Tracy, said,— 

1 regard a submarine cable connecting the 
United States and the Hawaiian Islands as a 
matter of national importance, and that its advan- 
tage would, in many respects, be great and di- 
rect. 


An officer of our own navy, speaking 
from his technical knowledge, explained 
at length the immense value of a vessel 
at the end of a cable, wherein he says,— 

It may do the work, not merely of one, but of 
how many vessels it is impossible to say. 

The cable to Hawaii takes us to the 
stepping-stone, or, in the words of the 
President, ‘‘to the half way house, to 
the central point, to the radiating focus, of 
the great Pacific Ocean, the theater of 
the mighty events of the future.”’ 
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William H. Seward, from his place in 
the Senate of 1852, made this remarkable 
prophecy, touching the foreign relations 
of the United States,— 

The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and 
the vast region beyond, will become the chief 
theater of the events of the world’s great here- 
after. 


The London 7Jimes, commenting upon 
the cession of Pearl Harbor to the United 
States, speaks thus:— 


The narrow, land-locked harbor, named Pearl 
River, is in itself small in absolute extent, but of 
inestimable value to any civilized nation posses- 
sing it for naval purposes. The mari- 
time power that holds Pearl River and moors its 
fleets there, possesses the key to the Northern Pacific. 


Our government at Washington has 
always maintained a fatherly interest in 
the group where our countrymen lately 
established The Republic of the Isles, and 
because of this well known factor in our 
foreign policy, other nations have kept 
their hands off. 


In July, 1843, Captain Lord George Paulet, of 
H. M. S. Carysfort obtained possession, of the 
Islands by forceful measures. They were re- 
stored to their original sovereignty by British 
Admiral Thomas. 

In November, 1843, a joint convention of the 
English and French governments acknowledged 
the independence of this archipelago, and reci- 
procally promised never to take possession of 
any part of the same. The United States gov- 
ernment was invited to be a party to the above, 
BUT DECLINED. 

In 1849, French Admiral Tromelin took pos- 
session of Honolulu. After a few weeks’ occu- 
pation, the French departed, leaving political af- 
fairs as they were previous to their arrival. 

In 1859, Lord Palmerston stated in substance 
to the Hawaiian Commissioners, that if they 
were unable to preserve their national indepen- 
dence, he recommended a protectorate govern- 
ment under the United States, or by becoming an 
integral part of that nation. Such, he thought, 
was the destiny of the Hawaiian Islands, arising 
from their proximity to the States of California 
and Oregon, and natural dependence on those 
markets for exports and imports. 

















In 1851, the French naval forces again ap- 
peared at Honolulu, and Kamehameha Ill. exe- 
cuted a Treaty of cession of all the Hawaiian 
Islands and their sovereignty forever in favor of 
the United States, available if the French fired a 
hostile shot. It was not taken advantage of, 
and was, by order of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Webster, returned in 1851 to the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment. 

On learning the facts the French de- 
sisted from further aggressive acts and 
departed from the country. 

In 1854, President Pierce authorized United 
States Commissioner Gregg to negotiate a treaty 
with the Hawaiian authorities, for the cession of 
the sovereignty of these Islands to the United 
States. 

It was not consummated. American 
statesmen such as Marcy, Seward, John- 
son, Grant, Blaine, Harrison, and Cleve- 
land, have advocated close alliance with 
Hawaii. That a cable to Hawaii is practi- 
cable may be assumed from the following 
words of Lieutenant Commander Z. L. 
Tanner, United States Navy:— 

The work of the surveyor is finished, and the 
completion of telegraphic communication between 
San Francisco and Honolulu now rests with the 
electrical engineer and the capitalist. 

The resolutions adopted at Ottawa, 
June, 1894, were to the effect, that a 
cabie should be immediately laid between 
the points indicated; that it should be 
owned by the governments of England, 
Canada, and the Australian Colonies; 
that one third of the cost should be paid 
each by England, Canada, and the Col- 
onies; that the cable should land only 
at points under British control; that for 
the purposes of carrying out this latter 
condition, England be requested to take 
immediate measures to secure exclusive 
possession of one of the Hawaiian Islands; 
and that for the purpose of ascertaining 
the cost of the proposed cable the Cana- 
dian government be requested to call for 
tenders on _ specifications designating 
three different routes south from Van- 
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couver, one via Necker Island, one via 
Honolulu, and one via Fanning Island 
(which is some 1200 miles south of 
Honolulu) direct, without touching at 
Hawaii. 

The general estimates of cost were, 
that the cable, two repair ships, and all 
necessary bulldings, station supplies, 
and appurtenances, would cost approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. 

In pursuance of the resolution adopted, 
Great Britain sent a commission to Ha- 
waii last October, consisting of Mr. 
Mercer and Mr. Sanford Fleming, to 
attempt to negotiate an agreement by 
which one of the uninhabited islands of 
Hawaii should be transferred to the sole 
possession of Great Britain. The agree- 
ment was to be called a ‘‘lease,’’ al- 
though it provided that it should remain 
in the exclusive possession of the British 
government; that they should be free 
from interference in their control thereof ; 
that the term of the lease should con- 
tinue as long as the cable was main- 
tained; and that no rent should be paid. 
They further proposed that the Hawaiian 
government should pay an anual subsidy 
of $35,000 for fifteen years and furnish 
ground for a cable station at Honolulu; 
in consideration of which a connecting 
line was to be laid and maintained from 
the leased island to Honolulu. 

The Hawaiian government replied to 
the commission that the reciprocity 
treaty with the United States prohibited 
the alienation of any Hawaiian territory 
in any form to any foreign government 
without the consent of the United States; 
and without such consent their request 
could not be granted. 

The Hawaiian government thereupon 
forwarded full copies of all correspond- 
ence and of proposed agreement to the 
United States government for its con- 
sideration. 
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President Cleveland immediately sent 
a message to Congress, recommending 
that the consent of [the United States be 
granted to the proposed ‘‘lease.’’ 

The President’s message provoked 
much hostile comment in both houses. 
It was referred to several committees on 
Foreign Relations and discussed in both 
committees, but no action was taken 
thereon. 

Since the Ottawa Conference, tenders 
have been invited, and the following 
figures submitted:— 

Route I. Vancouver Island to Fan- 

ning, Fiji, Norfolk Islands, New 

Zealand, and Tweedmouth 

(7,145 knots, averaging $1,062 per 

knot). 

Route II. Vancouver Island to Neck- 

er, Fiji, Norfolk Islands, New Zea- 

land, and Tweedmouth 
Route III. Vancouver Island to Neck- 

er, Onoatoa, Fiji, and Viti Levu, to 

New Zealand, Onatoa to San Chris- 

toval, and San Christoval to Bowen, 6,515,000 
Route IV. Vancouver Island to Neck- 

er Island, Apamana, San Christoval, 

and Bowen 
Route V. Vancouver Island to Necker 

Island, Fiji, and New Zealand 
Route VI. Vancouver Island to Hon- 

olulu, Fiji, Norfolk- Island, New 

Zealand, and Tweedmouth 
Route VII. Vancouver Island to Hon- 

olulu, Onoatoa, San Christoval, and 


Route VIII. Vancouver Island to 
Honolulu, Fiji, and New Zealand... 6,215,000 


As before stated, the distance from 
Monterey Bay to Honolulu may be fig- 
ured at 2,100 miles; from Honolulu to 
Yokohama, 3,450 miles; from Honolulu 
to Hong Kong, 5,000 miles; Honolulu to 
Nicaragua, 4,200 miles; Honolulu to 
Samoa, 2,250 miles; Honolulu to Auck- 
land, 3,900 miles. 


A French cable company has recently 
laid a cable from Australia to New Cale- 
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donia, the French colony lying approxi- 
mately eight hundred miles north of 
Australia. The company receives a 
subsidy of $20,000 a year from France, 
and $10,000 a year from each of the 
Colonies of Queensland and New South 
Wales. 

Upon the occasion of the proposition 
of the British commission to Hawaii, 
the French commissioner at Honolulu 
requested the Hawaiian government be- 
fore concluding any agreement with 
Great Britain to first give the French 
company mentioned an opportunity to 
make proposals ; as they were intending 
to make propositions looking to the ex- 
tension of their cable northward to Tahiti 
and Hawaii. 


Shortly after the receipt by Congress 
of President Cleveland’s message con- 
cerning the cable, Senator Hale of Maine 
submitted a diplomatic appropriation bill, 
providing that the President should 
immediately proceed to contract for the 
entire expense of laying a cable from 
California to Hawaii, and appropriating 
$500,000 for the first payments thereon. 
The amendment was adopted in the 
Senate by a vote of 35 to 24, but was 
rejected in the House by a vote approxi- 
mately 120 to 156. The disagreement 
was referred to a conference committee 
of the two houses, who were unable to 
agree, each time the Senate insisting 
upon its amendment. It was intimated 
and generally believed that the House 
would resist the passage of the amend- 
ment, even though it defeated the entire 
diplomatic appropriation bill, and that 
even though it passed, the President 
might veto the bill. In either case an 
extra session of Congress would have 
been made necessary, as such action 
would have left the entire State Depart- 
ment without appropriations. Under 














these circumstances the Senate, on the 
evening of March 3, receded from its 
amendment. 


In 1891 a number of gentlemen, resi- 
dents of California and Honolulu, sought 
a charter from Congress with authority 
to lay a cable to Japan and Australia via 
Honolulu, and asked a subsidy from 
Congress. The history of the proceed- 
ings concerning this proposition is similar 
to the recent action concerning Senator 
Hale’s proposition, the Senate having 
approved thereof by a large majority, 
and the House opposing it until the Sen- 
ate receded from its position on the night 
of the third of March, 1891. 

About the same time that Senator 
Hale introduced the proposition above 
mentioned into the Senate, this cable 
corporation proposition was resuscitated, 
principally through the efforts of Admiral 
John Irwin, retired, of Washington, and 
a bill was introduced in the House by 
Congressman Charles Stone of Penn- 
sylvania, incorporating the Admiral 
with a number of others resident in Cal- 
ifornia and Honolulu, many of them be- 
ing the same as those enumerated in the 
proposed charter of 1891. The bill was 
referred to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House; but owing to the 
lateness of the session, and to the fact 
that it was being used to antagonize the 
proposed government appropriation, no 
action was taken thereon. 

The gentlemen interested in this com- 
pany are now taking steps to incorporate 
under some State law, and to proceed 
precisely as they would had they obtained 
the congressional charter asked for. The 
only difference in their status, had they 
obtained the congressional charter, would 
have been the additional prestige fur- 
nished by the latter. They proposed 


when organized to open negotiations with 
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all the governments interested in cable 
communication across the Pacific, includ- 
ing the government of the United States, 
to ascertain what government assistance 
or guarantee can be obtained. They 
hope to be able to ebtain this information 
by the time the next Congress meets, 
when they will probably re-apply for a 
congressional charter. 

Taking the average cost of Route 1, at 
$1,062 per mile, the cost of a United 
States’ cable to Hawaii would be :— 


2100 miles at $1062 per mile, say-.... $2,250,000 
Add to per cent for contingencies, 
Stations; GE GUM «+ occ sssccess 
Cost of repair steamer, fully equipped, 
able to lay a cable and take up 
portions where and whenever ne- 
CIN 6 inns nkkd peeiccninaweensd 


225,000 


400,000 


$2,875,000 
Say, $3,000,000. 


It is admitted that the life of a sub- 
marine cable will not exceed twenty 
years’ effective work ; that renewals , 
from time to time in that period will 
remove the original cable. In esti- 
mating annual expense, this must 
be taken into consideration in the 
shape of a renewal fund, say, per 
GI, OF 5 50 6s6 since scguee nese 

Interest on $3,000,000 at 4 per cent... 

Working expenses of stations and re- 


pair steamer, when in commission. . 100,000 


$375,000 





Say, $1,000 per day. 


It is out of the question to suppose that 
any private corporation would seek to lay 
only the Hawaiian cable with a hope of 
profitable return as aninvestment. What 
might obtain with cables radiating from 
Honolulu to Japan, Nicaragua, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Australia, and New Zealand, is a 
question for future consideration. Enough 
that American interests are paramount at 
Hawaii, and those Islands a part of the 
military and commercial system of the 
United States, to warrant the laying of a 
cable at the expense of our own govern- 
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ment. Certainly Japan must be con- 
sidered iri the future of the Pacific Ocean, 
and what would Russia not be prepared 
to give for an outpost like Hawaii as a 
coaling station for her fleets, connected 
by cable with her mainland! 

I hear some one say, ‘‘ What if the 
cable were cut, and our naval station at 
Pearl Island isolated from the Depart- 
ment at Washington?’”’ and | answer in 
the words of one of the Ottawa delegates, 
‘* That simply a warning of such a danger 
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would be worth the entire $3,000,000 
which the cable would cost the United 
States.’’ History will repeat itself, not- 
withstanding the spread of the Gospel of 
Peace. Surely the American government 
may avoid a repetition of the cost to our 
people, of 1776, 1812, and 1862, of allow- 
ing islands off our own coasts at conven- 
ient striking distance to be the possession 
of foreign nations, and used against us by 
an enemy at his convenience and to our 
our own disadvantage. 
Hugh Craig. 
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HILE another 
article, in this 
number, I un- 

y derstand, deals 
with the commercial 
development of Ha- 
waii and gives de- 
tails of the establish- 
ment of the various 

m)>, lines of steamers and 
packets that make 
regular trips to the 
Islands, there still 
remains to be spoken 
of the growth of the 
distinctively tourist traffic, which has 
been, and I believe, will increasingly be, 
a large source of Hawaiian prosperity. 
Ever since the days when Mark Twain’s 
‘Roughing It,’’ supplemented later by 
Charles Warren Stoddard’s ‘‘Lazy Let- 
ters from Low Latitudes,’’ first advertised 
extensively to the American public the 
delights of the Hawaiian trip there has 
been an increasing stream of tourist 
travel. The fun of the one and the 
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tropical picturesqueness of the other en- 
ticed readers by the hundreds of thous- 
ands, and to read any adequate account 
of Hawaii is to desire to see with the eye 
of flesh the things presented to the eye 
of the imagination. 

But when ‘‘Roughing It’’ was pub- 
lished there were scanty means of visit- 
ing Honolulu, and still scantier, of making 
the inter-island and volcano trips with 
anything like comfort or even safety. 
Not until in 1883 was there regular round 
trip steamer service between Honolulu 
and San Francisco. Previous to that 
time there had been only the Pacific 
Mail steamers that made Honolulu a way 
port on their voyages to Australia. In that 
year the Oceanic Steamship Company 
put on the Mariposa and Alameda. These 
fine three thousand ton steamers, built by 
the Cramps on much the same lines as 
they have since used in the crack Ameri- 
can Liners, the St. Louis and St. Paul, 
are now in their seventieth and sixty- 
seventh voyages respectively. 

By 1885 there had grown to be a 
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steady tourist trade of from 
thirty to forty passengers 
on each of the semi-monthly 
steamers, which with the 
passengers carried by the 
Pacific Mail line made eatily 
a thousand round trips a 
year. The Zealandia and 
the Australia were added to 
the Oceanic fleet in 1886, 
the first flying the Hawaiian 
flag, as her English build 
forbade the use of the stars 
and stripes. The Austra- 
lia, however, was heavily 
repaired and altered by 
American workmen, and in 
the spring of 1887 was 
by special act of Congress 
granted American registry. 
She has made over one 
hundred trips. 

Perhaps the high water 
mark of Hawaiian travel 





yet reached was in 1889 and 
1890, when considerably 
over one hundred per month 
of first class passengers 
were carried each way. Since then tour- 
ist travel all over the world has been light, 
and Hawaiian travel has sympathized 
with it to the extent that it has not grown, 
though it has nearly held its own. 

And this has been in the face of the 
troublous times politically on the Islands. 
Wars, and still more, rumors of wars, 
have kept timid people from venturing 
into a teapot where tempests were brew- 
ing. With the establishment of a stable 
government, the tide of tourist travel has 
begun to set more strongly than ever to- 
ward the Isles of the West, for the eyes 
of the whole world have been turned as 
never before in that direction. Should 
annexation be the outcome of the pres- 
ent agitation, there will undoubtedly be 
a sudden and large increase of tourists. 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS. 


And truly the trip is an attractive one. 
The Pacific Slope has become the re- 
sort of a very large number of wealthy 
Americans who flee from the great ex- 
tremes of heat and cold of the rest of the 


country. These people have thought 
little of taking a run across the Atlantic 
from their old homes, and here they find 
a cheaper and pleasanter sea voyage of- 
fered them with a brand new and exceed- 
ingly attractive experience at the end 
of it. There is but one Pacific Ocean, 
but one Hawaiian group,—to sail for a 
week over the clear and calm waters of 
the one and to luxuriate in the tropical 
beauty of the other are pleasures not to 
be duplicated the world over. 

Hawaii attracts all classes, those that 
love the dolce far niente of life in a warm 
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climate amid abundant vegetation, bright 
flowers, and luscious fruits, may well 
seek this garden spot where they may 
lazily swing in their hammocks beneath 
the vine-covered porches at Waikiki, and 
watch the long rollers of the great ocean 
break in rhythmic regularity on the 
shining sands. Those that love adven- 
ture and active exercise, may find it to 
perfection in the volcano trips, where 
they may stand and watch the great 
sea of cloud gather and billow and break 
in the giant cup of Haleakala, the largest 
crater in the world, or may, with that 
fearful delight that comes from a spice of 
danger, venture down into the pit at 
Kilauea, into the very portals of Hale- 
maumau, the House of Fire. Here they 
climb over lava ridges twisted and con- 
torted into all conceivable shapes, and 
finally stand on the very brink of the 
solid lava, still so hot as to burn the shoe, 
and watch the seething pool of liquid 
stone below with its geysers of flame. 

These are the two extremes, but all 
between them is a world of strange 
pleasures and new experiences,— in the 
beautiful scenery of cliff and vale and 
waterfall, of coral reef and breaking sea 
and quiet lagoon,— in seeing a new peo- 
ple with interesting traditions, and ways 
of living, and characters and dispositions 
that will reward study. 

The lover of lonely prowls in unknown 
nooks may find corners of these Islands 
where few white people have ever been 
to disturb the aboriginal simplicity, and 
where he may pick up for his studio or 
his cabinet curios that will make him 
the envy of all his acquaintances, idols 
and musical instruments, kapa cloth, and 
the bones of ancient warriors that have 
lain in their rock sepulchers for genera- 
tions, protected by the dreaded taboo. 

Strange cultures will attract the visitor, 
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coffee and sugar plantations, and the 
taro patches in standing water. He will 
be made welcome by the people if he 
shows himself the least bit friendly. A 
luau will be made in his honor, where 
all the guests at this most charming of 
picnics will be decked with the /eis of 
fragrant flowers. Poi will be given him, 
‘‘two finger’’ or ‘‘three finger,’’ which- 
ever proves most pleasing. Squid and 
fish baked in taro leaves will be set be- 
fore him, and the fatted poi-fed dog will 
be delicately roasted for his refreshing. 

Not only so, in Honolulu and the 
towns he will find congenial and intel- 
lectual companionships and have a chance 
to study at first hand the beginnings 
and evolution of a Christian civilization 
second to none. Schools and churches 
will be worth his seeing, and the fine 
Bishop Museum will give him much food 
for investigation. 


It is not necessary to detail the trips 
that may be taken to the various islands, 
nor the means by which they may be 


made. The principal points are visited 
by comfortable steamers, and there are 
good accommodations at points where 
they are most needed. The volcano trip 
is the most notable of these excursions, 
and nothing has been left undone to 
make it easy, comfortable, and delight- 
ful. The Volcano Road of thirty miles 
through the most gorgeous of tropical 
forests is a magnificent public work, finely 
macadamized and constantly cared for. 
But it needs no more, the best security 
for the growth of the tourist traffic of the 
Islands are the facts that they are now 
more widely known than ever before, 
and that the constantly increasing num- 
ber of persons who have made the trip 
are everywhere and all the time doing 
missionary work in persuading their less 
fortunate fellows to follow their example. 
John D. Spreckels. 
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T THE very earliest set- 
tlement of foreigners in 
the country the sugar 
industry was first 
started in the Hawaiian 
Islands. This was ow- 
ing to the fact that 
sugar cane was indige- 
nous to the Islands, 
and grew wild in 
healthy luxuriance, ac- 
cording to the state- 

ment of the old natives, in the valleys 
and on the flats. It is mentioned by 
Captain Cook in his visit to the Islands 
as being ‘‘of large size and of good 
quality.’** My brother D. D. Baldwin 
well remembers in 1837 seeing the fields 
of white cane on the edge of the woods 
Hana, Maui, at an elevation of 2000 to 
3000 feet. 
the cane except as articles of food. It 
is said by the old natives to have. been 
also used as an offering to their gods, 
particularly to the god ‘‘ Mano,”’ (Shark.) 

There are numerous varieties of cane 
on the Islands, four or five of which are 
known to be indigenous,—the Kokea, a 
greenish white cane ; the Ainakea, a rib- 
bon cane, green and purple; Papaa, ared 
or purple cane; and the Palani, a dark red 
cane, which somewhat resembles the 
Black Java. These are native names. 
A fifth variety is mentioned, but | think 
there is some mistake about the name. 
A cane called Puaole (no flower), a green 
and yellow striped or variegated cane, 
became very popular and was generally 
planted between the years 1860 and 1875. 


1 Iam indebted toan excellent article on the ‘ History 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Industry,” by T. G. Thrum, in 
“Thrum’s Annual” for 1875, for many facts concerning 
the early history of the industry. H. P. B. 
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The natives made no use of : 


This is probably an imported cane, al- 
though one authority speaks of it as 
indigenous. It is a large cane, rich in 
sucrose, and was favored because it did 
not tassel, and consequently could be 
planted and also milled at any season of 


the year. 

In the year 1854 or 1855, the canes 
known as the Lahaina and Cuban canes 
were introduced into the country. The 
Lahaina cane has proved the most profit- 
able cane that we have. I quote the 
following from an article written by my 
brother, D. D. Baldwin, twenty years 
ago, in the Hawatian Gazette, relative to 
the introduction of these two varieties of 
cane :— 

In the year 1854 or 1855, Captain Edwards of 
the American whaleship George Washington, 
brought from Tahiti the two varieties of cane 
commonly known as the “Cuban” and the 
“Lahaina.” This seed was intended for Mr. 
Titcomb, a Kauai planter, but the ship first 
calling at Lahaina, Mr. Chase, U. S. Consul 
resident, obtained possession of it and planted it 
in his Lahaina garden. . The Lahaina 
variety can easily be distinguished by its long 
straight leaves of light color, heavily aculeated, 
or covered with prickles at the base, while the 
Cuban has leaves of darker green, bending down 
in graceful curves, with no prickles, and large 
triangular buds located in little cavities on the 
sides of the cane stalks. 


When I visited Cuba, a short time 
since, it seemed to me that the popular 
cane on that island, called ‘‘Crystalina,”’ 
resembled the ‘‘Cuban’’ cane mentioned 
above. At first the Cuban was the 
favorite cane, but later on it was found 
that the Lahaina cane was the most prof- 
itable to raise. The Lahaina is a very 
juicy cane, rich in sucrose, and at the 
same time the fiber is very woody and 
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hard, which prevents the ravages of rats 
and the borer, and furnishes fuel for the 
sugar factory. This cane was at first 
cultivated only in Lahaina, and it was not 
till the year 1870 that it began to take 
the place, throughout the Islands, of other 
canes. It is now the kind universally 
and almost exclusively raised. 

About fifteen years ago, eleven or 
twelve varieties were imported from 
Queensland. Of these the Rose Bamboo 
is the only cane that will compare with 
the Lahaina cane in productiveness, and 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN 


HAWAII. 


making it into sugar, went back the next 
year with his apparatus. 

The fact that Mr. Torbert gave cre- 
dence to the above, is strong evidence of 
its truth, still the statement is doubted. 
It is certain that at first sirup or molasses 
was manufactured, and then sugar, some- 
time before 1820. 

Don Paulo Marin made sugar in Hono- 
lulu in 1819, and Lavinia, an Italian, 
made sugar also in Honolulu in 1823. 
‘*He had the cane pounded or mashed on 
huge wooden trays (poi boards) by the 


* 
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that only in the high altitudes, where the 
cane seems to flourish better than the 
Lahaina, though it is never as rich in 


sucrose. 

L. L. Torbert, one of our early planters, 
in a paper before the ‘‘ Royal Hawaiian 
Agricultural Society ’’ in January, 1852, 
states that ‘‘ the earliest sugar manufac- 
ture was in 1802, by a Chinaman on the 
Island of Lanai, who came here in one 
of the vessels trading for sandal wood, 
bringing with him a stone mill and boilers, 
and after grinding off one small crop and 


natives, with stone pounders, collecting 
the juice and boiling it in a small copper 
kettle. . .  .. Various accounts 
agree as to the manufacture of sugar and 
molasses being entered into quite gener- 
ally about this time, (1823-1824,) though 
doubtless with the view of rum making, 
which was then carried on extensively.”’ 

The first mill of any importance was 
established at Koloa, by Messrs. Ladd & 
Company, merchants in Honolulu, in the 
year 1835. A Mr. Hooper was the man- 
ager of the plantation, ‘‘who broke up 
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the land with a small plow drawn by 
natives.’’ The general character of the 
mills at this time, however, and up to 
1850 and later, was crude and primitive. 
Generally the mill rollers were wooden, 
and the kettles, whaleship try pots, the 
buildings adobe or simply grass sheds. 
But one grade of sugar was made, — the 
juice was boiled to a thick sirup and put 
into the coolers to grain, after which 
the granulated mass was put into mat 
bags or boxes and barrels with perfor- 
ated bottoms for the molasses to drain 
off. This molasses was sold. The mills 
were run by bullocks, horses, and in 
some cases by water power. The whole 
business, both in the field and in the mill, 
was conducted in a very crude, imperfect 
manner. The market was very limited 
and uncertain, and the industry struggled 
under a great many difficulties and dis- 


couragements till 1857, when the number 
of plantations on the Island dwindled 


down to five,—the Koloa and Lihue 
plantations on Kauai, the East Maui and 
Brewer plantations on Maui, and a Chi- 
nese plantation near Hilo on Hawaii. 

| myself remember something about 
the cane field and primitive mill in La- 
haina, Maui, owned by David Malo, a 
well-known Hawaiian, between the years 
1840-1850, for making molasses, which 
was sold for home consumption. His 
works consisted of three whaleship try 
pots set on adobe and stone mason work. 
The rollers were wooden, strengthened 
with iron bands. The first centrifugal 
machine for drying sugar, invented by 
D. M. Weston, who resided on the 
Islands at that time, was placed on the 
East Maui Plantation in 1851. This | am 
told was the first centrifugal machine 
used in any country for drying sugar. 

Prominent among the early planters 
we find the names of Stephen Reynolds, 
William French, Ladd & Company, Dr. 
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R. W. Wood, L. L. Torbert, W. H. Rice, 
and later on, S. L. Austin, A. H. Spencer, 
and Captain Makee. 

In 1858-1859 steam began to be 
adopted as the motive power for the 
mills, and in 1861 the first vacuum pans 
were introduced. The number of plan- 
tations increased in 1861 to twenty-two, 
nine of which used steam for grinding, 
twelve were driven by water, and one by 
animal power. About this time, owing 
largely to the Civil War in the United 
States, the price of sugar went up to ten 
cents a pound for sugar in kegs. This 
gave the industry its first real impetus, 
and the output of the Islands, which had 
reached only about 2600 tons of sugar 
exported 1863, steadily increased to 
about 13,000 tons in 1876, when we ob- 
tained the Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. The price of sugar, how- 
ever, dropped back and for several years 
before we obtained the treaty, ranged 
from five to six cents, which, owing to the 
very high duty on sugar in the United 
States at this time, left no margin in the 
business, and there was danger that 
many of the plantations would go into 
bankruptcy. 

Under the timely aid, however, ob- 
tained through the Reciprocity Treaty 
with the United States, which allowed 
Hawaiian sugars to go into the United 
States free of duty, the industry revived 
and flourished and increased rapidly. 
Farmers and business men from the 
United States and other lands came into 
the country and entered into the busi- 
ness, instilling new life and vigor into it, 
and new methods into the field and sugar 
house work. New plantations were 
started, more powerful mills were 
erected, and more efficient machinery 
for the boiling house introduced, till now 
most of our machinery will compare 
favorably with that of any sugar cane 
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country. Still there is room for improve- 
ment, especially in our crushing mills, 
which are hardly equal to the best mills 
in Louisiana. Our planters, however, 
are waking up to this fact. Competition 
is sharp among those who furnish ma- 
chinery, and the best of intelligence is 
brought to bear on this question, so that 
there is no difficulty in obtaining the best 
of machinery. Our planters have been 
somewhat slow, however, in using the sci- 
entific methods of sugar making that are 
used in the best factories of Europe, and 
in some sugar cane countries. A few, 
however, appreciate the importance of 
this, and have laboratories connected with 
their sugar factories, and are bringing the 
sugar house work under chemical control. 

There are forty-seven plantations now 
in operation. None of them are as large 
as some of the Cuban plantations. The 
largest are the Kealia Plantation, Kauai, 
7000 tons per annum; Makaweli Planta- 
tion, Kauai (Hawaiian Sugar Company), 
output 13,000 tons; the Spreckelsville 
Plantation, Maui, (Hawaiian Commer- 
cial Company,) 10,000 to 11,000 tons; 
Onomea Plantation, Hilo, Hawaii, about 
8,700 tons; Hilo Sugar Company, Hawaii, 
about 8,500 tons; Paauhau Plantation, 
Hawaii, about 7,000 tons; the Lihue 
Plantation, Kauai, 7,000 to 8,000 tons; 
Ewa Plantation, Oahu, 8,000 tons. 


The McKinley Bill, repealing the duty 
on sugar, was a heavy blow to the in- 
dustry, as under the treaty with the 
United States, Hawaiian sugars were im- 
ported into the United States duty free. 
The action of Congress in 1894, imposing 
a duty of forty per cent ad valorem, is 
only a partial relief, especially as the 
price of sugar in the world’s market is so 
very low. While the more favored 
plantations can clear a small margin in 
the business, a great many are running 
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at a loss. They hold on, however, in 
hopes of better times, and a risein the 
price of sugar. A few sugar estates 
have been closed up entirely, and the 
sugar works dismantled. In 1882, there 
were fifty-seven plantations on the 
Islands Last year the number was 
only foity-seven. In one or two in- 
stances two or three small plantations 
consolidated into one. This will account 
in part for the above decrease in the 
number of plantations, but it is due 
mainly to plantations that have been 
abandoned. 

The first exportation of sugar and 
molasses that we have any account of 
was in 1837, when the amount exported 
was 4,286 pounds of sugar and 2,700 
gallons of molasses. We now export 
about 300,000,000 pounds of sugar and 
50,000 gallons of molasses. This is un- 
doubtedly the maximum amount that 
will be produced on the Islands. 


The diffusion process was first intro- 
duced into the country seven or eight 
years ago. This is a process of extract- 
ing the juice by means of a battery of 
cells, consisting of from twelve to four- 
teen large iron containers. The cane is 
first sliced up fine with slicing machines, 
and then conveyed on carriers to the 
battery. Each cell is filled alternately, 
and the sucrose is extracted by means of 
water heated to 150 degrees and 200 
degrees Fahrenheit, which is circulated 
through the battery. The first diffusion 
plant was erected at Kealia, Kauai, a 
plantation owned by Col. Z. S. Spalding. 
Colonel Spalding deserves the credit of 
having introduced and made a success of 
this method of extracting juice. Since 
then, five diffusion works have been 
erected, making six in all; of these four 
are now running, and at least three of 
them are doing satisfactory work. 
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The diffusion plants, when properly 
constructed and successfully worked, 
have obtained better results than the 
best mill work in the country, with the 
exception perhaps of a large nine roller 
mill lately erected on the Ewa Planta- 
tion, Oahu. The results of this mill 
have not yet been fully ascertained. 
The loss in mill extraction is from ten to 
eighteen per cent of all the sugar in the 
cane, whereas diffusion extracts to 
within five per cent. The advantages 
of diffusion are, however, greatly dimin- 
ished because of the necessity of using 
extra fuel in this process, while in mill 
work the begasse furnishes all the fuel 
necessary for the factory. It is im- 
possible, however, in an article of this 
sort, to discuss in detail the respective 
merits of these two processes. We 
have both diffusion and mills on the 
plantations I am interested in, and I give 
it as my opinion that with more powerful 
mills and more rollers in our mills than 
we have, the results in extraction will 
be nearly as great as in diffusion, the 
cost of manufacture less, and in general 
the results more satisfactory. An ad- 
vance in the line of more powerful mills 
and a larger number of rolls is, | think, 
progress in the right direction. 

The principal market of Hawiian sugar 
has always been the Pacific 
Coast of the United States. 
A few years ago a few ship- 
ments were sent to Australia, 
but the cost of marketing in 
that country was too great. 
Shipments have also been 
made to New York. Canada 
has often been talked of as an 
outlet for our sugar, and 
it is quite possible that a 
portion of our sugars may 
be sent to this market in 
the near future. But so 
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far California has been our best mar- 
ket. 

The cultivation and care of the cane is 
fully up to the cultivation practiced in 
the best sugarcane countries. The agri- 
cultural implements used are the best and 
most modern. Steam plows are used 
where the lay of the land will permit and 
the size of the plantation will warrant 
the expenditure. Most of the plantations 
irrigate their cane fields, either with the 
mountain streams or by pumping up the 
water from wells and springs. The irri- 
gation methods of other countries have 
been thoroughly studied, and a system 
adopted best suited to our conditions. 
All the plantations of Maui, Oahu, and 
Kauai, irrigate their cane entirely or in 
part. Hawaii is the only Island where 
irrigation is not practiced. There area 
very few living streams on this Island in 
the sugar region, moreover some districts 
of the Island have a greater rainfall than 
the other Islands, so that irrigation is not 
necessary. Cane will thrive very well 
if the rainfall is seventy-five inches well 
distributed during the year, but this can- 
not be relied upon in most of our districts. 

Our sugar plantations are located 
around each Island near the sea coast. 
The interior of the Islands is mountainous 
and totally unfit for raising cane. The 
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plantation lands are more or less broken 
up by ridges and gulches. Part of the 
lands are rich flats, other portions are 
mountain slopes. The productiveness 
and fertility of our plantations, conse- 
quently, vary a great deal, and while in 
some favored localities six or seven tons 
of sugar can be raised per acre, the aver- 
age yield is muchless. This irregularity 
in the nature and productiveness of the 
sugar lands, causes a corresponding dif- 
ference in the cost of production. There 
is probably a greater difference in the 
cost of production in the various parts 
of the Islands than in any other sugar 
country. 

I give herewith the acreage cropped 
on each Island, with the yield obtained, 
taken from a table made in 1894. 

Acres Cropped. Annual Yield, 








NTs 60 cence ecietin 12,000 29,000 
Mail. ....cccecce oe 6,000 15,500 
ee ee 1,500 3,000 
|| errr 4,000 9,500 

23,500 57,000 


This gives an average of 2.42 tons per 
acre. The total acreage cropped in 1894 
on the Island of Maui was as follows: 
Acres cropped, 9117; total yield, 32,931 
tons. This gives an average yield of 
3.61 tons per acre. 

The field or ordinary labor on our 
plantations is done by Hawaiian, Portu- 
guese, Chinese, and Japanese. All these 
classes make good all-round plantation 
laborers. The Portuguese, who come 
from Madeira and the Azores, are the 
best for heavy work; the Hawaiians 
make good teamsters, and the Chinese 
and Japanese excel for factory work. 
The Japanese are good workers, but are 
not so easily managed as Chinese, and 
where there isa large number of them on 
a plantation they are apt to combine and 
make trouble in various ways. 
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Portuguese and Japanese who are not 
able to defray the expense of immigrat- 
ing to this country come under a con- 
tract to work on the plantations for a 
certain length of time. The planter ad- 
vances money for the passage and neces- 
sary expenses of the voyage. The rights 
of the laborers are well protected under 
the law regulating this contract system. 
The laborers are well treated, and at the 
end of their contract the greater part of 
them continue on the plantations, or set- 
tle on homesteads obtained from the gov- 
ernment or private individuals, and en- 
gage in other agricultural pursuits. 

The wages of the ordinary plantation 
laborer, which in the early history of the 
industry was five dollars and less per 
month, usually paid in goods, gradually 
increased to ten dollars and thirteen dol- 
lars per month in 1876, the year we ob- 
tained the Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. | Wages then went up to 
twenty and twenty-five dollars per 
month. We now pay from thirteen to 
twenty dollars per month. 

The laborers are usually housed on 
the plantations in wooden houses. On 
well conducted plantations the rows of 
neatly whitewashed laborers’ houses, 
surrounded with vegetable gardens, with 
here and there an attempt at a flower 
garden, present a comfortable and home- 
like appearance. When the extent of 
the pasture land on the plantation per- 
mits, they are allowed to keep a cow or 
two and horses. 

The Hawaiian Islands have been a bo- 
nanza for these immigrants, and enjoys a 
good reputation abroad as a country 
where laborers are well treated, and 
where wages are double and treble the 
amount they can earn in their own coun- 
try. 

H. P. Baldwin. 
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fee has at last been 
taken up in earnest in the 
Hawaiian Islands, more par- 
ticularly in the districts of 
Puna and Kona, in the Island 
of Hawaii. During the past 
~ three years, several planta- 

tions have been started, 

and a considerable area is 
4 now under systematic cul- 
tivation. Although the former dis- 
trict possesses a fine rich soil, and offers 
many advantages to those in search of 
coffee lands, the latter takes precedence, 
from the fact of the wide reputation 
gained by its coffee for many years back. 

My experience having been confined 
entirely to the Kona district, the state- 
ments in this article will apply directly 
to the portions known as North and 
South Kona. The district is situated on 
the leeward side of the Island of Hawaii, 
and for that reason is completely shel- 
tered from the trade winds. This is a 
very important feature, as wind is one of 
the worst enemies of the coffee shrub. 
The country is exceedingly rough, and to 
a stranger appears the last place on earth 
to select for cultivation. Nevertheless, it 
will be found on a closer inspection, the 
district of Kona, with its millions of tons 
of rock strewn around, possesses one. of 
the finest coffee soils in the world, capa- 
ble of producing a coffee equal in quality 
to the far-famed Mocha. 

The soil is of volcanic origin, and con- 
sists of disintegrated rock in various 
stages of decomposition. There are three 
distinct formations to be found through- 
out the district,—viz: aa aa, bowlder 
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rock or clinkers, and pa hoe hoe. The 
first is composed of smali fragments of 
porous rock intermixed with an abundance 
of rich soil ; second, of large bowlders and 
fragments of rock in the form of clinkers, 
without a particle of soil visible on the 
surface, but which contains more or less 
soil be neath; third, slate rock, intersected 
by numerous fissures, affording in some 
cases a chance for the roots to penetrate, 
but more often forming an impenetrable 
barrier to the tree in search of nourish- 
ment and with a tendency to retain water 
about the roots, which sooner or later 
will prove fatal. Sometimes this last 
formation is found cropping out on the 
surface, whilst at others it may be six 
inches or a foot below. 

In selecting a site for an intended plan- 
tation, great care and judgment are re- 
quired; for lands containing pa hoe hoe 
in any considerable quantities, should be 
strenuously avoided. It may naturally 
be asked, how is one to ascertain whether 
or not such a formation exists on land, if 
concealed beneath the surface? This is 
a difficult question to answer; at the 
same time there are indications which 
generally denote its presence. 

As a rule, lands that are devoid all tree 
growth, such as ohias, guavas, and even 
lantana, and have nothing to show but a 
rank growth of Hilo grass should be 
looked upon with suspicion. On the 
other land the presence either of guavas or 
lantana, or both, can always be taken as 
proof that the land is suitable for coffee 
culture. At the higher elevations the 
lands are mostly covered with a dense 
growth of tree ferns; and such may also 


be included in the list of suitable locali- 
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ties. The first formation, small aa-aa, 
is without exception the best site for a 
coffee plantation ; and the last, pa-hoe-hoe 
and grass land, the worst place which 
could possibly be selected. 

The climate on this side of the Island 
is very favorable. Under normal con- 
ditions, there are two distinct seasons, a 
wet and a dry, which latter lasts from 
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two to four months, beginning about 
November and ending in March, with oc- 
casional showers intervening. The rainy 
season proper sets in about April or May, 
with an increasing rainfall towards June 
and July. During this period rains may 
be expected almost daily, although at 
times a dry spell for upwards of a week 
may occur. The rain generally falls dur- 
ing the afternoon and 
evening; and it is 
quite a rare thing to 
have a wet morning, 
especially at the low- 
er elevations. My ex- 
perience only covers 
a period of some four 
years, Statistics of 
rainfall recorded dur- 
ing that time cannot 
therefore be taken as 
a basis of the general 
humidity of the coun- 
try. The average, at 
an elevation of two 
thousand feet above 
sea level, ranges from 
eighty to ninety-four 
inches, while at an 
altitude of 950 feet it 
averages from seven- 
ty to eighty inches. 
Prolonged droughts 
are of rare occurrence 
although they have 
been known. This is 
nothing more than 
might. be expected in 
any tropical country, 
and is one of the many 
vicissitudes the coffee 
planter has to face. 

A climate charac- 
terized by a wet and 
a dry season is es- 
sential to coffee plant- 
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ing, as it enables the planter to harvest 
his crop within a limited period; thus 
considerably reducing the cost of picking ; 
and affords him ample opportunities for 
curing: his crop entirely by the sun, in 
place of by artificial means, which is 
not only costly, but requires skilled labor. 

The temperature is all that could be 
desired, and with the exception of one or 
two nights during the winter months, the 
thermometer rarely fails below 60 degrees 
F. During the months of December and 
January, the minimum temperature re- 
gistered at an elevation of two 
thousand feet above sea level 
was 51 degrees F. with a max- 
imum of 80 degrees in the 
shade. At an altitude of about 
nine hundred and fifty feet the 
lowest recorded during the 
same period was 56 degrees 
and the highest 86 degrees F. 
The average daily range for 
the greater part of the year 
for the above elevations is 
from 58 degrees to 75 degrees 
and 60 degrees to 80 degrees 
respectively. P 

It would seem, therefore, 
s0 far as soil and climate are 


concerned, that the district of 
Kona should be the home of 
the coffee tree, and that it only 
requires capital and energy, 
combined with the right class 
of men, to develop the coun- 
try, and convert a land over- 
run with weeds and lantana 
into one expanse of profitable 
and luxuriant coffee. 

It would be next to impos- 
sible, under present circum- 
stances, to furnish reliable in- 
formation as to the extent 
of land available for coffee 
culture, owing to the want 
of detailed surveys of the various tracts, 
and the irregularity of the different for- 
mations in the soil. Approximately, 
however, the coffee belt may be placed 
at forty miles long by two and a half 
miles wide, an area of fifty thousand 
acres. 

The government ‘still owns some land, 
but the greater portion is in the hands of 
private individuals and the natives, both 
in North and South Kona; but to procure 
a desirable tract, considerable time and 
patience are necessary, especially when 
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dealing with the natives. The majority 
of the lands are only to be obtained on 
leasehold. A lease for thirty years, how- 
ever, answers all purposes, for the life of 
a coffee tree under cultivation may be 
placed at that limit. 

In starting a plantation the first and 
most important point to be considered is 
the selection of the land. As already 
mentioned, great care must be exercised; 
not only as regards climate, soil, etc., 
but also in the lay of the land. Another 
point to be considered is the elevation. 
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dred and two thousand feet, and will be 
less susceptible to blight. This opinion 
is based on the experience of some of the 
most successful plantations in India and 
Ceylon, and also on the fact that there 
are patches of coffee to be found in Kona 
at an altitude from two thousand to twen- 
ty-five hundred feet, and even higher, in 
a fine, healthy condition, and with every 
indication of having borne well, as is evi- 
denced by the numerous seedlings on the 
ground. The bean also from trees: at 
such an elevation is much larger than 
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The general impression in this district is 
that coffee should be planted at a low 
elevation,—say twelve hundred feet and 
under. The basis of this idea .is the fact 
that the greater part of the coffee grow- 
ing at Kona is to be found under the above 
mentioned altitude. With all due respect 


to those who hold such opinions, | must 
say I cannot agree with them; for I think 
one of the greatest drawbacks connected 
with the coffee trees in Kona lies in their 
being set out at too low an elevation. In 
my opinion, coffee will give better results 
if planted,—say between twelve hun- 


that of lowland coffee; and in other coun- 
tries under similar circumstances, high 
grown coffee is of superior quality. It 
may be mentioned, however, that coffee 
on the lowlands comes on more rapidly, 
and will yield its maiden crop some six 
months earlier than that planted at the 
higher elevation. 

The matter of shade trees is another 
mooted point in connection with the plant- 
ing of coffee. The Aukui tree is specially 
mentioned as being the one most suitable 
for such a purpose. Although I do not for 
one moment say that coffee will not do 











well under the shade of the AuAui, at the 
same time | should prefer to dispense with 
them; for it has not yet been proved that 
coffee will not do equally as well if planted 
and cultivated in the open, as is the cus- 
tom in other coffee-producing countries. 
Shade is entirely a matter which must be 
decided by climate, elevation, rainfall,etc., 
and not upon such unreliable data as we 
now possess on the subject. 

The next point in order, after a site 
has been selected, cleared, and prepared 
for planting, is the operation of planting 
itself. This is one of the most important 
steps on a coffee plantation, and on the 
care bestowed on this work, as also the 
selection of the plants themselves, the 
whole enterprise may be said to depend. 
The practice of pulling up young plants 
from under old coffee trees is one which 
ought never to be adopted; especially in 
rocky districts, when the tap root in nine 
cases out of ten will be found to be 
doubled up, or at right angles to the stem. 
Such a course will never produce long- 
lived, healthy, or vigorous trees, and on 
a large scale would prove a most expen- 
sive operation, as more than fifty per 
cent of plants so gathered would have to 
be condemned. When a clearing has to 
be planted with plants gathered from un- 
der the old coffee trees there is a way of 
proceeding which will insure the plants 
coming on at all events. The plan is to 
select good plants with a stem about the 
size of an ordinary lead pencil, and then 
to ‘‘stump’”’ them, or cut them down to 
within six inches of the roots. The tap 
root, if crooked, should then be shortened 
with a sharp knife; and all the lateral roots 
trimmed. Plants treated in this manner 
will often produce good results and will 
stand a long period of drought; provided 
there is sufficient moisture in the soil when 
set out. 

The only real and practical way, how- 
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ever, to procure healthy plants is by rais- 
ing them in nurseries from carefully se- 
lected seed. Nurseries may be formed in 
many ways, and at a cost varying with 
the circumstances and local surroundings. 
Three things are essential, however: first, 
a supply of water proportionate to the 
area of beds to be watered; second, soil 
entirely free from all stems, roots, etc., 
to a depth of not less than eighteen 
inches; third, a means of affording arti- 
ficial shade to the young seedlings, in 
such a manner as not to incommode the 
laborers in watering or weeding the 
beds, and at the same time so constructed 
that it can be gradually or entirely re- 
moved at any time with as little handling 
as possible. Such a nursery is necessary 
to produce healthy, vigorous plants, with 
an abundance of roots and above all, a 
straight tap root; also the means of se- 
curing a ball of earth round the plants in 
transplanting. The plants, at the proper 
age, are gradually submitted to the sun’s 
rays, and for some months previous to 
transplanting they are not shaded at all. 

To prepare the land for planting, all 
the trees are felled, and with scrub, grass, 
etc., are thoroughly cleared off; but it is 
not necessary that the stumps be rooted 
up. The land is then ready for lining, 
which is the marking out with stakes at 
even distances the sites for the trees. 

The distance at which the trees should 
be set out is a matter of much argument, 
and varies in different countries. In In- 
dia and Ceylon the average distance was 
six feet, with trees topped at about three 
feet six inches. In Guatemala the prac- 
tice is to set out the trees nine feet, and 
even more, apart, and to allow them to 
attain their natural height. Each planter 
has his own opinion, which must in all 
cases be modified to meet the require- 
ments of a new country with somewhat 
altered conditions. 
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After the lining the next operation is hol- 
ing, which ought to be carefully and thor- 
oughly done. The holes should be eighteen 
inches square and eighteen inches deep, 
and all stones and roots removed. After the 
holes have been left open for a month or 
so, to the influence of the sun and air, 
they should be filled in during the rainy 
season. The clearing is then ready for 
the final operation of planting. In dis- 
tricts where the rainy season is subject to 
intervals of sunshine of many days dura- 
tion, the ordinary method of planting 
would be attended with more or less risk. 
A better plan is either to transplant into 
boxes made of some cheap material, or 
to use the transplanter. The latter method 
would be the most practicable and least 
costly. 

When the trees have attained the 
proper age, about eighteen months to two 
years, they should be topped or cut down 
to the desired height, which may vary 
from three and a half to five feet. This 
operation causes them to throw out more 
vigorous primaries, which in turn produce 
secondaries, and if they were not checked 
they would soon become a dense thicket, 
impenetrable to sunshine and light. 

The operation of handling and pruning 
is, therefore, resorted to to make the trees 
conform to their artificial state, and to re- 
move all the superfluous wood and retain 
only such as may be necessary for the 
next year’s crop. This is quite an art, 
and it requires a great deal of patience 
to break in laborers to do this work well. 
If steadily persisted in from the first, how- 
ever, the operation becomes more simple. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that 
from the time the plants have been set 
out the clearing should be kept thoroughy 
free from weeds, grasses, etc. If done 
regularly and systematically the work of 
weeding coffee in Kona is not very ex- 
pensive. 
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The yield that may be expected from 
the trees for their maiden crop is a mat- 
ter that remains yet to be demonstrated. 
From what I have seen, however, | am 
confident that a return of one pound per 
tree may be looked for on the third year. 
When the plantation has come to ma- 
turity, that is, in the seventh year, prob- 
ably from one and a half to two pounds 
per tree will be harvested. | say prob- 
ably, for there are no statistics on which 
to base the returns from matured trees 
under a state of cultivation. I may men- 
tion that | have myself tested the crop on 
some of the trees in the district, and al- 
though they might be termed excep- 
tional cases, still they show what a tree 
can actually bear, and that under most 
disadvantageous circumstances. In sev- 
eral cases I counted the clusters, and the 
berries in one cluster. They varied from 
ten to fifteen clusters’ on one branch, 


‘and from fifteen to twenty berries in a 


cluster. The trees contained upwards of 
twelve pairs of primaries, or twenty-four 
branches. As it takes on an average from 
nine hundred to twelve hundred berries, 
according to elevation, to make one pound 
of clean coffee, the crop on these trees 
would represent from three pounds to five 
pounds. 

The Hawaiian Coffee and Tea Com- 
pany harvested a small crop from a patch 
of coffee under cultivation of about one 
and a half acres last year; and this year, 
to judge from the parchment on the trees, 
the result will be over one pound per 
tree. This coffee is only three years old 
from time of planting. 

In curing the crop, machinery must be 
employed in order to place the article on 
the market in proper shape. The ma- 
chinery required is not very expensive, 
and consists of a set of pulpers, peelers, 
and separators. All of these can be 
bought in Honolulu, from agents of the 















































































best foreign manufacturers. With the 
above machinery the crop can be pulped, 
washed, cured to perfection, and sorted 
into several grades of coffee. Pulping and 
washing coffee is preferable to dry hulling, 
as coffee so treated always commands a 
high price in the London markets. 

Fear of blight has been one of the 
principal obstacles to the investment of 
capital in the coffee industry. When] 
first came to Kona the blight most pre- 
valent throught the district was the Dac- 
tylopius, more commonly known as the 
‘* White Aphis.’”’ Latterly this blight, or 
scale, has almost disappeared; but I re- 
gret to say its place has been filled by 
another, the Pulvinaria, also a_ scale. 
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Although this insect injures the plants 
more or less by retarding their growth, 
unlike its predecessor, it does not affect 
the crop. Undoubtedly remedies can be 
applied to keep it in check, but the most 
practical and least costly, is the introduc- 
tion of its natural enemy, either in the 
shape of a lady bird or internal parasite. 

In conclusion, the prospects for the 
future in the district of Kona are most en- 
couraging, and there is no reason why 
coffee at no very distant date may not 
become the staple of export from these 
Islands. 

Charles D. Miller.’ 


1 Mr. Miller is manager of the Hawaiian Coffee & Tea 
Company, and author of a work on coffee culture, soon to 
be published.—.«d 
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JULIAN RALPH REVIEWED. 


HE statement of California 
conditions made by Mr. 
Julian Ralph, in Harper’s 
Weekly, is incomplete, for 
the reason that it omits a 
study of our people and 
their peculiarities, and as- 
sumes that the present 
situation unlike 
anything known before in 

the older commonwealths. 

It will be admitted that somebody had 
to build the first railroad, and the history 
of the pioneer line is the same every 
where. 

When John A. Dix and his associates 
projected the old Mississippi and Mis- 
souri road westward from Chicago, every 
face in lowa turned to the coming line. 
It was hailed with an enthusiasm that in 


here is 








these days is but dimly understood. The 
frontiersmen who were, 
The first low wash of waves 
Where now there rolls a human sea, 

had penetrated that verdant wilderness 
by primitive methods of travel. They 
had used the canals and incline tram- 
ways up the valleys and over the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, and from 
Pittsburgh had descended the Ohio to 
take steamers at Cairo, which carried 
them up the Mississippi to convenient 
landings which were outfitting points for 
the pathless interior. It was a weary 
journey of many weeks, and the pioneers 
who made it were reminded of its fatigues 
when their letters home waited twice its 
length of days for an answer. To them, 
the promise of a train that would span 
the space between the Mississippi and 
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the Hudson in five days was like the 
promise of wings to a tortoise. To 
secure the speedy building of the new 
outlet to the world they had left, they 
voted town and county bonds, subscribed 
stock, feasted the builders of the road, 
compelled friendly and inviting legisla- 
tion, and let the plow rust in the furrow 
while the plowman did missionary work 
for the project. In those days the 
citizen who was not a “‘ railroad man”’ 
led an uneasy life and was often threat- 
ened with the rude measures by which 
pioneers enforce their ideas of public 
duty. When bonds were to be voted, 
enthusiasm made unanimous the demand 
for their issue. By an agreed case, the 
Supreme Court, bowing to public opinion, 
affirmed their constitutional validity, and 
with this decision certified on their printed 
form they were sold as commercial 
paper and the road was built. When 
time was made the essence of the bond 
contract and the line was in danger of 
not reaching the limits of a county or 
town in time to secure them, the people 
that had voted and would have to pay 
the issue, turned out with teams and 
tools, and pushed the construction with- 
out wages or reward. 

Finally, through such scenes and by 
such means, the first railroad was built. 
The finish was celebrated with great 
pomp. Everybody rode free to each 
town that decorated and drank deep to 
the public benefactors who had short- 
ened the road and the time to market and 
to the old Eastern home,—and then 
came the painful surprise that thereafter 
pay was required for carrying freight 
and passengers. 

The change made in public feeling was 
hardly gradual. It was precipitate. Pay 
day came on the bonds and payment was 
refused. The same Supreme Court, 





veering with the change in public opinion, 
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held the issue unconstitutional and invalid, 
and when a writ of error carried the 
suit to the Federal courts, and a man- 
date followed ordering town councils and 
county supervisors to levy a tax to pay 
their obligations, these bodies refused, 
were put in contempt and arrested by 
hundreds by the United States marshals. 

Out of this transformation scene from 
pleasure to passion rose a frantic cry for 
competing roads. The monster they had 
invoked must be curbed by calling into 
existence another. Then was repeated 
again and again the same series of inci- 
dents in behalf of new roads, each hailed 
as a deliverer and as soon as finished 
cursed as a fresh taskmaster. 

For a final result, look at a railway 
map of the States of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. The first roads found a sparsely 
populated wilderness, where now the 
tracks gridiron a region that is the 
granary of the world. The train time 
from the Missouri to the Hudson is short- 
ened to fifty hours and every road on the 
parallels is a highway around the globe. 

The beginning of this period lies forty 
years away. The action and reaction of 
popular expectation and disappointment 
have during that time not only induced 
railroad building, with the opposite motives 
of hope and revenge as its impetus, but 
beginning with crude legislation and 
judicial decisions marred by the cowardice 
of an elective bench, it has ended in the 
overthrow of corporate vested rights, 
the declaration of which in the Dartmouth 
College case was one of Webster’s 
conspicuous triumphs, and in a system 
of laws judicially refined to safeguard the 
popular rights involved in production 
and commerce, and to interpose the 
shield of the Constitution between trans- 
portation properties and mad attempts 
at their spoliation. 

Eastern communities have traversed 

















this perfect circle of events, while Cali- 
fornia is just now passing out of its first 
quadrant. Our railway development, 
as is natural in an isolated community 
that has a thousand miles and more of 
frowning mountains and forbidding deserts 
between it and its political partners, 
presents peculiar features. No wise and 
wealthy men arose in the East and 
offered to us a railway. The project 
was formed here by four citizens, mer- 
chants in aninterior town. The pioneers, 
who remembered Donner Lake and the 
trials of passing the Sierra by ox team, 
were incredulous when these four mer- 
chants said they would go that way by 
rail. So they were laughed at as vision- 
aries, but when they threw the first 
spade of earth on their enterprise they 
were denounced as swindlers. California 
had then many millionaires, but they 
offered no help. Mining on Pine Street 
and watering Comstocks by the light of 
Aladdin’s lamp were more profitable to 
them than burrowing for a_ railroad 
track under thirty feet of snow in a 
mountain winter. 

Finally, passing the incidents of con- 
struction, the road was finished, and then 
its four builders, in the exhausting 
reaction of their achievement, offered it 
to any buyer, and after a prolonged 
effort, made through an office on a main 
street in San Francisco, aided by the 
attractions of a brass band, succeeded in 
selling ten shares of the stock! The 
people had the road and were willing 
that the builders should have the ruin 
which was universally believed to be 
impending over them,—a belief, there is 
warrant for saying, that was shared by 
themselves. 

Upon that pioneer line has been strung 
the railway system of California. No 


transcontinental competitor appeared for 
A thousand miles of line 


several years. 
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over deserts and mountains as unproduct- 
ive as a bridge and costlier to build and 
maintain, offered no blandishment to 
capital and enterprise, and when one 
ventured into Southern California and 
stumbled twice into the hands of a 
receiver as the result, outside capital 
was admonished of the danger of losing 
an outlay made to reach California with 
a road which could only divide the 
tonnage and double the prejudice. So it 
has happened that practically all the 
friction has been against the builders of 
the first road and their successors. Our 
people have not enjoyed the object 
lesson long ago offered to the Eastern 
States. They have one railroad to fight, 
and the contest is vivid just before each 
election. When the new Constitution 
issued out of the sand-lot period, the 
product of a spiteful attack upon property, 
that strange mixture of statute and stump 
speech made two provisions which gave 
the railroad the choice of going into 
politics or going into bankruptcy. The 
first was a State Board of Equalization, 
with authority to assess railroad property 
without notice and without appeal. The 
second was a Railroad Commission, 
empowered to fix all transportation rates, 
and its decision thereon, ‘‘ in all contro- 
versies, civil or criminal, shall be deemed 
conclusively just and reasonable.’’ Here 
was a constitutional provision mandatory 
upon the courts, affecting person and 
property, and forbidding judicial inquiry 
into the reasonableness or justice of 
the regulation which put either in peril! 

These commissions were made elective 
by the people. Politicians running for 
election to the Board of Equalization, 
playing upon each man’s secret wish to 
lighten his own tax at the expense of 
his neighbor, openly sought votes by 
extravagant promises of increase in the 
Railroad taxes. The one who pledged 
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himself to make the greatest raise, was 
accepted as the highest and best bidder 
for popular favor. Atthe same time, can- 
didates for the Railroad Commission were 
on the stump promising to lower railroad 
rates. The one who pledged himself 
to make the greatest reduction in the 
Railroad income was sure of the most 
votes, for he was bidding for the favor 
of ‘the buyer of transportation against 
the seller. 

It will be seen that these processes of 
raising taxes and reducing income ap- 
proach a common point, and at the angle 
of contact lies bankruptcy. That the 
owners of property threatened by the 
point of an echelon so formidabie should 
get into politics was natural and human. 
They were forced, in self-defense, to 
exert their influence in nominating con- 
ventions or at the polls, in doing which, 
it is not to be presumed that their course 
differed from that of other participants in 
politics who have large interests affected 
by the administration of the govern- 
ment. 

The Californian who will deny that 
they have done both is innocent up to 
the point of being in danger of bodily 
translation in company with the select 
list of worthies who are not compelled to 
taste death in order to enter upon life 
eternal. Here, then, we have the real 
friction. The railroad entered and spread 
over California. Wherever it touched 
transportion it cheapened and quickened 
it. Wherever it touched land its value 
rose. By water to San Francisco from 
parts of the interior, wheat freight was 
$8.00 per ton. The ‘‘ Octopus’”’ laid 
lines there and reduced wheat freight 
more than half. Wheat-ship charters 
from San Francisco to Liverpool were 
sixty shillings a ton. When the ‘‘ Octo- 
pus’’ was finished to New Orleans it 
took a few train loads of wheat that way 
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to Liverpool, and ship charters fell to 
sixteen shillings a ton! 

Seventy-five per cent of all the trans- 
portation of California is affected by 
water competition. It is a mistake that 
does harm to us to say that water lines 


are also dominated by the Railroad. On 
every river its navigable length are 
independent lines of boats. The rich 


farmers who own the fat delta lands of 
the Sacramento own also a fleet of 
steamers that gather the marvelous out- 
put of their orchards, vineyards, and 
fields, at the romantic landings, shaded by 
great fig and palm trees, and bring it to 
market, scenting the shores with the 
sweetness of Araby as it floats. 

With three quarters of its transporta- 
tion enjoying the check of rail and water 
upon each other, our State is far from 
being as forlorn as Mr. Ralph fancies. 

In our development there have been 
oppressive rates by rail and water. They 
have not all disappeared. Another road 
is needed, and Mr. Spreckels out of his 
profits in the Sugar Trust is about to 
give California the experience which is 
now ancient history in the older States. 
He will not have to face all the difficulties 
that torment an overland system. Two 
classes here ask low transcontinental 
rates,— the fruit growers and the whole- 
sale merchants. A third class demands 
high westward rates, for it is composed 
of manufacturers. 

At a meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society in Sacramento last January, 
Mr. A. B. Butler of Fresno, the largest 
raisin planter in the world, read an 
address on the production and transporta- 
tion of California dried fruit, in which he 
stated the fact that the dried fruit of the 
State, including raisins, is carried by the 
Southern Pacific Company to New York, 
given two months storage in Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s Sunset warehouses and re-billed to 


















any point within seven hundred miles of 
that city, all for one cent a pound. He 
declared that no other product of the soil 
in the United States enjoyed as good 
facilities at so low a price. 

The Southern Pacific carries the green 
fruit of California in carloads to the end 
of its line at Ogden, eight hundred and 
seventy miles, for $4.40 per ton, or .505 
of a cent per ton a mile for the service. 

The wholesale merchants organized 
the Traffic Association in San Francisco 
to force down westward rates. They 
report success to the amount of $10,- 
000,000. Concurrently, however, came 
silence in the manufacturing plants and 
the streets were thronged with idle oper- 
atives. The manufacturers are at this 
moment before the public with a state- 
ment of lost profits added to the lost 
wages of their operatives, to prove that 
what the wholesalers got in low freights 
was taken from the gains of manufacture 
and the wages of domestic labor, and not 
from the profits of the railroad. The low 
freight has brought the wares of Eastern 
manufacturers here to be handled by the 
jobbers and wholesalers, who attack the 
railroad if it does not keep freights down, 
while the manufacturers have held a 
convention to attack it for not putting 
them up! It will be seen that both 
classes find in their antagonistic interests 
a grievance against the railroad, and 
they combine in popular assemblies in 
accusing it freely of all it has done and 
of all it may do. 

Mr. Ralph was impressed by the Exam- 
iner petition in favor of government 
ownership, and by the meeting at Metro- 
politan Temple to protest against the 
appointment of Moses Gunst as Police 
Commissioner, and against the refusal 
of the United States District Attorney to 
arrest Mr. C. P. Huntington for violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Law. 
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The excitement which created this 
trinity of issues began last year. On 
May Day, the Socialist sections, which 
flourish in our cosmopolitan population, 
held a meeting at Metropolitan Temple. 
Speeches were made in several alien 
tongues, and the climax was reached 
when an English-speaking foreigner in a 
passionate outburst told his audience that 
the shortest step to freedom lay over the 
dead body of President Cleveland. This 
was elaborated in language directly in- 
citing to assassination of the President, 
which was received with rapturous ap- 
plause by the audience. This man spoke 
also at the meeting which impressed Mr. 
Ralph as an expression of public opinion. 
Mr. Montieth, attorney for the indicted 
strikers, also spoke at the latter meeting, 
and seems to have greatly moved Mr. 
Ralph. A few weeks later, when Mr. Mon- 
tieth addressed the jury which tried his 
clients, he elaborately denounced the Pres- 
ident of the United States by official title 
and individual name as ‘‘the most infamous 
character in human history.’’ The Presi- 
dent was not a party to the suit, and | 
regret that Judge Morrow seemed to 
forget the old and wholesome rule that 
when a judge permits an attorney to 
introduce matter or personalities external 
to the case at bar, he is held to accept as 
his own the utterances which he leaves 
unchecked and unrebuked. 

The Southern Pacific Company has 
always paid high wages. Being the 
largest employer here, its rate has fixed 
the standard of wages in California, 
and has also fixed against it the enmity 
of other employers who think the stand- 
ard too high. When the Debs strike 
began last June, the Southern Pacific 
employees passed resolutions in the A. 
R. U. lodges declaring that they had no 
grievance against that corporation. In 
one of the largest public meetings held 
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by the strikers, the leading speaker, a 
godly man, called on heaven to bless 
C. P. Huntington because he had cut 
politicians off the Company’s pay-roll 
and used the money saved that way to 
provide good wages for his workingmen. 
Then they proceeded to destroy Mr. 
Huntington’s property, upset his cars, 
kill his engines, burn his bridges, and 
murder his employees that stood to their 
duty. The strike attracted every element 
of anarchy. Those who with Herr Most 
denounce property as robbery instinct- 
ively attack property rights at their 
weakest point. The most defenseless 
property in those days was that of cor- 
porations. When President Cleveland 
did his duty, the assailants of those 
rights were taught that their defense is a 
function of government. On the 6th of 
July they announced that within three 
weeks Debs would be President and 


Cleveland would be deposed. The farmers 
whose fruit was rotting for want of 
transportation, saw the President’s action 


from the opposite standpoint. It demon- 
strated the power of the government 
over a disorder that was ripening to 
rebellion, and they reasoned that govern- 
ment ownership of railways would make 
impossible the blockade of commerce and 
scenes of violence and murder which 
Debs had invoked. 

Into this seething condition, produced 
by the acid of anarchy and the alkali of 
self-interest, the Examiner dipped its 
petition against a business adjustment of 
the debt of the Pacific roads and in favor 
of their seizure by the Federal govern- 
ment ‘‘to be run in the interest of the 
people,’’ and of course it dripped with 
signatures. Had it demanded abdication 
of the Federal government it would have 
had as many. To say that it represents 
the sober sentiment of the people, en- 
lightened by a complete understanding of 
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the entire subject, is to assume too 
much. 

Now with but little difference of detail 
the foregoing history is common to every 
State in the Union that has been reached 
by modern methods of transportation. 
Selfishness is the universal yeast that 
has leavened the race and caused its 
rise out of barbarism. A corporation is 
selfishness organized to concentrate capital 
and distribute responsibility. It has been 
and isa keen and progressive instrument of 
civilization. That the corporate form of 
selfishness has any novel feature in 
California is not proven. Here, as in 
Dean Richmond’s time in Albany, it has 
gone forth without the lamp of Diogenes 
in search of an honest man who would 
stay bought. That he has successfully 
dodged it no one believes. That the 
moral effect has been bad no one denies. 
But the resident observer is impressed 
by the number who fear they will be 
missed in the dark and therefore cry out 
against the ‘‘ Octopus’’ to show where 
they stand. 

That things are growing better is 
demonstrated by many hopeful signs. 
The owner of the San Francisco Chronicle 
desired the United States senatorship, 
and in the honeymoon of his ambition 
was friendly with the Southern Pacific. 
When the prize was lost his paper bristled 
with attacks on the Company. Therefore 
a busy man who had no leisure to read 
the signs of the times, said, ‘‘ 1 thought 
Mr. De Young had the moral support of 
the Railroad for the senatorship,’’— and 
a veteran observer answered, ‘‘ He had. 
Perhaps his present discontent arises out 
of the fact that he had nothing more.’’ 

Had the Company boughtall the various 
offices with which it is charged, it would 
not have caused half the trouble that has 
followed its refusal to purchase honors 
for ambitious mediocrity. 

















But finally, while politicians have 
alternately fought and been friendly with 
the Railroad, and while the press by 
making of its affairs a news specialty 
has made it seem like a co-ordinate 
branch of the State government, the 
material interests of the State have de- 
veloped in proportion to the extension of 
transportation facilities. Mr. Julian Ralph 
unjustly makes it appear that we are a 
case of arrested development, and his 
partial view of things material to us 
harms the State. It is all well enough 
to say that California ought to have ten 
millions of people, attended by the infer- 
ence that they would be here if the 
Railroad did not keep them out. But 
which of the States has ten millions, or 
half that number? 

The census of 1870 compared with 
that of 1890, does not bear out Mr. 
Ralph’s Jeremiad, as the following official 
figures show:— 


1870. 1890. 
Miles of railroad..............+ 423.49 4,077.19 
Population ..........0...0sesseeee 558,561 1,208,130 
Value of realty. ............cecees $147,975,843.00  $683,669,672.00 
Acres in wheat. .......... 1,478,891 3,104,088 
Acres in barley.............0«. 696,001 1,166,218 
Fruit trees growing. ........... 5,555,408 13,180,134 
Beef-and stock cattle.......... 300,367 595,326 
ACTeS iM ZrapeS........ccccceeeee 26,479 168,366 
Orange and lemon trees..... 46,372 252,986 


SLEEP SWEETLY, HAWAII. 
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The physical law of things forbids 
material retrogression. Progress did not 
stop with 1890. The accurate statistics 
just now made current by the State 
Board of Trade shows the following 
increase in the export from the State of 
our great horticultural staples:— 

163.7 per cent. 


“ 


Green deciduous fruits..... 5,557.4 carloads, 


Citrus fruits...............ces008 2)475+4 75.0 
BOCES BEGG oon ccs cccessvccsseese 1,89 5.7 e 58.7 ° 
RAISING... coccere corveccesserse 2,635.3 ” 128.1 ™ 
RR icctmncisnecine comin . geag od 397-3 ” 
CRIB score science sescesccseseeve 1,260.0 = 31.4 - 
Average increase of all 

Se anntinicnsseesisicsiniits 14,158.9 * 87.7 ” 


It appears then, that because of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, or in spite of it, 
just as one may choose to look at it, pro- 
duction and wealth in California have in- 
creased with rail mileage. What is more 
natural than that rival lines, competitors 
for business, in view of these results shall 
conquest the wide areas not served as 
yet by rail, and by offering modern 
transportation invite population to virgin 
tields of production? The Californian 
who is not a railroad man, and who does 
not wish to see a track laid in the service 
of each thirty-mile strip of our dazzlingly 
rich soil, should take his pack-mule and 


go into the wilderness. 
John P. Irish. 


SLEEP SWEETLY, HAWAII. 


N THE heaving of the ocean, 
Like a loving mother’s breast, 
Lie the Islands of Hawaii, 
As an infant in its rest. 
Sleep sweetly, Hawait, so fearless and free, 


Fair daughter of ocean, the child of the sea. 
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Fond the mother’s arms are clasping, 
With caresses soft and light, 
In the foaming of the surf-beat 
On the shores by day and night. 
Sleep sweetly, Hawaii, each. silvery tide 
But draws thy fond mother more close to thy side. 


Where the light cascades are falling 
To the ocean from the steep, 
These are gentle baby fingers 
Which within the mother’s creep. 
Sleep sweetly, Hawaii, so tenderly blest; 
As lovingly brooded as bird in its nest. 


Soft the baby eyes are hidden, 
In the sunshine and the calm, 
*Mid the radiance of the mountains, 
Fringed with fragrant fern and palm. 
Sleep sweetly, Hawati, the stars in the sky 
Are joined in the tune of thy kind lullaby. 


Robes of verdure, closely clinging 
Round thy form in tender grace, 
Weave the beauty of thy garments, 
Cloth of gold and leafy lace. 
Sleep sweetly, Hawati, each cloud as it flies 
But brings thee a message of love from the skies. 


Hushed amid the tender silence, 
Still thy heart is beating low, 
In the fiery, livid pulsing 
Of the lurid crater’s glow. 
Sleep sweetly, Hawati, the murmur of waves 
Is echo of music from coral formed caves. 


Calmly rest, with sunbeams smiling 
O’er the dimples of thy face, 
Clasped amid the loving waters 
Of thy mother’s fond embrace. 
Sleep sweetly, Hawati, so trustful and strong ; 
All nature is singing thy glad cradle song. 


Philip Henry Dodge. 











THEN AND NOW. 


‘THE day was young when, as a passer by, 

They wooed and won me in those Southern seas: 
| was.so happy that I fain would sigh; 

What knew | there but joy, contentment, ease, 


With naught to bring me cdre, and all to please ? 
| was so happy then, I wonder why ? 
The day was very young—and so was I! 


Noon came and twilight and the close of day: 
It is the end, thought I, and this is night. 
I looked for sudden death, and for decay,— 
The waste of beauty in unwholesome blight,— 
When rose the morning star with a new light 
That shed abroad within its threatening ray 
New life, new hope,—but I was far away. 


Aye, far away! Now naught is as of yore; 
For the new star that lights the Summer Isles 
Is alien from them: all we knew is o’er,— 
The love, the languor, the ingenuous wiles, 
The childlike trust, and the responsive smiles,— 
All, all are gone, engulfed forevermore 
In the sad sea that fawns upon their shore. 


Charles Warren Stoddard. 








A IT IS needless for 
‘™f the OVERLAND to 
‘| say here that it is, 
{and always has 
“| been, in favor of 
‘| the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Is- 
‘t lands to the United 
States. The argu- 


ments in favor have 
been gone over and 
over time and again, 
editorially and otherwise, in these pages, prior to 
the present number which is devoted entirely to 





this subject. We are not in favor of universal 
empire or of “‘whippin’ the hul earth,’ but we 
believe that the past policy of this government 
to absorb such outlying provinces as asked for 
annexation is and has always proved right. No 
one regrets California, Texas, Alaska, or Louisi- 
ana, nor would any one today be found ready to 
raise his voice against the policy of General 
Grant if he had proved successful and Cuba and 
San Domingo had become part of this country. 
In the course of events, Canada will join the 
United States. Her laws, blood, sympathies, 
and education, like those of the Hawaiian 
Islands, are American. The Islands are smaller 
and have less pride to sacrifice,— they come first, 
and because an un-American President sits on 
throne of this great republic, they are kept 
begging outside the gates. President Dole and 
nis advisers are, however, clear-headed, sensible 
Americans, and understand that Mr. Cleveland, 
although the head, is not the whole of this nation, 
and men like Senators Stewart, Morgan, Hill, 
Shoup, Dubois, and the real leaders of this coun- 
try, are like themselves only awaiting the advent 
of an American administration to throw the 
gates wide open. 
However, everything comes to him who waits, 
and the waiting in the present instance may 
work no harm either to Hawaii or this country. 
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Possibly both countries need a lesson in self-con- 
trol, but whether the actual sealing of the two 
nations occur in one month or two years, we 
wish the plucky little republic beyond the Golden 
Gate to know that the OVERLAND and the en- 
tire Pacific Coast stands ready to ,welcome it 
with open arms. 


SEVERAL notable events 
in the history of the State 
University have occurred of 
late, and since most of them 
mark emphatically the ex- 
pansion that is now taking place in the institu- 
tion, they are worthy of comment here. The 
first is the gift by Mr. Crossley of a thirty-inch 
reflector, quite the best in existence, it is said, 
to the Lick Astronomical Department, comple- 
menting in good style the great refractor, and 
making the equipment of the observatory nearly 
ideal. That Mr. Crossley is an Englishman 
and gives this great gift to us because he con- 
siders that from our advantages of position it 
will be most useful here, adds to its value. Also 
the ready response made by local friends of the 
University of funds, $5,000, to pay for the 
transporting of the telescope to its new 
home. 

The second acquisition is a membership in the 
American School at Athens, and the adding of 
Professor Clapp to the Board of Control of the 
School. This gives any University graduate 
the right to free tuition, and to some, free lodg- 
ing beside, in the beautiful building on the slope 
of Mt. Lycabettus, where in the thirteen years 
of the School’s existence much has been done 
to the credit of American scholarship. This 
acquisition was given the University by the 
generosity of Ex-President Horace Davis, Capt. 
J. M. McDonald, Fred. W. Zeile, Jacob Rein- 
stein, and a club composed of J. J. Dwyer, T. F. 
Barry, A. F. Morrison, and J. B. Lincoln, who 
pledged an annual sum of $250 for the purpose. 


Advances 
at the 
University. 





ETC. 


It is to be noted that all but the first two gentle- 
men are alumni of the University. 

The third event to be noted is the selection of 
a site for the new $250,000 building voted by the 
last Legislature and made sure by the signature 
of Governor Budd, a University graduate. It 
has not been quite settled at this writing, but 
will probably be announced by the time this is in 
the hands of its readers. It means a great step 
in the realization of the true University idea. 

The fourth item is the publication of a really 
adequate history of the University’. Professor 
Jones has done his work well. It is complete, 
impartial, and pleasant in its style, of present in- 
terest and permanent value. The publisher, 
Mr. Frank H. Dukesmith, is worthy of great 
praise for his enterprise and liberality. The fact 
that the University Regents have taken five 
hundred copies, for the purpose of sending the 
book to other Universities and to libraries is not 
only a deserved endorsement of the book, but a 
remarkable departure from all precedent. It has 

Illustrated History of the University of California. By 


William Carey Jones, A. M., Professor of Jurisprudence. 
Frank H. Dukesmith: San Francisco: 1895. 
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been too largely the attitude of University au- 
thorities that it was their business to make the 
institution good, and other people’s business to 
find it out. It is not the less true that if the 
Regents take the people into their confidence and 
let them see what they are doing and what they 
want to do, the people will see to it that the means 
are forthcoming to do it well. It impresses the 
reader of Professor Jones’s book very strongly 
that the University is a great institution when 
he notes how, in spite of the great size of the 
volume, the author is obliged to struggle to keep 
it from degenerating into a mere catalogue of 
departments and names, and yet give every ele- 
ment its due mention. 

And the fifth white stone that is to be set up 
in University annals is the trip of its Track Ath- 
letic Team to the East. On the day this is writ- 
ten comes the news that in the first of their con- 
tests they have defeated Princeton handily. 
They may not keep it up. Pennsylvania, it is ex- 
pected, will give them a harder rub, but at any 
rate, we may settle down in a calm confidence 
that against whomsoever, they will make an ef- 
fort that will not do discredit to California. 


A Bibliography of Hawaiian Articles in Former Overlands. 


FIRST SERIES. 


Hawaiian Civilization 


George B. Merrill 


Am Twain POOR cocccc vecevysecccccncess J. F. Meagher 


A Lady’s Trip to Hawaii 
In Lava Land 

Among the Islands. 

Joe of Lahaina 
Hawaiian Fun Beams 
The House of the Sun 


Agnes M. Manning....... .... 


“ce “ec 


“ec 


THE OLD CALIFORNIAN. 


Fe RE BIE s.cs0k enddcvcceccssian J. M. Davidson 
Early Discoveries of the Hawaiian Islands....Henry A. Pierce .... .. 


Schemes to Annex the Sandwich Islands 


James O Meara 


The Labor System in the Hawaiian Islands... Wa/ter F. ear 


SECOND SERIES. 


Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes 


““ “ec se 


Hawaiian Volcanism 


Charles Warren Stoddard 


“cc 
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A Hilo Plantation 
Kauai, the Garden Island of Hawaii 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


E. C. Sanford. 
Bertha F. Herrick ... 


The Political Revolution in the Hawaiian Is’ds.. F. L. Clarke 


Hunting in Hawaii 

The Story of the Princess Loe 
Awa. 

Hale-a-ka-la 

Halcyonian Hawaii 

Kilauea 

Pele’s Last Appearance .... 
The Stone Maiden, a Legend of Ancient Maui.. 
The Treasure Cave in Oahu 
The Wraith of the Shark God 
A Dead Volcano 


May L. Cheney 
Mabel H. Closson 


ee 


“ec 


Bn CGI, 6 oo.0in0 criceviee XIX 
Mabel H. Closson 


The Footsteps of Pele.........00 ...s00-scceeM. BE Fuller 


In the Wilds of Hawaii 

The Soul of Kaiuiani 

Kaiana and the Shark God 
Kaala, the Flower of Lanai 
The Wild Flowers of Hawaii 


ee ~~ _f 
aN 


Edward Wilson 


ee eé 


E. Ellsworth Curey 
Grace C. K. Thompson 
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Judge Ketchum’s Romance.’ 


MR. VACHELL’S last novel is without doubt 
a better and more interesting story than ‘“‘The 
Model of Christian Gay,’”’ which was reviewed 
in the May OVERLAND, although a few changes 
might be made in an American Edition of ‘‘The 
Model of Christian Gay” that would make it a 
companion piece’to Judge Ketchum’s Romance. It 
is easy to see in the author’s work, both in book 
form and in his charming ‘“‘Chronicles of San 
Lorenzo” that are now running in the OVER- 
LAND, that he is an Englishman, not because 
of an obtrusive Britishism, for the books are 


\Judge Ketchum’s Romance. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons: 1895. For 
sale in San Francisco by The Popular Book Store. 








singularly fair and unprejudiced, but on account 
of a certain care and pains-taking making of 
every idea perfectly plain to the reader. Espe- 
cially in Mr. Vachell’s dealing with California 
scenery and character the thought comes to the 
reader that the author is writing for a Trans- 
atlantic audience rather than for a reading public 
that is tolerably well acquainted with the life 
described. This is quickly seen in compar- 
ing his published novels with his ‘‘Chronicles 
of San Lorenzo.”’ In the latter he was address- 
ing the OVERLAND’S audience, and he knew 
it, an audience that been reading of California 
since the editorship of Bret Harte, consequently, 
Mr. Vachell confined his descriptions to strong, 
clear strokes of the brush, that brought out the 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


picture with the least amount of fuss. However, 
it is not the intention of the reviewer to quarrel 
with the author. 

The scene of Judge Ketchum’s Romance is haif 
in England and half in California. Mark Twain 
has already used the idea of discovering an heir 
to an English earldom in a humorous old 
Yankee, but the idea is a good one and will bear 
working in many ways. Judge Ketchum isa 
shrewd, level-headed justice of the peace in the 
mining town of Hard Scratch, California, who 
discovers that he has the right to use the word 
“Lord” before his name and sit in the much 
abused ‘‘House of Lords.” In the difficulties that 
beset him in his new position and in the descrip- 
tion of his former mining life at Hard Scratch, Mr. 
Vachell is at his best. The light, humorous, 
good-natured touch that pervades the character 
and scene is what raises the novel above his 
former one and almost to a level with ‘‘ The 
Chronicles of San Lorenzo.” Then too, Mr. 
Vachell, although an English-American is better 
in the California mining camp than in the Eng- 
lish drawing room. His gambling scrapes are 
far more exciting than his love passages. One 


really does not care whether Jack marries Marie 
or not, she is rather a prig, but there is no con- 
cealing the interest that is wrapped up in the 
**Grand Hotel” at Hard Scratch. From the start 
one could feel in his bones that there was going 
to be shooting. The book will be eagerly read 


by all lovers of the California story. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Vachell will continue in this field 
where he has won for himself a place. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.' 


ONE gets into the habit of resenting the advent 
of every new writer of Scotch brogue. Stevenson 
and Barrie wrote Scotch that could be read with 
som: little difficulty, but Crockett went way out- 
side the possibilities of the English tongue, and 
furnished the public with a set of tales that were 
as unintelligible as Chinook. Still his books, 
like all Scotch books, were popular, and when 
Doctor Robertson Nicoll in the British Weekly 
announced the discovery of a new Scottish 
writer, greater than his predecessor, the book 
reviewer at least felt tempted to throw down his 
pen and surrender to these heralds of a new 
school. 

All this is a roundabout introduction to the 
most charming book that has been written for 
years. Before you have gone half through the 


' Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.: 18y5. $1.25. 
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pathetic story of “‘Domsie,” with which Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush opens, all prejudices have 
disappeared in tears and smiles. It is useless to 
review, or even tell, the stories of this little collec- 
tion of tales of a phase of Scotch life that cen- 
ters about the Kirk at Drumtochty. ‘‘lan Mac- 
laren ’”’ (who is Rev. John Watson of Liverpool) 
is filled with the life of which he writes; he has 
seen the simplicity, piety, humor, and caution, 
of his people, and knows their creeds and reli- 
gion. He has not tried to tell anything remark- 
able or exciting, but merely to transmute homely 
deeds into heroic actions. The stories are all 
charged with religion and religious experiences, 
and for that reason take a stronger hold on the 
heart-strings. There is humor in this religion 
as well as pathos, and the author is able not 
only to see it but to make it clear to the reader. 
But the book must be read, not described. It is 
destined to live. 


Three Letters of Credit.° 


Three Letters of Credit is a book of clever stories 
from an unusual source. British Columbia has 
not as yet laid many offerings on the reviewer’s 
shrine; nevertheless there is none of the diffi- 
dence about this book that marks the novice’s 
handiwork, but the stories are told with much 
humor, some keen character drawing, and good 
loca! color. The local color is spread over a wide 
range — the Orient, modern Greece, Vienna, the 
shores of the Euxine, and Winnipeg. 

The stories would be taken as the work of 
some man in the British official class—one of 
those men on whom the sun never sets — but that 
the sparkle of his humor seems utterly at vari- 
ance with such a supposition. 


The Ralstons.° 


MR. CRAWFORD’S latest venture, The Ral- 
stons, the sequel to ‘‘Katharine Lauderdale,” 
might have as a fitting sub-title, “A Study in 
Passions.” All the characters in The Ralstons, 
with whom we are already acquainted, have a 
passion, a big healthy one. Katharine and Jack 
Ralston love each other so hard that there is no 
room in their world for anyone else; Hester 
Crowdie loves her mis-shapen husband so in- 
tensely that she loses both flesh and reason; 
Crowdie is desperately in love with his wife, his 


2Three Letters of Credit and Other Stories. By “Kim 
Bilir.” Victoria,B.C: Province Publishing Co.: 1894. 

3The Ralstons. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan 
& Co.: New York and London: 1895. 2 vols. $2.00. 
For sale in San Francisco by William Doxey. 
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art,— and Katharine,—the combination is too 
much for him and he goes “‘out”’ in an epileptic 
fit; Alexander, Junior, is in love with his gold; 
and all the other characters are either in love 
desperately with Katharine or with themselves. 
One is keyed up to such a pitch by all these 
conflicting passions for so many chapters that 
the interest is finally lost indifference. 

Katharine was secretly married in the previous 
novel, in this one it becomes a question how 
the awful act shall be revealed to the poverty- 
stricken parents on either side,—starving on 
twelve thousand dollars a year each. Of course 
all the philosophizing that fills chapter after 
chapter is well done, but amounts to nothing. 
The fuss and feathers about the Lauderdale will 
is too much drawn out for the reader, who has 
no idea of seeing his name among the bene- 
ficiaries. 

One rather funny mistake the author makes 
in his hasty writing,— old Robert Lauderdale 
presents Katharine with three hundred dollars in 
greenbacks for pin-money, which the author for- 
gets all about and makes the girl plead with her 
mother for street car fare, etc. 

Nevertheless, while the story is not equal to 
Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘Saracinesca”’ series it presents 
us to a whole group of strongly drawn American 
men and women. The Ralstons is to be followed 
by another novel, which will carry on the heroes 
and heroines into married life. 


Castle Rackrent.' 


THE Irish tales of Miss Edgeworth, that have 
delighted two or three generations, are now is- 
sued by Macmillan & Co. in a new edition to 
delight the present generation too, and well 
worthy they are of the pretty dress that has 


been given them. “The Absentee” and 
‘Ormond ”’ are novels with a purpose, and yet 
are so far superior to the ‘‘ purpose novel” con- 
demned with such righteous indignation by Mr. 
Crawford, that Sir Walter Scott could say of 
them that they had done more toward cementing 
the union of Ireland with England than all the 
legislative enactments with which that union 


had been followed up. 
'Castle Rackrent. By Maria Edgeworth. New York: 
Macmillan & Co: 1895. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A shorter tale is “Castle Rackrent,” a history 
of the Rackrent family, told by “honest Thady,”’ 
a faithful old steward who had himself suffered 
with the declining fortunes of the family for 
three generations. This “ pattern of old fidelity,” 
whose every act is done “‘for the honour of the 
family,”’ so far overcomes his laziness as to nar- 
rate, in a style full of anecdotes and unconscious 
Irish humor, the entertainments of the too con- 
vivial Sir Patrick, who died during one of his 
drinking bouts; the troubles of the litigious Sir 
Kit, who “‘out of forty-nine law suits never lost 
one but seventeen”’; the trials of quarrelsome 
Sir Murtagh, who married an heiress and shut 
her up in her room for seven years in a vain at- 
tempt to get her jewels; and finally, the spend- 
thrift ways of reckless Sir Condy, whose im- 
providence combined with the extravagance of 
his predecessors to bring the ancestral estate to 
ruin, while Sir Condy dies in attempting for a 
wager to drain Sir Patrick’s horn at a draught. 

A characteristic anecdote is that of Sir Condy’s 
toss-up to decide whether he should marry Judy 
M’Quirk or run off to Gretna Green with Isa- 
bella Moneygawl. An amusing bit of casuistry 
crops out on the day of the election, when, 


“*Sir Condy being tender of the consciences of 
them (the freeholders) that had not been on the 
ground, and so could not swear to a freehold 
when cross-examined by them lawyers, sent out 
for a couple of cleaves-full of the sods of his 
farm of Gulteeshianagh: and as soon as the sods 
came into town he set each man upon his sod, 
and so then, ever after, you know, they could 
fairly swear they had been upon the ground. 
We gained the day by this piece of honesty.” 


It is this humorous description of Irish life of a 
century or so ago, and this sympathetic delinea- 
tion of the traits of mind and heart of the Irish 
people, that led such eminent novelists as Scott 
and Turgeneff to acknowledge Miss Edgeworth 
as in some sense their teacher; while of Macaulay 
it is said that, ‘‘Among all the incidents connect- 
ed with the publication of his History, nothing 
pleased him so much as the gratification that he 
contrived to give Maria Edgeworth, as a small 
return for the enjoyment which, during more 
than forty years, he had derived from her charm- 
ing writings.” 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF HOTEL DEL MONTE 


TWO FAMOUS RESORTS. 


DEL MONTE BY THE SEA.—CASTLE CRAGS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE is a supremely 
beautiful scene just now—always the 
case, visitors say, but more so than ever 
this season. Improvement is the genius 
of this magnificent establishment, and 
though perfection is said to be unattain- 
able in human affairs, it seems here right 
within reach. The immense tropical 
gardens, interminable mazes of flowers, 
charming promenades, groves, and re- 
treats, romantic drives among quaint and 
historic scenes, the finest of sea beaches 
and bathing conveniences, mild, genial, 
health-giving climate, and a hotel where 
elegance and hospitality go hand in hand, 
make this most famous of resorts as near 
paradise as it is possible to be on this 
earth. No watering place in the West so 
amply repays a visit. 





THE TAVERN OF CASTLE CRAGS opens 
June 1st, and Summer outing devotees 
who find the attractions at this popular 
mountain retreat most to their liking are 
packing their telescopes accordingly. 
And by the way, that ’s a happy feature 
of the Tavern, it don’t take long to get 
ready for a visit there. Its most remark- 
able peculiarity, however, is the absence 
of care. No one has ever yet entered 


the premises with an ounce of that hate- 
ful destroyer of human happiness cling- 
ing to his person. Try it. Nature and 
good cheer reign supreme, and their 
edicts are peace and pleasure. The pic- 
turesque is ever prominent, and health- 
giving recreation is without limit. 

Those in search of first-class comforts, 
perfect rest and relaxation, and abun- 
dance of entertaining pastime, should go 
to the Tavern, near Mt. Shasta. 








TAVERN OF CASTLE CRAGS 








THE OSTRANDER REPEATING DOUBLE-BARRELED 


SHOTGUN. 


A WONDERFUL CALIFORNIA INVENTION. 


HE chief feature of the 
invention is that of a 
double-barrel, breech-load- 
ing, four-shooting shotgun 
with a safety hammerless 
device and positive ejector. 
The novelty of the gun 
consists in its being new 
in every respect, each 
separate claim consti- 
tuting the number of 
claims in the patents 
is entirely different trom the mechanical 
parts of any other gun. Thus it is in nov- 
elty and originality without a prototype. 
Its mechanical arrangement and process sub- 
serve the utmost rapidity in discharging its 
four shots. They can be discharged with- 
in the space of one and a half seconds. 

Its differentiation from all other double- 
barreled guns is that it receives four car- 
tridges instead of two, which can be dis- 
charged with the precision and rapidity 
specified as above. While it duplicates the 
firing results of any other double-barreled 
hammerless gun, its mechanical construction 
is the simplest. If its salient advantages 
as a four-shooting gun were reduced to 
two, it would still be an invention of unsur- 
passed excellence and value on account of 
its superior simplicity of action and con- 





struction. 

As to durability, Chief Engineer Moore, 
United States Navy, at Mare Island Navy 
Yard, in commending the mechanical con- 
struction of the gun, observed that it was 
the least susceptible to wear and tear, with 
the least elements of weakness of any gun he 


had ever seen. 


The gun is as symmetrical in form as 
any other double-barreled hammerless gun, 
and can be made as light as is practicable 
to make the lightest of double-barreled 
guns. 

In firing to the exhaustion of its four 
shots it does not have to be taken from the 
shoulder, nor does the relative position of 
the arms have to be changed nor the direc- 
tion of the aim lost. 

The safety features of the gun are un- 
equaled. When the barrels are broken 
from the breech, the hammers are com- 
pletely locked. When the barrels are again 
brought to their place on the face of the 
breech they are automatically locked and a 
positive movement must be made to render 
the gun ready for firing. 

The breaking of the barrels from the 
breech and sliding them forward upon the 
fore-arm automatically ejects the first car- 
tridges and simultaneously replaces them 
by the other two cartridges in the maga- 
zine. 

The engagement and disengagement of 
the barrels to’and from the action are differ- 
ent from that of any other gun, and can be 
done with twice the rapidity of any other 
gun. 

The mechanism which holds the shells to 
the breech and the movement of the barrels 
therefrom renders it impossible for the shells 
ever to bind or stick in the barrels. 

The ejecting device which experts have 
called a positive ejector, works perfectly 
under the most difficult tests. It is mani- 
fest that the ejector can never fail or get out 
of order, while the ejectors of other systems 
are delicate and liable to those defects at 
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WILLIS H. OSTRANDER, INVENTOR OF THE OSTRANDER GUN. 
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any time, from slight causes, as all sportsmen 
know. 

The loading features of the gun, in getting 
the two cartridges in the barrel and the 
others in the magazine in readiness for dis- 
charging of all four cartridges rapidly, give 
a minimum and economy of time and action 
not known in the loading and firing of any 
other gun. 

Perfect safety: By leaving two loaded 
shells in the magazine the gun can be car- 
ried :with perfect safety and any moment 
when occasion arises these can be instan- 
taneously thrown into the barrelsand at the 
same time fired. This feature renders the 
gun absolutely safe while at the same time 
it is in readiness for instant use, and will 
overcome and will prevent the possibility of 
the many accidents which now occur in 
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connection with other guns. h 
Its wonderful adaptability: There are i 
thousands of first class double barrels all : 


over the world which have become practi- ' 
cally useless because they are fitted to old 
actions ; and while a great number of these 
barrels are of the finest quality and consti- 
tute the chief expense in the purchase price, 
and the owner naturally places the highest 
value upon them, yet when the action to 
which they were originally fitted gets out of 
date the barrels have to be discarded and 
sacrificed accordingly. Heretofore they 
could not be fitted and adapted to any 
other gun. Amy barrels, breech loading, 
can be adapted and fitted to the action of 
the Ostrander gun with the smallest cost 
and trouble. Thisalone gives the Ostrander 
gun an enormous advantage. The fine and 
superior quality of barrels which many 
sportsmen own, and will take great pride in 
retaining, can be adapted to the action of 
the Ostrander. Thousands that have al- 
already been discarded on account of the 
obsoleteness of their original actions can be 
restored to life and usefulness. 

The small heating tendency: The heat- 









































OSTRANDER GUN, 


VIEWS OF MECHANISM, SIDE PLATES, AND TABLE ATTACHMENTS TO BARRELS, 
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OSTRANDER GUN. 
FIRING AND EJECTING FIRST TWO CARTRIDGES AND DISCHARGING THE SECOND TWO IN THE BARRELS. 














THE OSTRANDER REPEATING 


ing tendency of the barrels in the Ostrander 
gun even when it is being fired rapidly and 
constantly, is always at a minimum. It 
is observed in firing its four shots by 
the side of the two shots in the ordinary 
double-barreled gun that the tendency of 
the barrels to heat is not greater than in the 
latter case. The movement of the barrels, 
forward on the forearm of the Ostrander 
gun and bringing them back to the breech 
drives a gust of air through the barrels 
causing successively the expulsion of the 
heated gases therein. 

Metallic or paper cartridges now in use 
are used in the Ostrander gun the same as 
in all other guns. Paper cartridges are the 
best, however, in the field and for regular 
use. 

Mechanical equivalent: The Ostrander 
gun possesses that which is the mechanical 
equivalent of a positive ejector. This term 
is employed because there is no extra 
mechanism required, which extra mechanism 
greatly adds to the cost of other guns, 
and the patent ejectors of which are never 
mechanically perfect or reliable. The best 
of these ejectors on other guns throw the 
discharged shells in the direction of the 
face of the person firing the gun, and in so 
doing it frequently happens that the face or 
head is struck and hurt by the ejected shell. 
This is avoided in other guns by turning 
aside the gun or by turning aside the face 
from the line of the gun. With the Ostran- 
der, however, this inconvenience and an- 
noyance is entirely eliminated. The ejected 
shells are not thrown backwards but slightly 
to the side, and thence fall almost vertically 
to the ground. 

The barrels of express rifles (largely manu- 
factured in Great Britain and sold all the 
way from $320 to $425 apiece, and used 
for hunting large and ferocious game) can be 
attached to the action of the Ostrander 
upon the same principle as the shotgun 
barrels are attached. The use of the ex- 
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press rifle in connection with the Ostrander 
action will be vastly extended. This pre- 
sents one of the most valuable utilities of 
the Ostrander patent. 

Limiting, however, the use of the 
Ostrander action to that of a shotgun, two 
cartridges can be loaded with small shot 
and two with buckshot, and as quick as 
thought either can be used as large or small 
game is encountered. 

Smooth-bore cut-off double-barreled shot- 
guns are extensively used in many 
military and civil prisons in the world. It 
is the most formidable weapon of defense 
and resistance, when loaded with buckshot, 
known. The two shots only heretofore at- 
tainable has been the one serious drawback 
to this kind of weapon. The Ostrander 
enables four shots to be used. In all 
countries where treasure has to be guarded 
in transit, the Ostrander gun will supersede 
the smooth-bore cut-off double-barreled 
shotguns which express messengers have 
been accustomed to carry in guarding 
treasure from the attacks of highwaymen. 

The manufacture of the gun in large 
quantities would not be attended by any of 
those difficulties arising from the accurate 
adjustment now requisite in the finish of 
each particular double-barreled gun. This 
is so much the case that a pair of barrels 
finished for a particular action will not in- 
terchange with any other action of the same 
make and caliber. Not so with the 
Ostrander gun. All of its barrels of the 
same caliber can be made to interchange 
with all of its actions of the same size 
caliber. This similitude and perfect uni- 
formity running through all parts of the 
Ostrander gun of like caliber, will afford a 
positive economy and saving in its manu- 
facture. 

By way of demonstration the gun can 
be manipulated loaded and fired and re- 
loaded by the use. of one hand. A one- 
armed man can accustom himself to use the 








gun practically and with considerable 
facility. 

The Ustrander gun has been subjected 
to such severe and exhaustive tests that all 
that is claimed for it can be asserted to be 
in the nature of absolute warranties. The 





PARTIAL VIEW OF GUN FACTORY. 
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numerous examinations which have been 
made of it by practical and expert mechan- 
ics, by United States Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance officers, by sportsmen and prac- 
tical gunmen; the actual tests made of its 
strength and durability and its unrivaled 
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simplicity, capacity, and utility, asa firearm, 
place it in the first rank of the wonderful 
inventions of modern times. There is no 
kind of written explanation adequate to 
Cescribe the merits of the Ostrander gun. 
One must actually see it in order to under- 


2 
3* 








stand its numerous excellences. It is per- 
haps the most perfect firearm in point ot 
mechanical principle that has ever. beén 
invented. Its utility, commercial value, 
and adaptability, far exceed the expecta- 
tion of the inventor when he was at first 
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designing its particular features. Its con- 
formity with the natural law of mechanical 
adjustment has given it varied advantages 
far beyond the scope of its original and 
special design. 

It would be useless to overstate the merits 
of the gun, because the gun itself will be 
the final test of the verity of the claims 
asserted on its behalf. 

The Ostrander action securesabsolute safe- 
ty without any special attachments. The 
operation of its automatic principle natur- 
ally evolves its safety features. The in- 
ventive mind is still tentative in trying to 
discover a positive and perfect ejector. 
Whatever may be the comparative merits 
of any of the ejectors now in use, none of 
them are positive or reliable, although their 
attachment to some high priced guns, adds 
to the price of the gun a large additional 
cost. These ejectors in other guns are 
separate and independent contrivances built 
upon and superadded to the rest of the 


mechanism. The Ostrander ejector is 
positive and absolute; constitutes no sep- 
arate attachment, but is inherent and results 
naturally from the very principle of the 
construction of the mechanism. 

To conclude :—In all respects the univer- 
sality of the action of the Ostrander gun 
and its adaptability not only render it an 
invention without a competitor, but its 
demand as a shotgun will be commensurate 
with the immense trade in firearms in every 
part of the world, and the incidental ad- 
vantages of its action independent of its 
original design as a shotgun will necessarily 
and greatly add to its commercial use and 
value. 

For catalogue and price list, address, 

OsTRANDER REPEATING GUN Co. 
216 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. U.S. A. 
Factory, 36 New Street, 


East Boston, Mass. U.S. A. 


A CHAPTER ON STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


N MAKING a stained glass window, 
much more labor and artistic judg- 

ment are involved than might be supposed. 
Though the work is largely mechanical 
after the artist’s drawing is supplied, yet it 
is of such a nature that every workman em- 
ployed in the process must have a rare eye 
for color and great accuracy of judgment. 
The first step in making a picture window 
is the water color of the artist, setting forth 
the design, color, and general effect. From 
this is made a black and white drawing of 
the same size that the window is intended 
to be. Anyerrors in drawing become im- 


mediately apparent when the water color 
picture is enlarged, the necessary corrections 
being made before anything more is done. 


After the large drawing is approved, it is 
laid flat upon two sheets of brown paper, 
with ordinary carbon tracing paper laid be- 
tween each sheet. A duplicate tracing is 
then made by running a little wheel over 
the outlines of the pictures. The under 
tracing is cut up as a pattern for the glass 
cutters. This is done by an ingenious tool 
called a three-legged scissors, which, when 
cutting, removes a strip of paper of the 
same width as the lead which will separate 
fragments of glass when the window is built 
up. The paper patterns are then pasted 
on a sheet of glass in the same positions as 
the pieces of glass will occupy when they- 
are bound together with the lead strips. 

Now comes the most critical part of the 
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whole operation. With the water color 
drawing as a guide, the glass cutter has to 
substitute for the paper patterns the pjeces 
of glass which will form the window, As 
he selects the particular color called for by 
the water color sketch for each paper pat- 
tern, he strips off the paper places it on the 
piece of glass selected and cuts it to the 
shape by running his diamond around the 
edges, then places this piece in its exact 
place over the working design. 

The difficulty of doing this may be appre- 
ciated when the great number of tints used 
in stained windows is considered. In the 
fine mosaic work which is seen to such per- 
fection in the Vatican at Rome, no less 
than 26,000 different tints are used. Of 
course nothing like that number is employed 
in modern picture windows, but the various 
shades are so numerous that an accurate 
eye is necessary to discriminate between 
them and to use them with judgment. 

The cutter engaged in cutting and 
choosing the glass has sometimes to pick 
over hundreds of lights of glass before he 
arrives at a piece suitable for some particu- 
lar tint. By doubling a piece of glass or 
putting one piece behind another, the tech- 
nical term of which is ‘‘ plating,” effects are 


often attained which would be impossible | 


to praduce with a single piece of glass. 
The glass may be superfically staiged, or 
the color may be incorporated while the 
molten glass is still in the crucible. In 
America the homogeneous colored glass is 
generally used, while in Europe, the stained 
glass is almost entirely employed. In the 
homogeneous glass, metals and their different 
oxides are used for coloring. As many as 
seventeen ingredients are used to obtain 
some delicate shades. The different oxides 
of silver and copper are used fora great 
many tints, while manganese, lead, iron, 
- and cobalt, are also largely employed. 

The most expensive tint is ruby, to ob- 
tain which gold is employed. These 


metals, however, constitute only a portion 
of the number which serve for the purpose. 
Combination of almost all of them are used 
to get different effects, and fresh discoveries 
are constantly being made. The excellence 
in color of the antique stained glass window 
has been found to be largely due to the im- 
perfections in the glass which was manu- 
factured at that time. Modern cathedral 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW BY THE CALIFORNIA ART GLASS 
WORKS IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


glass is too smooth and clear for stained 
glass work, because it transmits the light too 
evenly, and consequently does not give a 
good color effect. To remedy this, glass for 
stained windows is now made purposely 
of rough and uneven texture. The colors 
blend together better and give a more bril- 
liant effect when the surface of the glass is 
rough and full of minute blowholes. 
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When the glass cutter has selected his 
different tints and cut the pieces of glass to 
correspond with the paper patterns, they 
are placed in the position they will eventu- 
ally occupy. To accomplish this, the 
hitherto undissected tracing is laid on a 
sheet of glass and the outlines of the picture 
are painted onthe glass. The glass frag- 
ments are then placed in position by means 
of these outlines. When this is done, the 
glass is taken into the soldering room 
and the pieces are bound together by means 
of double-grooved strips of lead. This 
soldering process is a delicate one, be- 
cause the lead lines themselves are relied 
upon to give some of the general effect. 
No means has yet been discovered of stain- 
ing glass so that a satisfaccory tint will be 
obtained. All the faces, hands, and other 
parts of the body, are cut in white opal- 
escent glass and then painted. While the 
artist is painting the flesh parts, the window 
is mounted ina rough frame, and all the 
light is cut off except that which illuminates 
the piece of opalescent glass to be painted. 

The effect is extremely odd when one 
enters a studio where several heads are 
being painted. All round the dark room 
may be seen faces staring out in luminous 
relief against a dark back ground. Here 
and there a ghostly arm is outstretched or a 
mysterious hand suspended in mid-air. 
When the eyes get used to the darkness, the 
artists and many of the surrounding objects 
become visible, and much of the uncanny 
effect disappears. 

The colors are laid on in installments, as 
the glass has to be taken out of the frame 
and the colors~have to be fired three, four 
and sometimes five times before the final 
touches are made. Before the last firing, 


the flesh portions are mounted, and the en- 
tire window illuminated, so that the artist 
can judge of the exact flesh tint needed to 





harmonize with the general color tone of 
the picture. 

There are some special products of recent 
invention which are of great service in ob- 
taining effects, which it is almost impossible 
to produce by varying depths of color. 
Among these is the so-called ‘‘ drapery 
glass.” It is made by crumpling the glass 
when hot bya special tool until it looks 
like a piece of drapery. When allowed to 
cool, it remains in this condition and pre- 
sents a luminous representation of drapery, 
(when placed in a window,) which is sur- 
prisingly natural. Feathers are also made 
by a similar process for the wings of angels, 
and are equally lifelike when illuminated 
from behind. 

Every step of the process described is 
carefully studied, and the effect from all 
points of view is taken into account. The 
colors employed, if the background were 
dark, would be entirely different in shade 
from those used in a picture window, which 
would have a strong light behind it. The 
artistic considerations allied with the 
mechanical difficulties combine to make the 
production of a really fine window a deli- 
cate and laborious undertaking. A large 
window will often contain 7,000 or 8,000 
pieces of glass and will take many months 
to finish. The color tints as applied to the 
glass before fixing are of a totally different 
colorand as in ceramics change to the desired 
shade and degree of transparency upon 
being exposed to the firing process. 

In closing; it is pertinent to state that 
the California Art Glass Works, whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column, is 
the representative manufactory in San 
Francisco, and a credit to the State of 
California, employing the best of skilled 
labor, and having for executive officer, 
Mr. William Schroeder, a gentleman of 
well-known ability as a designer. 
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} “T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for general debility 
» and dyspepsia, accompanied by rheumatism and all the 
‘ distressing complaints usual to a debilitated condition 
) of the system, and found, not only relief but. a permanent 
‘ cure. I had paid out hundreds of dollars for doctors’ 
bills and medicines, without obtaining the slightest 
) benefit. The first bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla helped 
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me, and a few succeeding bottles cured me. I cheerfully 
recommend it to anyone needing a medicine of this 
kind.”—R. D. SAGE, Stewartville, Minn. 
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THE FITTZ CURE 


—FoR— 


ALCOHOLISM. 


NEVER PAILS. 


AN be taken “safely at home. No pub- 
licity. No interruption of work. No 
injurious effects, but a permanent cure. 
| Hundreds have taken this Cure in San 
| Francisco and throughout the Pacific Coast, 
and many of them have given us permission 
to refer to them. No one need be in doubt 
| about the reliability of the Fittz Cure. 
Correspondence and _ interviews strictly 
confidential. 


| 
| It is endorsed by the Good Templars and Father 








LOWNEY S 
CHOCOLATE BONBONS 


NAME ON EVERY PIECE } 
SAMPLE PACKAGE |Octs.IN STAMPS Room 7, Flood Building, 


TME WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. Telephone, Main 1240. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
99 PEARL ST. BOSTON MASS. 


W. D. McKinnon, Physicians, and Business Men. 


PRICE OF CURE, $25. 
Call on us or writeto N.J. STONE & CO. 





When you write. please mention ‘‘The Overiand Monthly.” 








Overland Monthly. 














All over 
the house 


you need Pearline. 
\ And more than ever in 
house-cleaning. Just 
look over the list of 
things that you might 

















use—soaps and powders 
and fluids and what 
not. Some of them don’t pretend to help you as much 
as Pearline; some will injure paint, or surfaces, or fabrics ; 
some are only meant to wash or clean certain things. 
But with Pearline, you will save time and labor in clean- 
ing anything that pure water won't hurt. Not only can it 








do no harm, but it saves useless and harmful rubbing. “™ 








RHEUMATICS__ 


Who have been ‘‘doctored to death” 

Who have ‘‘tried a change of climate” 

Who have ‘‘experimented with prescriptions” 
Who have ‘‘ been treated by the best physicians” 
Who have “‘tried electricity and massage” 

Who have “been to all the springs” 

Who have “spent, Oh! so much money ” 

Who have “‘ tried everything” 

Who have ‘“‘ lost faith in everything” 

Should not forget the fact that 2000 persons on the 
Pacific Coast were cured at an average expense of $10 each 
By using Calderwood’s New Rheumatism Cure. 


If anyone in all these broad United States of America knows of a single instance in which 
our remedy has failed to cure, we would like to have the name of the person it did not cure y 


It is a constitutional remedy 

The foe of uric acid, which it drives out of the system through the kidneys 

It is the latest, the surest, the quickest, and the safest cure in the world 

Five dollars’ worth will cure any ordinary case in less then ten days ‘ 

Ten dollars’ worth will cure any aggravated case in lesss than thirty days 

Fifteen dollars’ worth will cure the wors¢ case on the face of the earth 
(where the joints are not ossified) in from eight to twelve weeks 

Immediate relief guaranteed in every instance 

It pays to deal with reliable people 

Testimonials abundant Correspondence solicited Consultation free 


can or Adtres CALDERWOOD MEDICINE CO. 


116 TURK STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 















When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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iF you wANT Ann Outdoor Dress 








of any kind Use Dress Goods Stamped 


og OT ee = 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


ONLY GENUINE WATER-PROOF SERGE 





It is a poor study in economics to pay a 
low price for a badly made dress. The 
maker of gowns must build up a business 
on the strength of good work, thus en- 
suring the best possible advertisement. 
“The ladies of San Francisco who have 
given us their patronage are loud in their 
praise. We point with pride to people of 
the best society as our constant patrons, 
and while we solicit an increase, we will 
guarantee a well made dress at a moderate 
price. No. 225 Geary St. is our location. 








#1 He wears ’em. He doesn’t. 2” 





Scientific Suspenders. 


Support the trousers at the natural point of suspension 
—i. e., at the pivot of a man’s body, over the hip bone. 
They are comfortable and effective. Just the thing for negligee or 


evening dress; the straps don’t show. Buy a pair of your 
dealer—50c to $2.00—or order a pair mailed from 


m 
U 


¥ 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER C0., Ltd., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Try them once and you'll always wear them. 





aa Keep Trouserslikethis. Don’t letthem get like this. 27 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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FIVE COUPONS 


Mailed to Dep't H, PatisapE Man’Fc Co, 


YONKERS 


Will secure you the elegant souvenir, entitled 


' C2 ys and 


c BoD : 


Containing 16 plates on fine heavy plated 
paper, inside of elaborate embossed cover. 


EACH PACKAGE OF 


VELVET-SKIN 


SOAP and POWDER 


contains oneof these COUPONS: ~- 
if not,send section of wrapper containing Cos name. 


7 


AaADS oS 


\N 


ime 





SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM 
“IDEAL FORMS AND FACES* 
REDUCED ¥4 SIZE 


VELVET-SKIN SOAP and VELVET-SKIN POWDER ON SALE AT ALL £3 DRUGGISTS. 






AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 





: FREE Sample Tube 


<e#« Dr. Tarr’s Creme 
Dentifrice Sent upon re- 


ceipt of 2-cent 

stamp It preserves the teeth, pre- 

vents decay, perfumes the breath. 

ore economical than powder or 

liquid. Full size tube at all drug- 
gists, Bc. DR. W. W. TARR 

Dept. , 116 State St., Cuicacy. 











’ H for R 
We'll tan your skins, xon%.7 
light. moth-proof. Get our tan circular. We make Frisian, Coon 
and Galloway Contsand Rebes. If your dealer don’t keep 
them get catalogfrom us. Liberal discounts to early purchasers 
The CROSBY FRISIAN FURCO., Box Rochester, N.Y 





CANCERS, TUMORS, 
RHEUMATISM 


A permanent and satisfactory cure guaranteed. 
You can deposit money In the bank payable 
when cured, 


Dr. F. T. OLMSTEAD 





Room 47 
1170 Market Strect 





‘ , 

pXctssive SWEATING of the ) { )] 
Guaranteed Sample Package and Book _S~ A, 

n Plain Sealed Envelope, 10 cents. Ad- ecsutied 

«ress, Lazzarette Remedy Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 





Wuen you wriie, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
"ers. [TOILET or 
gwePQWDER 


Approved by Highest Med- 
“| ieal Authorities asa Perfect 
: “| Sanitary Toilet Preparation 
e $2.2) forinfantsandadults. Delightful 
. “ ™ aftershaving. Positively Relieves 
Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, et>. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, Tan, makes the skin smooth 
and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold 
by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents. Send for Free 
Sample. ‘ (Name this paper ) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N J 


Matshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff 


has never been equal- 
ed for the instant re- 
‘ lief of Catarrh, Cold 
in the Head and Headache. Cures deafness, restores lost sense 
of smell. Sixty years on the market. All Druggists sell it 


25c. per bottle, 
F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 


FOLKS reduced, 15 lbs. a month, 

Miss M. Ainley, Supply, 
Ark., says, “‘I lost 60 Ibs., and feel 

splendid.’’ No starving. No sickness. Par- 

ticulars and sample box (sealed). 4 cts. 

H\LL & CO. “F. E.” Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


ABDOMINAL BELTS 


for Corpulency and Umbilical Rupture. 
Immediate relief and solid comfort. 




















rite for iculars and prices. 
I. SEELEY & CO., 
= 25 S. lith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























We are indebted to Messrs. Charles Furneaux 
and C. Silva of Hilo, and Mr. J. J. Williams of 
Honolulu for a fine collection of Island photo- 
graphs, some of which are reproduced in this num- 
ber of the OvertAND. These gentlemen carry a 
large stock of such views, which will be furnished 
promptly and at moderate rates to those interested 
in Hawaiian subjects. Some of our illustrations 
come from Mrs. W. W. Hall of Honolulu and Mr. 
P. B. Aiken of Haiku, both of whom are enthusi- 
astic amateur photographers of ability. Hawaii 
furnishes a splendid field for the development of 
artistic talent. 


* 
* 


English visitor: I say, what is the thing they 
call a “front stoop” over here. 

Mr. Guffy (soberly): It’s someting connected 
with bicycle riding, I believe.—Elmira (N. Y.) 
Echoes. : 

+ . * 

Kamehameha III was a lover of fine jeweley 
and displayed refined taste in his selections. 

Among other articles ordered for his personal 
use of W. K. VANDERSLICE & Co. of this city, was 
a set of vest buttons of pure California gold. 

The design was unique, and they attracted a 
great deal of attention while on exhibition in this 
city. 


* 
* * 


THe Zeno Mavvats Music Company of 769 
Market Street, are agents for the Decker & Son 
Pianos. These instruments are standard—money 
cannot buy better quality. The Marshall & Wen- 
dell, medium price pianos, are exceedingly pleasing 
in tone and unsurpassed in durability. 

The “Ideal” guitars, mandolins, and banjos, 
made expressly for this house, are easily superior 
to any others of the same grade and price. Their 
‘* Ideal ” strings, if used once, are sure to be called 
for again. Their stock includes a large supply of 
violins, flutes, fifes, drums, whistles, calliopes, all 
small musical articles, and that famous new music 
box, the Regina, with steel tune sheets, playing 
any number of tunes. 

All the latest and standard sheet music can be 
had at half price, and on their shelves may be 
found all the five and ten cent music published. 
Send for free catalogue. 


PUBLISHERS’ 
ac COLUMN. | 





“The celebrated ‘Louis RokpERER CHAMPAGNE’ 
has a flavor peculiarly its own, which appeals at 
once to the refined and critical taste, as may be 
judged from the fact that it is the favorite wine of 
the club man, at the banquet, and certainly of 


fashionable society. We must have had good 
judges of wine at our late Midwinter Fair, for all 
three brands of this champagne were given the 
highest possible awards over all other competitors. 
The well known firm of MAconDRAY BROTHERS 
& LockHArD, of San Francisco, are sole Pacific 
Coast Agents.’’ 


* 
* * 


One of the gifts most valued by King Kalakaua 
was a match box of gold, inlaid with gold-veined 
quartz. 

For beauty of design and workmanship it dis- 
played the highest art of the goldsmith. W. K. 
VANDERSLICE & Co. of this city were the manu- 
facturers. 


* 
* * 


An expression very often heard is “ you cannot 
improve on Nature.” This is a popular fallacy, 
for instance, it is a fact that manufactured Ice is 
purer than the natural product, lasts longer without 
melting, and therefore may be termed a better 
article. THe Vutcan Ice MAcHINE is well 
known, as making a superior quality of Ice, and is 
in use all over the Pacific Coast, from South 
America to British Columbia. Tue Vu.Lcan 
Tron Works of San Francisco, can furnish large 
or small Ice and Refrigerating Plants. 


* * 
* 


Robbin: Mack was run over by a bicycle yes- 
terday. 

Wyld: Was he hurt? 

Robbins: No; it was a safety —E/mira (N. Y.) 
Echoes. 


* * 
* 


Proressor Totren of Yale, speaks in no uncer- 
tain way of the nitre of Electrolibration, which 
demonstrates the fact that oxygen can be intro- 
duced into the human system otherwise than 
through the lungs. The absorption of oxygen, 
through the pores of the skin, being the result of - 
the use of the Electropoise. Watson & Co., 124 
Market Street, San Francisco, have the agency for 
the Pacific Coast. 
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Self preservation is the first law of nature. To 
insure your life for the benefit of those who are 
dependent upon you is the second great law—and 
it is as much your duty to do this, as anything in 
life, and the obligation to insure in the safest, 
strongest, and best Company is to fulfill the second 
law. Study the sworn statement of the business of 
Tue Mortuat Lire Insurance Company oF New 
York for the year 1894, (see third cover page, this 
megazine,) and secure a policy which will provide 
for your loved ones a prompt income after your 
death. 


* 
o * 


She: One very seldom finds Dr. Dourn in his 
office. He must have a large practice. 

He: Hehas. He’s physician to the Beginners’ 
Bicycle Club.— Elmira (N. Y.) Echoes. 


« * 
+ 


If you are interested in house roofing, drop a line 
to MercHANT & Co., 531 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, asking for information of value. 

> . * ~ 

It is well to look after the plumbing about 
your house very carefully for sanitary reasons 
If you do not understand the busines, send for 
Witson, 204 Stockton street, to examine and 
repair defects. He understands the business and 
his charges are very reasonable. 


* as * 

You may not believe that there is a certain 
knack in riding a bicycle, but at the first attempt 
you tumble. 

A begioner will find no difficulty in getting off 
his wheel. 

Some riders take a header because they have 
previously taken a stomacher. 

“You just wait,” said the bicycle, “my turn will 
come soon.” —Elmira (N. Y.) Echoes. 


* * * 

We have several times called the attention of the 
school trustees or teachers of Butte county to the 
fact that they are allowed to draw school warrants 
in payment for subscriptions to California’s only 
magazine, the OVERLAND MonTHLyY. There is no 
reason why every district in this county should not 
do something toward supporting their own maga- 
zine. Three dollars is a very small sum to give in 
the interest of California literature. The Over- 
LAND is the only permanent record of the history 
and story of this Coast. It deserves to rank as a 
text book in our schools. We trust that every dis- 
trict clerk in Oroville and Butte county will not 
rest until the grand old OvEeRLAND is on the list. 
— Oroville (Cal.) Register. 








There is no reason why you should not have a good 
time——piece, when you can buy a perfect time- 
keeper in sterling silver case for a few dollars,— 
you may buy at higher figures if you choose, it 
only alters the case as to material, which may be 
gold, studded with diamonds. W. K. Vanper- 
sLIcE & Co. offer you a full stock to select from. 


* 
* * 


Happy the man who invented Pearnine. He 
has lightened the labor of the better half of 
humankind. The article has come into universal 
use wherever it is known, and its value as an aid 
in house-cleaning is recognized. 


* 
* * 


Quizly: ‘‘Why is it that the Excise Commis- 
sioners don’t want to give a woman a saloon license?” 
Bizly: “ Because she won’t shut up at twelve 
o’clock.”—New York Mercury. 
* * 

“ Almost a necessity” is what those who have 
used Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say 
of it. It is a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical authorities, 
beautifying the complexion and making the skin 
healthy wherever used. Mothers need it for their 
babies and for themselves. Stout people must 
have it to relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing, after shaving. It cures Prickly 
Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum and Tender 
Feet. Can be had of first-class druggists or from 
the proprietor—see advertisement in another col- 
umn. Be sure to get “Mennen’s.” Send for free 
sample, 577 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

* * * 

Bound copies of OvERLAND MontTHLy, $2.25; 
including one copy of “The Panglima Muda,” a 
novel of Malayan life, by Rounsevelle Wildman, 


$3.00. 


* * 
* 


The Eastern merchant or manufacturer who 
wishes to find a market for his wares on the Pacific 
Coast, will find the OveRLAND Monrary the best 
medium for his use. It has been established more 
than a quarter of a century — it is the only illus- 
trated literary Magazine published west of the 
Rocky Mountains,— and its circulation is large and 
general among the class of people who have the 
means to buy what they want. 

The fact that it covers the field of the great west- 
ern half of the Continent and the Islands of the 
Pacific, gives it a value to advertisers which no 
other publication can boast, while its advertising 
rates are less in proportion to merit than those of 
any other publication. A six months trial will be 
a most convincing argument in its favor. 
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FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


This remarkable dentifrice may be described asa PURE TRANS- 
PARENT LIQUID, delightfully perfumed, a few drops of which 
applied to the tooth-brush and rubbed on the teeth, produces a most 
agreeable foam, which penetrates all the interstices of the teeth, and 
cleanses the mouth in a refreshing and pleasant manner. 


SOZODONT 


renders discolored teeth white by its use, and the BREATH DERIVES 
FRAGRANCE from its aroma. The gums become rosier and harder 
under its operation, and a sensation of perfect cleanliness of the teeth 
and mouth is produced. 





Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having 

the best. Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. Get our 

catalogue 'G' free, by mail, before buying. Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 
San Francisco Office and Salesroom, 18 and 20 McAllister Street 


















a ate tg j Leading Scientists, Photo-Engravers, Theatres, Lecturers and “AGENCIES: 
NT my others usethe CRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS, E MFIELO ST.BOSTON,M 
Me robes Ane eNECIRG Camps Ere Aa 
tsperen | WaSulac- 116, fH WaSsab f,, 





J.B. COLT & CO. ‘turers; 








It Means . @ . It Means, You 
< 4 will be 
the 4 
- n Restored 
Absorption to 
: of ae es " Health and 
Strength 
Oxygen. PROFESSOR TOTTEN, of Yale College, 
is one of the most advanced thinkers, reasoners, STANDARD 
POCKET . 








and Bible students of the age, and all of his 
scientific works are of the highest standard. On 
page 228, volume 7, of his work entitled ‘‘Our 
Race,” he writes as follows: 

“But thanks be to God, there is a remedy for 
such as be sick—one single, simple remedy—an 
instrument called the Electropoise. We do not per- 
sonally know the parties who control this instru- 
ment, but we do know of its value. We are 


neither agents nor are in any way financially 





interested in the matter.” 





ELECTROPOISE 


WATSON & CO. ELECTROPOISE 
124 Market Street - Pacific Coast Agents - San Francisco 


Send for Circulars 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Overland Monthly.” 














We manufacture Tents of every > venta and size, 


for all conceivable purposes. 


We have been in the business for fifty-four years 


and know how to make them properly. 


We have made Tents for the War Department of 


the U. 8. Government for many years. 


We are now quoting the lowest prices ever heard 


of. owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 


We solicit your orders. large or small, and will send 
our Illustrated Catalogue of Tents and Camp Fur- 
niture. if you are interested, upon receipt of your 


address and six cents In stamps. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & Co. 
202-208 So. Water St., CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM FILMER Telephone 778 GEORGE FILMER 
President Sec'y and Superintendent 


Filmer-Rollins Eleetrotype Co. 


TYPOGRAPHERS, 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


424 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO_ 


Elevator Entrance, 424 Commercial St. 
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Stamps for Book binders, Soap-makers, etc., made at short 


notice and in first-class style 


Plates for First-class Book aud Job Work, from New Type | 


used only for casting purposes. 


| 


NOW iT ONLY TAKES 
ONE MAN 


Well dressed and up to date to 
convince you that H. S. Bridge 
& Co. are the best Tailors in 
San Francisco. 


IN OLDEN TIMES 


You will remember that it was 
said and currently believed to 
be true that 


IT TOOK NINE TAILORS 
TO MAKE A MAN 


In matters of dress H.S. Bridge 

& Co do not need this amount 

of assistance, but will makea 

man of you on short no.ice 
= without outside help 


SHIRTS TO ORDER 
a specialty. 


622 Market Street, 


UP STAIRS. 


ALL WOOL AND A YARD WIDE! 


The Tariff has worked wonders in some directions, especially 
in the sensible reduction of the price of clothes, the quality 
of workmanship being maintained at a uniform high grade, 
there is no longer any excuse for the poorly dressed man 
“as we can make you a suit to measure from $10.00 up. 


Thousands of men have been clothed by us and our customers are 


A WALKING ADVERTISEMENT 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


223 MONTGOMERY STREET 


Established 1879. Incorporated 1893. 


ART GLASS | 


nase WORKS 


and Cutting 


W. SCHROEDER, Pres. 


103-105 Mission St., San Francisco 


Telephone, Main 868 


BEVELING, EMBOSSING, STAINING, Etc. 


Received Gold Medal Midwinter Fair, 1894 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


] 








CHICKEN RAISING PAYS 


if you use the Petalum® f © 
Incubators & Brooders- 
Make money while 
others are wasting 
time by old processes. 
Catalog tells all about 
it,and describes every 
article needed for the 
poultry business. 












Catalogue 
FREE, 


The “ERIE” 


mechanically the best 
wheel. Prettiest model. 
We are Pacific Coast 
Agents. Bicycie cata- 
logue, mailed free,gives 
fa earipton , prices, etc., AGENTS WANTED. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO. » Petaluma,Cal. 
BRANCH HOUSE, 231 S Main St., Los Angeles. 
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The New 
Woman ¢ 





puts the Redfern 
Bias Curded Vel- 
N vet on her ‘‘nice” 
gowns, and the 
Duxbak Rain- 
proof on her wet 














\ weather dress 
skirts, a“ 
« T 
and she rs 
says 4 when 


she asks for 


6° 5e~ = these brands of 
* Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding. 
A set of the''S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes with booklet on *’ How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt,"’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 


“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
| WARREN’S SKIRT BONE. 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 





insuring perfect curves. Gives wonderful 

effects not to be obtained by use of any 

other ma erial. 

Ask your dealer for it, or a 12-yard sample 
sent postpaid for 65 cents. 

WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 


THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN, 

















WILL NEVER TARNISH. 





PURE ALUMINUM 
BRUSHES, — 
COMBS, 


—— MIRRORS, 
Better than sterling silver. 

Cheaper than plated ware. TRA YS. 
ILLUSTRATED GRAPHIC of Aluminum Novel- 
ties, Toilet Articles, Table Ware, etc. sent free. 
National Aluminum Co., Detroit, Mich. 


——LTTLE GIANT LAMP HOLDER | 


No more upset lamps! Fits any lamp 

with a standard. Safe, Reliable, Con- 

venient and Ornamental. Try one and 

<> be convinced. Japanned ¥5e., 5 for $1. 
Brass, nickel-plated, 74¢., 3 for $2. 

AGENTS WANTED $75 to $150 per month eas- 

ily made. Send for sample, 

with circular and terms to agents. If ordered sent 
by mail 12c. each extra for postage. 


SPECIALTY M’FG. CO., Skaneateles, N. Y. 


AM<M=—w zt stO=-70 














Used also in Revers, Collars and Sleeves, 


the 


latest 
improved 
interlining 
and 
stiffening 


for 


skirts, 
sleeves, 
capes, etc. 





It not only preserves the fashionable 
flare of the skirt, but is so elastic that 
no.amount of crushing can hurt it a 
particle. Takes the place 
of hair cloth, crinoline 
and all other interlinings. 
64 inches wide—in three 





= TRADE MARK <= 
meme 


shades—adds style to the 
whole gown. For sale everywhere. 


THE WHITE IS KING 





The Lightest Running, the Easiest Sewing, the 
ITandsomest and the most Durable Sewing Machine 
in the World. . . . Points you will consider when 
you come to buy. 


See our local agent in your town or write us direct. 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
138 & 140 Ellis St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 





i 
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HOTEL INFORMATION BUREAU. 
Onn account of the numerous inquiries received by the OVERLAND MONTHLY, the management 


has decided to nda a ) Saneeny sectaee.. all the best Hotels i in n the West. 








SALT LAKE CITY 


HOTEL KNUTSFORD 


To miss a sojourn at this caravansary is to miss the chief 
charm of a transcontinental trip. Eastern visitors can do 
no better than stop for a few days’ rest in the Mormon city, 
enjoy the wierd scenery of the Great Salt Sea, and the 
delightful sensation of a swim in its warm and bu »yant 
waters. . . . The KNUTSFORD is modern and the 
attention beyond criticism. 

G. S. HOLMES, Proprietor. 





HE delicious mountain air and water ; 
and the grand scenery of the Sierra, 
with every comfort for tourist and 

invalid are found in perfection, at 


FREEMAN’S HOTEL, Auburn, Placer Go., Cal. 
FISHING TACKLE 


An immense stock from which. 
to select your outfit 


ALL THE NOVELTIES .. .. 








Guns and Hunters’ 
Equipments 








GEO. W. SHREVE, 


739 Market Street, - - 7 San Francisco 
Opposite Examiner Office. 


AN / ATER- TIGHT Hose 


OUPLET, your ngs kin re 


coupling in one second. Foroldor new 


hose, eA& ose d. ck 
effective and needs no tools. ‘saa by all dealers. Full 


set, 4 Hose Couplers, and 2 Hose Bands, postpaid 50c. 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Shicago. 


L,HOW TO PLAY IT. 
Ly SE BALL, HOw: all the rules; also 
the secret of pitching curved balls, and to 
bat successfully. Rules for Football and Ten- 
nis. Every player should have it. Entirely 
new and handsomely illustrated. ThisGreat 
Book Free to any one sending us 10 
cents to pay postage. Iso Catalogue Guns, 
Revolvers, Musica Instruments, Magic Tricks. 
All for 10¢e, Ve uick. For 
x yo 1.25 we will serd Ou ase Ball 
atfit. consisting of 9 Cane. 9 Belts, 1 Ball, 
1 Bat. BATES SPORTING CO., 100 High St., Boston, Mass. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS. 

















For more than fifty years. children from the age of 
three monthsto ten years, have benefited by Steedman's 
Soothing Powders. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINsLOw’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used for chil- 
dren teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhea. Twenty-tive cents a bottle. 





MILLARD HOTEL, 


OMAHA, NEB. 
J. E. MARKEL & SON, Proprietors. 


First-Class in all its Appointments. Centrally Located 
RATES, $3.00 to $5.00 PER Day. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
225 Rooms, Single or En Suite 
ELEVATOR 
American Plan. — $2.00 to $2.50 per day. Parlois 
and rooms with bath extra 
Coach aud Carriage at one on arrival of all trains 


Stage Office to LICK OBSERVATORY 


THE AUTOMATIC REEL 












It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
tated entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. SEND 





The 


| fans FOR CATALOGUE. 
nger 
ae YAWMIAN & ERBE, 


| 
i 
| 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Please mention this papev. 


PERSONAL. 


The man or woman doesn’t live who, 
by the aid of our Discovery, cannot cure 
himself or herself of any form of Hemor- 
rhoids, Fistula, Fissures, or Piles. 

An entirely new principle. Differs 
from everything heretofore used as light 
differs from darkness. No ointment, 
no suppository, no wash, no salve, no 
instrument. Differs from ‘doctoring and 
drugging as pleasure differs from pain. 
No trouble, no inconvenience, no 
failure, cases slight or serious, of a 
month’s, @ year’s, or twenty years’ 
standing—it’s all the same—the cure is 
sure. Proofs free. The cure, a dollar, 
postpaid. Address 
The Komchacin CaloricCo., Lincoln 8t.,Boston,Mass. 
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HE HAS NO WAG-ON 


But STUDEBAKER BROS. Have 


as well as all kinds of 
REPOSITORY: Dog Carts, Surreys, Victorias, Phaetons, Cabriolets, 
MARKET @ TENTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO Buckboards and Farm Vehicles. 


me SeNTA FE ROUTE 


3’2 DAYS 
CALIFORNIA TO CHICAGO 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST RAILROAD 


Lowest rates to all points in the United § States, Canada and Mexico. 

The only line by which the wonderful Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River is reached. 

Vigilant management, fast time and polite attention. 

A daily through service to Chicago of Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 

Send for beautiful illustrated grag descriptive of our route, to 








JNO. J. BYRNE, C. H. SPEERS, 
Gen. Pass, Agent, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 650 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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STONE PARK. 
A vast accumu- 
lation of hot wa- 
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sight that a pen 
picture cannot 
describe, and 
mnst be seen to 
be appreciated. 
The displays of 
| this wonderful 
| geyser are un- 
4 | doubtedly the 
V4 | finest, the most 
stupendous and 
| awful, of any- 
thing of similar 
character in the 


ad e 
4! world.” 
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ter and steam 
sailing into the 
air to the height 
of 250 feet, with 
a retching and 
growling. omi- 


nous to those 





near by, it is a 

















YELLOWSTONE a 
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; Northern « | 
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3 REACHED BY * Pacific 3 
. * . a 
3 SenpD Srx CENTs IN STAMPS For OUR Tourist Book To * Rail * ¥ ° 
> CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn., ‘ 
3 or T. K. STATELER, General Agent Road 7 
3 638 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. é 
: cneiiane : 
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Oregon Railway and 


Navigation Co.— 


YKS> MAGNIFICENT 
SHORT SEA TRIP 
BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO and ASTORIA and PORTLAND, 
For All Points North and East. 
Wo Traveler Shovld 2 2 = _ the beautiful 
* * Columbia River. * * 
Tickets a 
1 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


‘west Rates at 


W. H. HURLBURT, 
General Passenger Agent, 
PORTLAND, OR. 


F. F. CONNOR, General | Agent. 








SECURE 
GREAT aN SPEED 
Noe wat ELEGANCE AND 
COMFORT 








BY TAKING 


THE NEW and the RIGHT WAY 
EAST AND WEST 


THE 


Great Northern Railway 


TRAVERSES A REGION OF 


INCOMPARABLE SCENERY 
Valley, Plain and Peak 


ACROSS 


FiVE GREAT STATES 


From Midland Lakes 
to Western Ocean 


No Sand Deserts or Alkali Plains 
on this Line 
For routes, rates and full information, 
call on 
J. M. SMITH, Gen’! Agt. 


F. I. WHITNEY 
G. P.& T. A., St. Paul 


628 Market Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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.. TAVERN OF .. 


Castle Crags 


OPENS JUNE 1, 1895. 


GEO. SCHONEWALD, Manager. 


Luxury, Good Cheer, Hospitality, 
Delightfal and Healthful Pastimes, 
Matchless Mountain Soonery. 


Sweet Briar Camp. 


Established last year in a romantic dell 
of the Sacramento Canyon, just below and 
in full view of grand old Shasta. It was 
a great hit, and promises even more en- 
couraging results for the present year. 
T. J. Lorrus, at Castella, is still in charge 
and will answer all inquiries. 

A new candidate for public favor this 
year is 


Shasta Vicino Camp, 


Also in the Shasta region, about a mile 
and a half from Dunsmuir. It is a genuine 
paradise for hunters, fishers and seekers 
of health and pleasure. Easy to reach 
(near the railroad), sightly, and all the 
necessities of camp life easily procurable. 


All inquiries about SHasta ViciNo 
Camp, if addressed to W. C. Gray, Box 4, 
Dunsmuir, Cal., will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


CAMPING IN THE 


SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAINS, 


Alma, Wrights, Taurel, Glenwood, 
Felton, Ben Lomond, Boulder Creek. 


Join “The Jolly 100” Camp! 


Now being organized. Destination, Fel- 
ton Grove; time of departure, June 11th. 
Entire expense (exclusive of transporta- 
tion), $18 per month. Good hunting, fish- 
ing, bathing, boating, etc. Entertainments 
and dancing at Felton weekly; camp fire 
every night. Taient especially invited. 
Full particulars, address “MANAGER,” 911 
4th Ave., East Oakland. 


KEDUCED KATES 


During the Camping Season 
will be made by the 


Southern Pacific Company. 


For full particulars, address 
T. H. GOODMAN, Gen. 
San Francisco, CAL. 


Pass. Agent, 


Or any S. P. Co. Agent. 
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A PICTURESQUE AND DELIGHTFUL TRIP THROUGH 
COLORADO. 


‘* Into a world unknown—the corner-stone of a nation.” 


Have you ever tasted of the delights of a Colorado 
trip? No? Well, I will tell you all I know about it. 
Leaving Ogden in the evening, we made the thirty 
miles to Salt Lake City in an hour. Traveling 
nearly all the way along the borders of the Great 
Salt Lake, the mystic “ Dead Sea of America,” on 
through the city of temples and tabernacles and 
Mormon fame, and through the basin of the Great 
Salt Lake, to where in the early morning we come 
upon Grand Junction basking in the new-born sun- 
shine, rightly named, being the converging point 
of the lines of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, 
and the confluence of the two largest rivers in Colo- 
rado, the Gunnison and the Grand. It is the 
commercial center of a great agricultural region. 


The scenery between Grand Junction and Glen- 
wood Springs, is a delightful variety of mountain, 
valley and river views. Traversing the downward 
course of the Grand River, the line offers attractions 
of a charmingly varied character, to royal Glen- 
wood Springs, fully five thousand two hundred feet 
above sea-level, protected on every side by lofty 
mountains. Above the springs, as they rush out 
of the rocks, are large open caves, which, some- 
where within their recesses, must have communi- 
cation with the hot sulphur water below, because 
they are filled with the hot sulphur vapor or steam, 
which rushes out from their mouths in dense clouds. 
The trout fishing is superb. Trout of two to 
eight pounds weight are taken in great numbers, 
and with little trouble. In the fall and winter the 
hunting is very fine; deer, elk, bear, grouse, and 
ptarmigan being driven into the park in great 
numbers by the heavy snows on the surrounding 
mountains. 


The Springs are noted for their curative proper- 
ties, and the climate is so mild that it is customary 
to bathe the year around in the open air, and hun- 
dreds of invalids remain at the Springs the entire 
season. 


Seeing the wonders of a beautiful world among 
the mighty colonnades and minarets of nature in 
grand cafions of the Rio Grande and Eagle River 
Cafions, winding among the everlasting mountains, 
the trains of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
break the stillness of the air with the sibilant sound 
of escaping steam, or the strident, shrill ery of 
whistle echoing from one mountain giant to another, 
one grand “fan-fare” announcing to the traveler 
the entry into the only “ wonderland ” in the world. 
Darkness falls, and should there be a moon, the 
scene in part revives in light, a thousand spectral 
forms projected from inscrutable gloom, dreams of 
mountains, as in their sleep they brood on things 
eternal. 


The town of Giiman! Suddenly the emotion 
arousec by our view of the wonders of nature is 
arrested by incredulous surprise at the handiwork 


of man! The shaft houses and abiding places of 
adventurous miners that can be seen from the rail- 
road track two thousand feet below. Admiration 
and awe may well take ssion of the mind in 
viewing the grandeur and beauty of nature in Ten- 
nessee Pass. 


Long may we loiter powerless to shake loose from 
the charm, breathlessly intent upon the beauty of 
the landscape. 


The caiions sink into mysterious purple shadows, 
until the sun is sunk low in the west; the farther 
peaks are tipped with a golden ray, and above the 
horizon is reflected a light, softly brilliant and of 
indescribable beauty, — a light that surely never 
was on land and sea. 


Then historical Leadville, known to fame in 
1859 as ‘‘California Gulch.” 


From 1859 to 1864, $5,000,000 in gold dust were 
washed from the ground of this gulch. The camp 
was afterwards nearly abandoned, and it was not 
until 1878 that the carbonate beds of silver were 
discovered. Immediately after this discovery a 
great rush ensned to the carbonate camp, which 
was named Leadville, and the population rose from 
a nominal number to 30,000. It is the greatest and 
most unique carbonate mining camp in the world. 


Salida the beautiful! Salida the picturesque ! 
On through the grand and unrivaled beauties of 
Royal Gorge to Cafion City. Florence is the junc- 
tion point to the far-famed Cripple Creek mining 
district. Pueblo is the center of the Rio Grande 
system; itis situated in a basin surrounded on three 
sides by mountain ranges. It is a delightful place. 


Pike’s Peak,,. snow-capped, towering above its 
brothers, and lifting its mist-shrouded summit far 
into the Heavens, —sentinel of the centuries, keep- 
ing watch and ward for hundreds of miles over the 
plains to the east, casting its shadow far in the di- 
rection of Denver, “Queen City of the Plains,” one 
of the portals through which all the grandest won- 
ders of nature ever sung by poet or upostrophized 
by author may be reached. 


The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad offers to 
the traveler ‘‘all the comforts of home,” the most 
complete passenger equipments in the West, and 
the unequaled advantages of a trip of a thousand 
miles through the glorious grandeur of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


The Denver and Rio Grande is ,“ par excellence,” 
the “Scenic Line of the World.” 


Mr. S. K. Hooper is the General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent at Denver, Colorado, and W. J. Shot- 
well, General Agent of the Pacific Coast, 2U3 Front 
St., San Francisco, California. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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HOT SPRINGS, os”. 
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Arlington Hotel, 
Sumpter House, 
Pullman Hotel, 
Hotel Worrell, \ z 
Hotel Josephine, , , (Pea po 
The Albion, - 
Magnolia Villa. 


NI 


10 900 . 
Hotel Capacity * sjatioms 15,000. 


Permanent 9,000: 
+. Annual Visitor pring: 7?- 
Number of 1° er 500,000 gals, 


Daily flow of hotw ater» acity> * 2,000. 
Daily Bathing ca 


FREE LIBRARY, 
















EXCELLENT CHURCHES, 
|_OPERA HOUSE, PARKS, 





FINE LIVERY, 


MAILED 


8 
PREE nena. eooeon of 





GEO. E. MAGUIRE, Gen’! Pacific Coast Agent 
121 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


BEAUTIFUL DRIVES AND RIDES. 


NEW OFFICIAL GUIDE TO HOT SPRINGS eo 


} LARK CARLSBAD 


MERICA 


T..: FJ OTEL 
EXCELLEN? =P" FACILITIES... 


we—HOTELS 


® 


Hotel Eastman, 
Park Hotel, 
Avenue Hotel, 
Waverly Hotel, 
Hotel Hay, 
Plateau Hotel, 
Haynes’ Villa, 
Great Northern. 





NN 


NG) 


FouR OTHER NOTED 


wid Gs 
ee within 
SIX MILES. 


oD to.... 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Iron Mountain Route, 
ST. LOUIS 


W. B. DODDRIDGE, Gen’] Manager, M. P. Ry. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Most Popular Wheels Made 


Because money cannot buy better, 
and the prices — See below. 


a 

Bicycles 
are made of the finest materials obtainable and skilled 
labor is employed in their construction. Newest designs 


—Perfect in every detail—Strictly high-grade—Fully 
Guaranteed. 


Our Seven Models for Ladies and Girls, Men and 
Boys make the best and most complete line of 
Bicycles on the market. 


Men’s & Ladies’, Youths’ & Misses’, Boys’ & Girls’, 
*75 *50 *40 
CRESCENT SCORCHER, 20 Ibs., $90. 


Send for our Handsome 
1895 Catalogue. 





Factory, Chicago, Ill. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. Eastern Branch, 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 


«weve srevrerreseerrervevr=rrvsrrse 
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TELEPHONE No. 5531 


WM. F. WILSON 
PLU MBER 








FINE. AND. SANITARY . PLUMBING 
‘tpinest Plumbing Material 204 STOCKTON ST. oxmsictte SAN FRANCISCO 
FAIRBANK’S STANDARD SCALES .. 


Store and Warehouse Trucks, Coffee Mills, Windmills, 
i. RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Send for Price Lists to 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., 316 Market St., San Francisco 


| Feumesersvame (| HRRRMANN & GO, ree Hever 
328 
Kearny Street 


NEAR PINE 


























The ONLY Manufactur- 


ing Retailers on 





the Coast. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


(Entire Building) mailed free. 








5* When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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WILDER'S STEAMSHIP 60'S ROUTE 


To the Volcano and the Coffee Lands of Hawaii. 


THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 








Eighty miles of this scenery from the deck of the S. S, “ Kinau.” 


STEAMER “KINA U/”—CLARKE, Commander, 


The largest and fastest steamer in the Hawaiian Islands. 
25 large staterooms, electric lights and call bells. 


A trip of seven days, coasting the Island of MOLOKAI making three stops on the Island of MAUI, giv- 
ing a magnificent view of the crater of HALEAKALA, four stops on the Island of HAWAII, skirting the 
richest SUGAR and COFFEE lands in the world. A carriage ride of thirty miles over a fine macadamised 
road: traversing a primeval tropical forest, interspersed by SUGAR and COFFEE plantations. Eight hours 
from HILO to the VOLCANO. No change of vehicle. TWO DAYS AND THREE NIGHTS AT THE VOLCANO. 

To those seeking INVESTMENTS IN COFFEE this line offers unequaled facilities for selecting land. 
Stops are made on the Island of Hawaii, at ports in the Districts of Hamakua, Hilo, and Puna. Coffee 
from these Districts commands a higher price than that produced on the older lands; the yield per acra 
is also greater. Large tracts in all these Districts are now producing coffee. The HAWAIIAN GOVERN. 
MENT offers LANDS AT A NOMINAL SUM ON EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT, and REMITS TAXES on improre- 
ments. An ASSURED FORTUNE to industrious men of moderate means. A crop that does not spoil or 
deteriorate, but that improves with age. A sure return of twenty per cent on CAPITAL. 


Pays all the expenses of a trip from | 
Honolulu to the Volcano and return 


Wilder’s Steamship Co., Ltd., Honolulu. 


When you write, please mertion ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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KIL A UE A = = ‘The Greatest Active _ 
Volcano in the World 


A THOUSAND FOUNTAINS PLAYING AT ONE TIME 








Lake Halemaumau The House of Everlasting Fire 









































anh se 


With the completion of the New Hotel, the Kilauea Votcano House Co. are now 
ready to accommodate tourists, providing all the comforts that can be found at any of the 
metropolitan Hotels. 

The scenery en route combining forest and sea-scape is beautiful beyond description. 

A curriage drive over a beautiful macadamized road has just been completed at a cost 
of over ONE HuNDRED THOUSAND DOLLars. 

Steamers afford communication direct with San Francisco, British Columbia, Japan, 
China, New Zealand and Australia. 


Special Rates made for Excursion Parties 


For any information apply to 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. E. C. MACFARLANE, Treasurer 
138 Montgomery St. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICE Honolulu, H. I. 
6 Market Street San Francisco 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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SHORTEST ROUTE 
To the Volcano of Kilauea 








INTER-ISLAND 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 


CAPT. W. B. GODFREY, - - - - President 
JOHN ENA - - - - - - = - Vice-President 


Through Tickets to the Volcano and back by the steamer 
“WwW. G. HALL,” are furnished for FIFTY DOLLARS, 
which includes everything during the trip. 


The Hawaiian Lands:Improvement Co. 


(LIMITED) 

yr ERS for sale a valuable tract of rich 
land in the Coffee District on the Island 

of Hawaii, suitable for raising Coffee, Oranges, 
Limes or other Fruits, in lots of from ten acres to 





one thousand acres, at from Twenty Dollars to 
Fifty Dollars per acre according to location. 
Terms of payment easy. 
No Frost. No Drought. 
No Drawbacks in this district. 


For particulars apply to 


EDWIN A. JONES, Secretary 
No. 408 FORT ST., Honolulu, H. 1 


The Hawaiian Land and Improvement Co. (imitea) 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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»»[he « Royal « Hawailan + Hotel 


HONOLULU. 








The grounds upon which it stands comprise an 
entire square fronting on Hotel Street. There are 
twelve pretty cottages within this charming enclosure 
all under the Hotel management, The Hotel and 
Cottages afford accommodations for two hundred 
guests. 

The fare dispensed is the best the market affords, 
and is first-class in all respects. Hotel and Cottages 
are supplied with pure water from an Artesian Well 
on the premises, and furnished throughout with elec- 
tric lights and electric bells. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Oahu Railway and Land Go, 








This road in its equipment and rolling stock is 
first-class in every particular. 

For a distance of 10 miles follows the shores of 
the famous Pearl Harbor, the proposed coaling 
station of the United States, 

At the present terminus is the Ewa Plantation 
Mill with a capacity of 80 tons of sugar per day. 


st 53 Miles of Road now under Construction, to be Completed-in 1896 = 


Pearl Cit This Company offers great opportunities to secure homes in 
y the most delightful locality in the Paradise of the Pacific. 





A prospectus for a New Sugar Plantation on 10,000 acres of superior land 
controlled by this Company has been issued. Copies of which will be mailed 


upon application. 


B. F. DILLINGHAM, HONOLULU, H. 1. os i a 


General Manager 


C. BREWER & CO,, Lrtp. 


QUEEN STREET, HONOLULU, H. 1. 


AGENTS FOR 


Hawaiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu 
Sugar Co., Wailuku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., 
Haleakala Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch, 
Reciprocity Sugar Co. 


Planters’ Line San Francisco Packets, Chas. Brewer & Co’s 
Line of Boston Packets. 


Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 
Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS 


P.C. JONES - - - - - PRESIDENT GEO. H. ROBERTSON - - MANAGER 
E. F. BISHOP - - TREAs. AND Sec’y Cot. W. F. ALLEN - - - AvpbiToR 
DIRECTORS 
Cc. M. COOKE H. WATERHOUSE A. W. CARTER 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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a visiting the . 


- Hawaiian Islands 
= all wish to take home with them photographs of 

mm the beautiful Tropical Scenery. 

It is not necessary to burden yourself 
with extra luggage in the way of . 
Cameras, or other photographic material 
as we can furnish every requisite for the 


Photographic Art,——Cameras 
from $6.00 to $100.00. 


Wn 
M 


i 
All sizes Films, Seed Dry Plates, Kodaks, Tripods, and 


a Convenient DARK ROOM at YOUR disposal. 


When visiting the Islands you are cordially invited to call on the 


INCORPORATED 100 HOLLISTER DRUG CO. 


523 FORT ST., Honolulu, H. I. 


GASTLE & COOKE, Ltd. 
HARDWARE 


Shipping and Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


PLANTATION AGENTS 


Life, Fire and Marine Insurance Agents 


KING STREET, HONOLULU, H. I. 


When you write, nlease mention *‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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REDINGTON & CO. 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 





23, 25 & 27 
SECOND STREET 


CORNER OF STEVENSON 


COFFIN, REDINGTON & CO. 
72 John Street, New York SAN FRANCISCO 





WE SHIP GOODS TO HAWAII nc Rats 


Almarin B. Paul, M. E. 
Any kind, any quantity, to any person, ' 
by mail or vessel. -Send 8 cents for MINING OPERATOR 
postage and receive our 144 paged 
ROOM 5, CROCKER BUILDING 
NET-PRICE, RETAIL, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | Cor. Market and Montgomery Sts.,San Francisco 











Interesting. Useful. Profitable. Will act as AGENT for the investment of 

Handree of ilsrations } seats Le aie ge 

Our prices low. Expert packing. ing on RELIABLE Mining Properties, or the pro- ¢ 
of suitable Machinery for Interest in 


RETAILING EXPORTERS GENERAL HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES Developed Mines. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 414-418 Front St., 8. F., Cal. ia RPPRPRPLPRPRPPPLPPPPR 





GRAND HOTEL 


THE BEST HOTEL IN UKIAH CITY, CAL. 


>it All Stages Arrive at and Depart from this frouse < 
L«¢ FREE "BUS x 
Oe 


BAGGAGE OF GUFSTS CONVEYED FREE OF CHARGE TO AND FROM TRAINS 





B. S. HIRSCH, PRoprRIEToR 


When you write, please meution ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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THE CALIFORNIA 
FERTILIZER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


{+ COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


BONE MEAL, ETC. 














OFFICE 


527 Merchant Street - - San Francisco, Cal. 





DEALERS IN 
Sulphate of Potash, Muriate of Potash, Double Sulphate of 
Potash and Magnesia, Kainite Nitrate of Soda, Ground 
_ Dry Blood, Fish Guano, Land Plaster, Etc. 





We manufacture our Fertilizers from the best material, viz: Bone, 
Blood, Flesh, Fish, Potash and Magnesia Salts, all so mixed and treated as 
to bring the plant food into the most available condition. 

Tue Cattrornra FertirizeER Works manufacture Fertilizers that 

' enrich and strengthen the soil and at the same time produce a full crop. 
These Fertilizers contain in the right proportion all the ingredients 

| that constitute complete Plant Food, and the steadily increasing sales in 
the Hawaiian Islands where almost five thousand tons were used last year, 


| proves their value. 


Please write for information. 





THE CALIFORNIA FERTILIZER WORKS 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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W. F. FOLLER & CO. 


SAN FRANC/SCO 


| 











BRANCHES: Sem Universal 
Sacramento, Axle 
Grease, 
Los Angeles, 
Ke 
San Diego, p/ Red Star 
Stockton, Harness 
| | Oil, 
Portland, | iM 
Oregon, | 
Seattle, | | | Carriage 
Wash. | | Oil, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Slat Brand « Lubricating « ils 
STAR PLS PONE, KG BOLE CONPUN 


MIXED PAINT AND COLOR DEPARTMENT 
W. P. FULLER & CO. ‘zt, 


Manufacturers of 


PIONEER WHITE LEAD, (014 Dutch process). 
PURE PREPA RED PAINT, a pure combination of Lead, Zine and Linseed Oil. 


Our claim: Heavier body, greater spreading capacity, greater 
durability and economy. 


PA CIFIC RUBBER PAINT, a high grade and excellent quality of Mixed Paint. 


Is unaflected by changes of temperature. Is adapted to all 
classes of work. 


RUBBER CEMENT FLOOR PAINT, an extremely durable Floor Paint. 


Dries hard over night. Dossesses the wearing properties of 
cement. 


CLIMAX CARRIAGE COLORS, a perfect ready mixed Carriage Paint un- 


excelled for beauty of finish and wearing qualities. An inexpe- 
rienced person can use it with best results. Put up in 9 colors. 





Pure Colors in Oil Wood Fillers, Wood Stains, etc., etc. 
ALL PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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The 
only 
practical a 
Steam o ae /S CRE EATING M MORE FAVORABLE FAVORA BL 
Stamp ‘ “ COMMENT AMONG THE MINING 


. FRATERNIT Y THAN ANY 
Mill Noes NVENTION OF 


ROCK AxrOORE 
PGeicinens. B 


: : 
USING SAME AMOUNT OF’ a me ed 
Cc POWER, THAN ANY OTHERS — See SEX), ( 





gS 


GATES IRON WORKS, Dept. “J, * G50 ELSTON AVE. GHIGAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


New York, 136 Liberty St.—London, E. C., 73 A Queen Victoria St.—Butte, Montana.—City of Mexico, 8 Calle ce Gante. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


¢—- MANUFACTURERS OF——, 











Ice and amt ye Mining — . Rock'Breakers 


Pans and a 


Machinery .. Machinery Besstine Furnaces 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Couplings, Etc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA. 


UNION IRON WORKS 


Office, FIRST AND MISSION STREETS. Works, POTRERO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Marine, Mining and Milling Engines and Machinery, 
SHIP BUILDERS, ’ ’ ’ , 


nid BUILDERS OF U. S. WARSHIPS, 


HYDRAULIC LIFT DOCK, ° ’ 
New York Office, 145 Broadway. Cable Address, ‘* Union.’ 


>: BANK SAFES:: 
Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


AUTOMATIC BOLT WORK, 
C. B. PARCELLS, % 8 Acext 


No. 6 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO Second-hand Safes taken in exchange, and Safes re- 
Saws of every description on hand or paired. 
made to order. 


AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL’S FILES. Standard Scales Bicycles and Repairs. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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SHMUEL BROS. & GO. 
Wholesale Wine and Liquor Sate 


132-134 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 

EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO. 

NELSON CO., KENTUCKY. . . 
DIAMOND BEE... . FINE 

‘ oeani PHEASANT sais SErES 


BOU. 
WHISKIES 
Owners of Carmelita and Mt. Diablo Vineyards. 


Ee ere { 


ree 


a RLOUR 








ia 
ULL 














SPERRY & CO. STOCKTONCAL | 
a SAN a OFFICE m4 eee ST. 


NEw ENGLAND SOAP Co, 


FISCHBECK & GLOOTZ, 


Office, No. 307 Sacramento Street, 


Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


QUEEN LILY SOAP. 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 
rubbing, and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family Washing in 
the city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age can 
do a washing with this soap. 


4a BEWARE OF IMITATIONS @3 


BEST FAMILY = ‘ 














The Crystal Baths. For Barbers, Bakers, Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses, Billiard 

Tables, -Brewers, Bookbind- 

Physicians recommend the hot sea water. ers, Canners, Candy- makers, 


Tub and Swimming Baths, foot of Mason street, terminus Dyers, Flour Mills, Foundries, 


Beach li Laundries, Paper-Hangers, 
PS —— Printers, Painters, Shoe Factories, Stablemen, Tar- 


Roofers, Tanners, Tailors etc. BUCHANAN BROTHERS 
Clear, warm, sea water. Brush Manufacturers, 609 Sacramento Street. 
JOHN FARNHAM, inn tence 


ARE YOU USING WELLINGTON’S IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 











IF NOT, — , Vegetable 
WHY NOT? SEEDS Fruit and Every ” 
lini aoas Variety of Seeds 


TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Every Grocer, 


Every Druggist B. F. WELLINGTON 


Sells It. 425 Washington St., San Francisco. 
»aen you write, please mention “ “he Overland Monthly.” 


































They are prepared from a prescription widely used by practicing physicians, as 
being the most effectual cure for Dyspepsia, Headache, Constipation, Dizziness, Bilious- 





y ness and all disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels. Most all of human ills are 
y caused, or augmented by, a failure of the digestive organs to properly transform food 
A into blood, muscle and tissue. Years of medical experience have evolved a formula best 
adapted to the correction of stomach disorders and to the stimutation of the digestive 
9 organs, to a proper assimilation of food. 


7 This remedy is in constant use. RIPANS TABULES are simply a new and 
more approved manner of putting it up. They are convenient in form, permanent in 
excellence, infallible in curing all disorders of the stomach, and diseases arising there- 


“4)\ from. 
| ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


, ‘ 
PRICE so CENTS A. BOX. DRUGGISTS SELL THEM. 
Or Post-Paid on Receipt of Price, 
3 RIPANS CHEMICAL CO., 
~~ 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
agvestacece Drmoery amp Pescever ree Tee Pevwrras: fx Asrratienc Bortau W Srnoce St New Tosa. 
oe y Vy. eb Oe ee OE 
Cpe "SNe SVE GSI IGT) 





Wien you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Security 
Liberal Terms 
Profitable Returns 


ASSURED BY THE ‘‘UP-TO-DATE”"’ 
POLICIES OF 


The Pacitic Mutual 
Lite Insurance Co. 


The Only California Company 


| ’ } 
ba | 
HL 
—¥ 
1 | 
i 
hi Y 


i buss 

i 

i 
i 





Best and Safest Legal Organization 
for Policy Holders 


ORGANIZED 1868 
CLAIMS PAID OVER $7,000,000.00 


LIFE POLICIES— Combining protection with investment 
ENDOWMENT BONDS— Producing specified returns 
ANNUITIES 

ACCIDENT POLICIES—Superior in benefits and conditions 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, General Agents Life Department for California 
F. W. VOOGT & BRO., Pacific Coast General Agents, Accident Department 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 


N. E. Cor. Montgomery and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When you write, please mentiou “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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ELECTROS 
Of the Beautiful 
Iilustrations in the 
Overland Monthly may 
be Bought or Rented. 


at moderate rates. 








furnished by the PactFic Coast BUREAU OF 


Teachers for Hawaiian Schools :3:stx,, may t cHENEy, manacer, 
Royal ay REMOVED 





Exchange 
Assurance | 
tiie: wane Machines and Paper Patterns 
Losses Paid, - - - - - 180,000,0€0 | FROM POST STREET 


ROBT. DICKSON, Manager 


NATHAN & KINGSTON, AGENTS | 1021 MARKET STREET 


401 Montgomery Street. Between 6th and 7th Streets. 
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sie cemanent TK UNION SAVINGS BANK 


(SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL BANK) 





AT THE CLose oF Business DECEMBER 31, 1804. 


Capital Stock - - $300,000 Surplus - ~ _ $75,000 
Deposits to December 31,1894 - - - - - £$3,011,355.84 











J. WEST MARTIN, President WM. G. HENSHAW, Vice-President A. E, H, CRAMER, Cashier 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
J. WEST MARTIN WM. G. HENSHAW THOS. PRATHER S. HUFF R. S. FARRELLY 
A. A. MOORE HIRAM TUBBS Cc. E PALMER H. W. MEEK HERMAN A. TUBBS THOMAS CREELIN 


Rates Paid on all Savings Deposits, 43 per cent. 


This Bank has added a Commercial Department to its former business and is now transacting a general Bank- 
ing business as a Savings and Commercial Bank. 


CALIFORNIA SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 


Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 


CORNER MONTGOMERY AND CALIFORNIA STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


J. D. Fry, President. Henry WIAs, Vice President, 
J. Dauzent Brown, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Company is authorized by law to act as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver or Trustee, It is a 
legal depository for Court and Trust Funds. Will take entire charge of Real orPersonal Estates, collecting the income 
and profits, and atoning 0 all such details as an individual in like capacity could do. 

Acts as Register and Transfer Agent of all Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits subject to check, and allows interest at the rate of two per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
Issues certificates of deposits bearing fixed rates of interest . 

Receives deposits in its savings department, and allows the usual rates of interest thereon. 


Inside its burglar-proof vaults at prices from $5 per annum up- 
Rent oo Safe wards, according to size. Valuables of all kinds may be stored at 
low rates. Wills drawn and taken care of without charge. 


San FRANCISCO SavINes UNION 


5382 CALIFORNIA STREET 


DEPOSITS, December 31st, 1894 - 7 . - - $23,713,941.00 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ~ - - - - - - ~ - 7 1,625.670.00 
ALBERT MILLER, President E. B. POND, Vice-President LOVELL WHITE, Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
Gro. W. BEAVER Josepa G. EasTLAND THoMAS MAGEE GrorGE C. BOARDMAN 
W. C. B. pz Fremery Danret E. Martin ALBERT MILLER CHARLES Pace E. B. Ponp 


LOANS upon San Francisco and Oakland Real Estate, and Farms and Farming Lands in the Country. 

RECEIV DEPOSITS. Country remittances may be made in checks payable in San Francisco, Post Office or 
Wells, Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express, but the responsibility of this bank commences only with the 
receipt of the money. 

No charge is made for pass-book or entrance fee. 

OFFICE HOURS: 9 a. M. to3 Pp, M., and Saturday evenings, for receipt of deposits only, 6:30 to 8 o’clock. 


PAUL P. BERNHARD & (0. | SAVE YOUR MONEY 


BY USING A 
P. O. Box 214, 


SAFETY PURSE and POCKET BOOK. 
RUBBER STAMPS 


thee pty eng og 
SrenciIts AND SEALS 
434 MONTGOMERY STREET | 





ketbook made for geuts or ladies, size 214 x 314 
mples on receipt of price : Seal grain leather 500 
Morocee T5e, Seal 1.00, Real Alligator 1.50 
Small size for specie only, 26¢, and Se. 
Send for Catalogue of Fancy Leather Goods. 
ARMS POCKET BOOK CO., 
302 Asylam St., Hartford, Ct. 





When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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S. F. AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO, 


i on MARKET STREET, S. F. TEA CHERS W ANTED 


Register Leased at a 
cost of 2 cents per day . $100 
or SOLD at from $15 For Vacation Work a month 


to $40. 50,000 in use. 





Made in all sizes and We want teachers in every city and county in Califor- 
styles. Send for a __ nia to write to us about canvassing for the OVERLAND 
Catalogue. MONTHLY during vacation. 


Beware of Infringement. 


California Orchard and Farm 


A JOURNAL OF RURAL INDUSTRY. 
MONTHLY, $.50 A YEAR. Address, THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, Publishers, 


Sample copy, ro cents. 510 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


The “ California Orchard and Farm’’ and the OVERLAND MONTHLY for $3.25. 


Quickest and Most Profitable Returns 
from Advertising are made . , = 
in the Country 





A ONE-INCH ADVERTISEMENT 
INSERTED IN 
180 PACIFIC COAST NEWSPAPERS 


FOR D12.00 


8O CALIFORNIA PAPERS FOR $6.00 








Advertisements Placed in any and all Newspapers throughout the f 
World on most favorable Terms 


We charge Advertisers for what they get according to orders 
and no more. 


PACIFIG STATES ADVERTISING BUREAU 


(AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO.) 


405-107 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
Rhinelander Building, New York 
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INTO THE GOLD COUNTRY! 


The Overland Monthly’s 
Alaskan Voyage of Discovery 


| Tae Overtanp Monraty with it hmiieica enterprise 


The Country North has arranged with . . 
of Juneau CAPT. GEORGE E. MONTANDON 
A Explored 


and crew of the sixteen ton Yacht‘ Grizzly Bear” to 
adventure into a hitherto unknown country, the im- 
mense territory, the new American Empire, North and 
A Daring West of Juneau, Alaska. 


Voyage of The expedition sails from Everett, Washington, on the | 
first of June, 1895, and the progress of the trip will be 

graphically described and profusely illustrated in the 

Overtanp Monruty. 


tHe OVERLAND EXPEDITION 


Discovery 
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PACIFIC COAST AGENCY, 























e No. 1368 Market Street, 


y 
; 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


A. D. AYRES, Proprietor. 


—~” 





Is the Finest Finished, 
Is the Strongest 
Light Road Wheel. 


RF 





Has the Best Chain Adjustment. 
The Best Detachable Sprocket. 
The Most Spokes. 


The Shortest Wheel Base. 





W.L. DoucLas 
3 SHOE IS THE BEST. 
FIT FOR AKING. 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
4.5350 Fine CALF &KANGAROO. 
y %3.59POLICE,s soLes. 
$2. WORKIN y 
$23" EXTRA riNeenS, 
$2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 
sents. 
$2992.$1.22 
$30 F pest DONGOLy, 
= SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SRF -L-DOUGLAS 
BROCKTON,.MASS. - = 
Over One Million People wear the Y, 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the money. 
yeey equaj custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 


















EXTRACTS 


PERFECT PURITY 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


“ 





AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


* 


“NOILISOdX3 NVISIWN 100 









SALAD 
DRESSIN 


i‘ 






















Tae Muruat Lire —* oF New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 








” 
STATEMENT 
For THE YEAR Enoinc DecemBer SI, 1894 
INCOME 
Received for Premiums - - - - - - - - - += $86,123,163 82 
From all other sources - - - - - - - * - = : 11,897,706 12 
$48,020.869 94 
DISBURSESIENTS 

To Policy-holders: 
For Claims by Death - : - - - - - - - - $11,929,794 94 
For Endowments, Dividends, etc. - - - - - - - 9,159,462 14 
For all other accounts - - . - - - - - - -. 9,789,634 18 
$30,878,891 26 

ASSETS 

United States Bonds and other Securities . - - o> $83,9'70,690 67: 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage - - - - - - 71,839,415 92 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds - - - - - . - - 11,366,100 OO 
Real Estate - - - - - - - - - - - 21,691,733 39 
Cash in Banks and Trust Cempentan - - - - - - - 9,655,198 91 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, etc. - - - - - - 6,615,645 O7 


$204,638,783 96 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, Cones Stan- 





dard, American 4 per cent. - - - . - - - 182,108 456 14 
Surplus - - - - - - - - $22,529,327 82 

Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed - - - - %750,290,677 97 
Insurance and Annuities in force December 31, 1894 - - 855,207,778 42 
Increase in Total Income - - . - - - - - $6.067,724 26 
Increase in Premium Income .- - - . - - - - . 2,528,825 84 
Increase in Assets” - - - - - - - - - - - - 17,931,103 82 
Increase in Surplus - - - - - . . - - 4,576,718 91 
Increase of Insurance and Annuities in Wesee : - - - 51,923,039 96 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct. 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





ROBERT A. GRANNIS, VicE-PRESIDENT 





Water R. Gruverte - - (ieneral Manager FREDERICK CROMWELL - - - - - Treasurer 
Isaac F. Luoyp, - - -° 2d Vice-President Emory McCLintocK LLD. F. L.A. - - Actuary 


For full information, please apply to 


Ss. B. ROSE A. B. FORBES & SON 
Honolulu, H. 1. Mutual Life Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY 
A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 


ALLONS FOR 


AYANT’S ROOT BEER, 5° 





769 Market St., San Francisco. (FULL STOCK OF 5e- wosic.) Marshall & Wendell 


/ 4 














IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


The detestable odors of many 
hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- 
tended to conceal the poor. quality 
of the soap itself. The traveler 
who wishes to thoroughly enjoy 
his toilet and bath, will carry a 
piece of Ivory Soap in his toilet 
case. - 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’ Ti. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Hair Vigor made. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. | 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food | 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St.,'N. Y. 


MRS. NETTIE 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


HICH CRADE 







on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


"SNOUSTRIAL 200 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 
no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





HARRISON’S 


‘IN VIGORATOR 


QOFTERS, Beautifles 
and Preserves Hair 


Advance of Grayness, 
Induces Vigorous Se- 
cretion of the Natural 
Coloring Pigment. 
Continued applica- 


Laxurious Hair to 
Grow on Bald Heads. 
Is Guaranteed to be Better than any Other 
Free from any Poison. 
PRICE, $1. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


MRS. NETTIE HARRISON, 


AMERICA’S BEAUTY DOCTOR, 
| 40 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Mrs. Harrison treats ladies for all defects of face 
and figure. Superfluous hair permanently removed. 


56 Washington Ave., Detroit, Mich , U.S. A. 











from Falling Out, Stops | 


tion causes Rich and | 


























ONDER! 


BRANCH-—999 Market STREET. 
LSO—BRANCH STORES IN OAKLAND AND SAN JOSE. 


NOVELTIES = IN = MILLINEI 


THE WONDER 


Hat Flower and Feather Store, 
1024-1028 MARKET STREET. 
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and «2 Fremont Street, San Francisco: 





sete (QOLS AND SUPPLIES. 
[EE ea. rials 


